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The  Introduction  of  the  Telegraph  Into 
Schuylkill  County. 


A  Paper  Prepared  by  W.  T.  Follweiler.    Read  Before  the  Society 
January  26,  1911. 


The  writer  would  have  been  pleased  to  write  something 
of  that  mysterious  force  known  as  electricity  and  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  modern  telegraph 
by  way  of  introduction,  but  as  the  space  of  the  society's 
publications  is  necessarily  limited,  as  it  should  be,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  first  telegraph  line  in  commercial  oper- 
ation was  between  Paddington  and  Drayton,  England,  in 
1837,  and  was  13  miles  in  length.  This  antedated  by 
about  seven  years  the  Morse  line  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  in  1844,  which  was  the  first  line  constructed  in 
the  United  States,  and  this  only  antedates  the  Philadelphia, 
Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company's  line  by  three 
.  years. 

The  Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph 
Company,  which  had  its  inception  in  Reading,  is  now  one 
of  the  very  few  independent  telegraph  companies  in  exist- 
ence; it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  approved  the  15th  day  of  March,  1847,  by 
Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk,  upon  the  application  of  John 
Tucker,  Peter  Bosquet,  Morris  S.  YYickersham,  of  Phila- 
delphia; G.  A.  Nicholls,  Isaac  Heister,  Hiester  H.  Muh- 
lenberg, Samuel  Bell,  M,  S.  Richards,  J.  S.  Richards,  Wil- 
liam Strong,  J.  L.  Stichter  and  R.  W.  Packer,  of  Reading, 
and  on  April  20  of  the  same  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  was  held  at  Borbon's  Mansion  House  Hotel, 
Reading,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 
President,  M.  S.  Wickersham;  Secretary,  D.  J.  Woods; 
Treasurer,  M.  S.  Richards;  Directors,  John  Tucker,  of 
Philadelphia;  H.  H.  Muhlenberg,  of  Reading;  Francis  \V. 
Hughes,  of  Pottsville,  and  G.  A.  Nicholls,  of  Reading. 


Within  a  short  time  after  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany had  been,  concluded,  the  erection  of  a  wire — number 
nine  galvanized — between  Philadelphia  and  Pottsviile  was 
completed  and  the  line  put  in  operation  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  on  May  10,  1847,  ar*d  to  Pottsviile  about 
May  16,  and  the  entire  line  placed  in  service  May  18  of  the 
same  year. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal, 
signing  himself  "S.  Y.  D."  writing  in  the  issue  of  June  5, 
1847,  for  the  purpose  as  he  states,  of  bringing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  telegraph  to  the  more  general  notice  of  the 
readers  of  the  paper,  particularly  those  residing  out  of 
Reading,  says: 

"Messages  are  written  out  and  delivered  immediately, 
and  if  desired  the  bearer  may  wait  for  an  answer,  which  is 
at  once  returned.  The  gain  of  time  by  this  is  obvious.  By 
mail  an  answer  is  rarely  received  from  Philadelphia  before 
the  third  day.  By  the  telegraph  we  may  have  the  answer 
in  half  an  hour  or  less.  Persons  from  the  country  can  thus 
come  to  Reading,  have  a  talk  with  their  friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  return  home  as  usual.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  their  messages  at  the  telegraph  office, 
and  the  reply  is  sent  to  them  at  any  place  in  town,  or,  if 
desired,  mailed  to  any  post  office.  Communications  can  be 
rapidly  transcribed  to  places  beyond  Philadelphia,  as  Xew 
York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  &c, 
or  written  out  and  mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States." 

Regarding  the  extension  of  the  Company's  system  to 
Pottsviile,  the  following  information  has  been  gathered 
from  Philadelphia  and  Pottsviile  papers  published  at  the 
time. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette  (now  The  North 
American),  Philadelphia,  May  19,  1S47: 

'Telegraph  to  Pottsviile. 

"We  are  glad  to  learn  that  telegraphic  lines  between 
this  city  and  Pottsviile  have  been  completed;  communica- 
tions were  transmitted  for  the  rirst  time  yesterday.  The 
trade  between  Pottsviile  and  this  city  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  new  mode  of  communication  eminently 
desirable  and  valuable." 


From  the    Miners'  Journal,    Pottsville,    February    20, 

1847: 

''Philadelphia,  Reading  &  Pottsville,  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia 
will  be  speedily  constructed.  Mr.  W'ickcrsham,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  v/as  in  Pottsville  on  Tuesday  la<t 
and  from  him  we  heard  that  all  the  stock  had  been  taken 
except  $2500.  The  people  of  Reading  took  S6000  worth 
of  stock.  Mr.  Wickersham  states  that  the  company  think 
it  desirable  that  the  balance  of  the  stuck  should  be  taken 
in  Pottsville,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  local  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  undertaking  will  succeed  and  prove  very  profitable.  In 
a  few  months  we  shall  be  within  talking  distance  of  Buffalo. 
Boston,  Pittsburg  and  Washington,  and  no  great  length  of 
time  will  elapse  before  we  shall  be  able  to  get  news  from 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  by  the  lightning  line." 

From    the  Miners'  Journal,    Pottsville,     Febuary    27, 

1847: 

"Magnetic  Telegraph. 

"Persons  desiring  to  take  stock  in  the  line  of  telegraph 
between  this  place  and  Philadelphia  will  find  a  subscription 
paper  at  this  office.  But  a  few  shares  remain  yet  lo  be 
taken/' 

From  the  Miners'  Journal,  Pottsville,  March  6,  1S47  : 

"The  Telegraph. 

"We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Reading  &  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company 
stating  that  the  stock  is  all  taken  and  that  the  work  will  be 
commenced  immediately  and  completed  about  the  first  of 
May.  In  order  to  create  an  interest  in  this  region  the  stock- 
holders in  Philadelphia  and  Reading  have  relinquished 
$1000  worth  of  stock  for  Schuylkill  County,  ten  shares  of 
which  remain  to  be  taken.  Those  in  want  of  these  shares 
will  apply  to  this  office." 

From  the  Miners'  Journal,  Pottsville,  April  3,  1847: 

"A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Philadelphia. 
Reading  &  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company  will  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Reading  on  the  20th  of  April.     The  Company 
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have  obtained  a  charter  and  intend  finishing  the  line  as 
soon  as  possible. 

"The  lightning  line. 

"We  learn  from  Mr.  Wiekersham  that  the  line  of  tele- 
graph between  Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  will  be  completed  to  our  borough 
about  the  15th  of  May  next.'' 

From  the  Miners'  Journal,  Pottsville,  April   10,  1847: 

"Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Co. 

"Agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  charter  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company, 
a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will  be  held  at  the 
Mansion  Plouse,  Reading,  Thursday,  April  20,  1847,  ar  7 
P.  M.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  other  business.  John 
Tucker,  M.  S.  Wiekersham,  G.  A.  Nicholls,  J.  L.  Stichter." 

From  the  Miners'  Journal,  Pottsville,  May  15,  1847: 

"Philadelphia,  Reading  &  Pottsville  Telegraph  Co. 

RATE  OF  CHARGES. 

Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  lj£c.  per  word. 

Pottsville  to  Richmond,  iJ/2c.  per  word. 

Pottsville  to  Reading,  ic.  per  word 
including  delivery;  address  and  signature  not  counted.     No 
message  to  count  less    than    ten  words.      Communications 
forwarded  by  telegraph  to  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Albany  and  Buffalo. " 

From  the  Miners'  Journal,  Pottsville,  May  15,  1847: 

"Magnetic  Telegraph. 

"The  Telegraph  will  be  in  operation  between  Phila- 
delphia and  this  place  early  next  week,  probably  on  Mon- 
day.   For  rate  of  charges  see  advertisement.'' 

From  the  Miners'  Journal,  Pottsville,  May  22.  1847: 

"Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  Telegraph. 

"We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  between  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  is  now 
completed — communication  between  the  two  places  having 
been  made  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  But  a  few  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  project  of  constructing  the  line  wa> 
originated,  but  the  enterprise  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  that  little  time  had  been  lost  in  its  construction. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  those  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
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the  line  for  the  promptness  with  which  the  work  has  been 
executed;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  best  constructed  lines  in  the  country. 

"Since  Tuesday  the  office,  which  is  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  has  been  constantly  crowded  dur- 
ing the  day  and  evening  with  spectators  anxious  to  witi 
the  operation  of  an  instrument  which  could  send  ne\\>  in 
'less  than  no  time*  to  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg 
Petersburg.  Mr.  Denny,  the  gentlemanly  and  skillful  op- 
erator, has  been  fully  employed  in  despatching  and  receiv- 
ing communications,  and  present  appearances  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  stock  would  pay  a  handsome  per- 
centage. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  money  spent  in  con- 
structing this  line  has  been  profitably  invested.  The  busi- 
ness between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia  is  so  great  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  a  large 
number  of  messages  will  be  transmitted  daily." 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph  the 
various  devices  now  employed  for  the  protection  of  the 
instruments,  which  are  of  delicate  construction,  were  prac- 
tically unknown,  as  was  the  case  with  switchboards. 

A  memorandum,  dated  September  7,  1847,  kept  at  the 
Philadelphia  office,  shows  that  on  that  day  a  message  was 
sent  to  Henry  Womeisdorf,  Pottsville,  containing  12  words, 
which  was  forwarded  at  a  cost  of  18  cents. 

The  eleven  original  offices  were  located  at  points  and 
in  charge  of  the  persons  named  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  Third  and  Walnut  Streets — David  J. 
Woods. 

Richmond— M.  S.  Bulkly. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill— John  McDonald. 

Bridgeport — Major  Washington  Richards,  Agt. ;  Frank 
Mulvaney,  Operator. 

Phoenixville— Col.  N.  W.  Ellis. 

Reading — Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mohrsville — Seth  Zimmerman. 

Port  Clinton — Edward  Burns. 

Schuylkill  Haven — Henrv  Youte. 

Mt.  Carbon— Wm.  Walker,  Agent;  Col.  O.  C.  B 
shell  (late  Supt.  of  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia),  operator. 

Pottsville— Joseph  S.  McCalla, 
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From  a  modest  plant,  consisting  of  a  single  wire  con- 
nected into  eleven  offices  with  as  many  instruments,  over 
which  were  transmitted  monthly  an  average  of  nine  hundred 
messages,  the  facilities  of  the  Company  have  been  gradually 
increased  until  at  the  present  day  there  are  in  oper 
over  the  entire  system  a  total  of  6198  miles  of  wire,  sup- 
ported by  1064  miles  of  poles,  serving  540  offices,  requiring 
the  use  of  1240  complete  sets  of  instruments  for  the  prompt 
handling  of  4,500  paid  and  290,000  Railroad  D.  H.  messages 
together  with  525,000  train  reports  now  submitted  each 
month. 


The  Schuylkill  Canal— Part  II. 

By  A.  A.  Hcsser.    Read  Before  the  Society  April  28,  1909. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Canal,  we  find  that  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  and  freight  was  done  in  a  very  crude  man- 
ner, and  in  boats  that  carried  but  a  very  small  tonnag 
comparison  with  those  used  at  a  later  date. 

Miss  Sarah  McCool,  of  Pottsvillc,  states  as  follows: 
"The  first  canal  boats  run  on  the  Canal  were  built  at  Or- 
wigsburg  about  1822  by  Jacob  Huntzinger  and  Crt 
Reichart.  They  built  the  boats  complete  in  all  their  parts. 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  Canal  above  the  Five  Locks, 
about  one  mile  north  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  where  they 
launched.  The  boats  when  fully  freighted,  carried  thirty 
tons.  These  boats  were  built  for  general  traffic.  They  took 
lumber  to  Philadelphia  and  returned  with  store  goods. 
The  principal  boat  was  named  the  'Orwigsburg  Landing' 
boat. 

"One  of  the  boats  made  the  trip  to  Philadelphia  drawn 
by  four  or  five  men.  It  took  ten  days.  Jacob  Huntzinger. 
Jr.,  was  the  captain.  There  were  no  tow  paths,  and  the 
boats  were  sometimes  poled,  and  sometimes  drawn  by  men." 

Elijah  B.  Reed,  born  in  1822,  and  a  resident  of  Orv.  i 
burg,  says : 

"The  first  canal  boat  was  built  at  the  latter  place  by 
William  YYildermuth,  and  was  hauled  to  Schuylkill  Haven 
above  the  five  locks  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses,  as 
mules  were  then  unknown." 

The  following  was  furnished  by  Michael  McDermit. 
of  North  Manheim  Township,  Schuylkill  County,  born  in 
Philadelphia  October  25,  1816,  being  now  in  his  03rd  year 
but  clear  in  his  mind : 

"In   1S33  the  boats  on  the  canal  carried  thirt) 
each.    The  first  boat  was  built  at  Orwigsburg  and  ; 
to   Schuylkill    Haven   on   a   wagon.      The   w 
boats  was  from  eight  to  ten  tons,  and  seventy-three 


long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep.  There  were 
nine  ferries  on  the  canal  by  which  men  and  horses  were 
transferred  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  at  the 
breast  of  the  dams.  These  ferries  were  operated  by 
hand.     At  a  later  date  bridges  took  their  place." 

Mr.  McDennit  also  states  that  the  first  boat  of  a 
larger  size  holding  forty  tons  was  built  at  the  boat  yard 
in  Landingville  about  1S40  by  a  man  named  Sullivan.  It 
was  called  the  "Irish  Hero".  George  Lyons  ran  the  boat. 
The  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  back  to  Pottsville  lasted  ten 
days,  five  to  go  down,  two  days  to  dispose  of  the  cargo. 
and  three  days  to  return. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  Dr.  Edward  Heiser 
and  Henry  Byerle,  both  of  Pottsville,  but  who  spent  their 
early  days  in  Schuylkill  Haven,  give  the  following  facts: 

The  Schuylkill  Canal  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1825. 
Its  length  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon  was  108 
miles.  The  surface  was  from  60  to  300  feet  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  of  6  feet.  In  some  places  it  was  so  shal- 
low  that  the  boatmen  had  to  wade  in  and  shove  the  boats 
through. 

Dr.  Heiser  gives  the  following  names  of  persons  who 
pulled  the  first  boat  through  by  hand  to  Philadelphia: 
Samuel  Byerle,  George  Reichart,  Swalm,  Werkheimer  and 
one  Sterner.  The  first  boat  load  of  coal  was  pulled  by 
hand  to  Philadelphia  by  Peter  Ream,  John  Rudy  and 
Daniel  Byerle.  John  Shoemaker  had  previous  to  this 
hauled  coal  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon. 

In  1850  the  canal  was  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  Valley  of  the  Schuylkill  before  the  canal  was 
built  was  a  scene  of  great  beauty,  with  its  winding  stream 
of  pure  and  clear  water,  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  hav- 
ing many  hills  covered  with  forests  along  its  banks. 
Before  it  was  settled,  it  afforded  an  admirable  hunting  and 
fishing  ground  for  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

It  was  also  beautiful  after  the  canal  was  built. 

The  canal  had  a  large  number  of  locks,  with  their 
tenders,  who  generally  consisted  of  elderly  couples  as  the 
locks  were  not  safe  places  to  raise  a  family  of  children. 
The  lock  tenders  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  for 
the  boatmen  had  their  signals,  which  consisted  in  blowing 
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their  horns,  when  approaching  at  night,  a  post  erected 
at  a  distance  of  forty  rods  from  the  lock.  The  boatmen 
were  not  permitted  to  pass  this  place  until  they  received 
a  signal  from  the  lock  tender  that  all  was  safe,  by  showing 
a  white  light.  If  the  light  was  red,  it  meant  danger,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  pass  the  lock. 

The  Valley  of  the  Schuylkill  had  many  places  of  his- 
toric interest.  Before  the  Revolution  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  Land- 
ingville  and  Orwigsburg.  Many  depredations  were  com- 
mitted on  the  early  settlers.  Their  families  were  massacred, 
their  buildings  burned,  and  their  children  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. 

During  the  Revolution  the  lower  part  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley  witnessed  many  stirring  scenes. 

In  1777,  the  British  having  occupied  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Washington  was  forced  to  move  his  army  to  Val- 
ley Forge  on  the  Schuylkill,  where  the  Continental  Army 
had  their  quarters,  during  the  winter  of  1777  and  1778. 

In  the  spring  of  1778  Washington  crossed  with  the 
army  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the  east.  Part 
of  the  army,  eleven  thousand  strong,  crossed  at  Swede- 
ford.  The  rest,  with  the  artillery,  under  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, crossed  on  a  temporary  bridge  below  Valley  Forge. 

Frederick  Hesser,  the  grandfather  of  the  writer,  was 
a  drummer  boy  in  the  army  at  that  time,  and  afterward;* 
resided  in  Orwigsburg. 

The  site  of  the  bridge  was  marked  by  the  boatmen 
of  the  canal  under  the  following  circumstances,  as  related 
by  Valentine  Fry,  of  Schuylkill  Haven : 

In  1837  the  canal  company  moved  the  tow  path  at 
Catfish  dam  from  the  east  side  to  the  west.  This  tied  up 
a  number  of  boats  at  that  point,  and  the  boatmen,  having 
resolved  to  mark  the  place  of  crossing,  made  a  collection 
for  that  purpose.  Then  a  party  went  down  the  canal,  in  a 
scow  and  purchased  a  white  marble  stone.  This  was 
erected  near  the  river,  on  the  place  where  the  Continental 
Army  had  crossed.     The  stone  was  still  there  in  ioo;>. 

According  to  Edwin  F.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the 
Schuvlkill  Canal,  the  stone  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal 
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was  placed  there  in  1840.     He  also  gives  the  marking  on 
the  two  stones,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

The  next  one  to  the  river  "A.  D.  177 — Sullivan 
Bridge",  and  the  one  next  to  the  railroad,  "A.  D.  1778 
Spencer  Bridge".  So  that  it  may  be  that  one  was  erected 
in  1837,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fry,  and  the  other  in  1840,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  further  states  that  there  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  a  sandstone,  erected  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
bridge,  and  having  the  following  inscription :  "I.  V.  A.  N." 
"I.  D.  G.  E."  It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  this  stone 
was  placed  there.  This  bridge  was  also  known  as  the 
Spencer  Sullivan  bridge  and  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the 
early  surveys  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  Its 
location  was  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  Flatland  Island, 
was  about  500  feet  long,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  permit 
a  single  line  of  artillery  to  pass.  The  foundation  of  the 
bridge  was  a  line  of  low  crib-work  piers,  in  deep  water 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  with  rough  hewn  logs  laid 
thereon,  as  string  pieces,  and  these  covered  cross-wise  by 
closely  laid  round  or  flattened  logs,  to  form  a  floor,  about 
16  feet  wide.  The  cribs  and  foundation  work  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  being  in  the  main  channel,  would  naturally 
be  carried  out  by  ice  freshets,  after  they  had  served  their 
purpose  for  Sullivan's  crossing.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  they  were  an  obstacle  to  navigation,  and  were  remov- 
ed by  the  dredging  machine  of  the  canal  company  in  1844, 
thus  destroying  the  last  remnant  of  Sullivan's  Bridge.  The 
cribs  were  of  wood  cut  in  the  forests  on  the  river  banks, 
and  were  about  twenty  feet  apart.  The  place  has  alwavs 
been  known  as  "Sullivan's  Crossing". 

In  Tul\',  1907,  George .  Division  Foreman 

of  the  Canal,  made  an  inspection  of  the  stone  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  He  states  that  the  size  of  the  stone  is 
24  inches  high,  12  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick.  It  is 
marble,  and  bears  the  following  inscriptions:  Side  next  to 
the  river 

A.  D.  177 — Sullivan  Bridge, 
side  next  to  the  railroad 

D.   177S  Spencer  Bridge. 
Erected  by  the  Schuylkill  Boatmen,  1840. 
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The  stone  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river  had  been  broken 
off  about  three  years  before  his  visit. 

Michael  McDermit,  already  referred  to,  says  further, 
that: 

A  marble  monument  was  placed  by  the  boatmen,  at  the 
place  where  Washington  crossed  the  river.  The  contribu- 
tions were  from  25c.  to  $1.00  each,  and  he  contributed  50c. , 
of  which  fact  he  was  always  very  proud.  The  stone  was  pur- 
chased at  Norristown  and  cost  $18.  As  there  was  a  bal- 
ance left  over,  the  boatmen  all  had  a  drink  to  the  honor 
of  Washington  and  his  Army.  At  that  time  the  dam  was 
broken,  and  the  stone,  which  was  about  6  feet  long,  \l/> 
feet  wide,  and  4  inches  thick,  had  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
by  the  men.  It  was  then  placed  in  position,  and  speeches 
were  made. 

As  boating  was  a  new  enterprise,  the  persons  engaged 
in  it  were  gathered  from  all  kinds  of  men  and  boys.  The 
new  occupation  being  an  attractive  one,  many  mechanics, 
farmers,  laborers,  etc.,  left  their  former  callings  to  engage 
in  it.  As  a  rule,  they  were  honest  and  well  behaved  citizens, 
but  there  were  others  who  engaged  in  the  business  in  order 
to  commit  depredations. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  gang  of  boatmen  known  as  the 
Schuylkill  Rangers,  who  had  banded  themselves  together  to 
perpetrate  robberies,  murder,  and  all  kinds  of  crime.  They 
were  considered  to  be  the  Pirates  of  the  Canal,  and  came 
from  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  between  Market  and  Shippen  Streets.  The  leaders 
of  the  band  were  William  Katon  and  a  man  called  Red 
Larry  Carrol.  The  former  was  an  intelligent  and  tine 
looking  man  and  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood. 

The  Schuylkill  Rangers  were  in  existence  and  com- 
mitted crimes  on  the  Canal  from  1840  to  the  early  50's. 

Michael  McDermit,  before  mentioned,  states  that  it 
was  useless  to  resist  them,  and  he  always  let  them  have 
their  own  way.  He  tells  of  a  boatman  called  Peter  Berger. 
who  had  a  boat  called  "The  Rattlesnake",  who  when  the 
Rangers  came  to  his  boat,  (in  Philadelphia)  to  rob  it,  sh  t 
two  of  them  dead,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  presented 
by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  with  a  line  revolver. 
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Dr.  Edward  Heiser  and  Mr.  Henry  Byerle  give  the 
following  account  of  these  Rangers: 

The  band  of  outlaws  originated  in  Philadelphia.  They 
assumed  the  style  of  the  Colonial  or  Revolutionary  wars. 
They  were  murderers  and  robbers,  and  not  only  plundered 
the  boatmen,  but  also  the  farm  houses  near  the  Canal.  The 
Rangers  went  in  parties,  making  their  attacks  at  night ; 
and  were  generally  armed  with  flintlock  muskets,  or  some 
other  weapons.     The  Rangers  were  not  all  boatmen. 

They  made  an  attack  on  the  house  of  one  Philip  Mover. 
at  the  first  lock,  half  a  mile  south  of  Schuylkill  Haven. 
The  house  was  stoned  and  battered. 

The  Rangers  one  night  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  the  citizens  in  consequence  re- 
solved to  crush  them.  They  were  armed  and  numbered 
about  twelve  men.  The  Rangers  were  driven  into  the 
''Covered  Bridge",  and  the  town  men,  dividing  into  two 
parties  and  taking  position  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  at 
the  entrance,  poured  a  crossfire  into  it,  killing  one  of  the 
Rangers,  and  driving  the  rest  out  of  their  stronghold. 
This  ended  the  fight.  The  following  morning  the  town 
people  arrested  three  of  the  outlaws,  on  a  scow,  below  the 
Schuylkill  Haven  bridge.  Four  more  were  taken  at  the 
Canal  Landing  dock.  They  were  taken  before  a  squire, 
and  handcuffs  being  then  unknown,  their  hands  and  feet 
were  secured  v,  ith  ropes.  In  this  condition  they  were  taken 
to  Orwigsburg.  On  another  occasion  the  boat  of  Henry 
Boyer,  of  Reading,  was  passing  through  Fairmont  Dam 
at  night.  As  Boyer  expected  an  attack,  he  told  his  driver 
to  signal  him,  and  lay  down  on  the  deck  armed  with  a 
sharp  ax.  He  heard  the  driver's  signal  and  several  Rang- 
ers sprang  on  board,  but  Boyer  rushed  in  amongst  them, 
striking  right  and  left  with  his  ax.  and  routed  them  all. 

At  another  time  a  boat  belonging  to  John  Hester,  with 
crew  consisting  of  Hesscr,  Heiser  and  a  driver,  were  below 
Dauberville.  and  passed  several  boats  belonging  to  Rangers. 
One  of  them  hailed  Heiser,  and  asked  him  how  he  was 
going  to  vote,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  sprang  ashore, 
making  threats,  when  Heiser  knocked  him  down  and 
thrashed  him.  The  Rangers  hearing,  pursued  Hesser's 
boat,  mounted  on  mules  and  horses,  and  armed  with  Flint- 


lock  muskets,  to  the  number  of  twenty.  They  reached 
Dauberville  before  the  boat.  Having  no  gun  caps,  they 
tried  to  get  a  supply  in  the  town,  but  did  not  succeed. 
When  Hesser  arrived  and  saw  the  condition  of  affairs,  he 
drew  his  boat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  and  abandon- 
ed it,  himself  and  crew  taking  refuge  in  a  farm  house. 
They  were  going  to  scuttle  the  boat,  but  the  next  day  with 
the  help  of  the  people  of  Dauberville,  it  was  restored  to  its 
owner. 

Mr.  Heiser  also  gives  the  following  information  re- 
garding Peter  Berger:  The  boat  of  Peter  Berger  and 
Edward  Heiser  was  attacked  by  Rangers  one  night  at 
Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  In  the  fight  Berger  killed  a  Ranger. 
Heiser  and  Berger  were  then  arrested  by  the  police. 
When  brought  before  a  magistrate,  they  were  acquitted. 
the  magistrate  saying:  "Your  pistols  did  not  work  well 
this  time.  You  only  killed  one  man.  The  next  time  kill 
all  you  can/' 

In  writing  the  history  of  the  Canal,  it  would  be  in- 
complete without  giving  an  account  of  the  floods  of  1850, 
as  they  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  Company,  and  was  their 
first  serious  disaster. 

The  first  occurred  on  July  iSth,  and  caused  great 
damage.  This  was  followed  by  the  great  flood  of  Septem- 
ber first.  This  rain  began  Sunday  evening,  and  by  daylight 
of  September  2nd  a  freshet  had  commenced  which  caused 
destruction  on  every  side.  The  Miners'  Journal  of  March 
27th,  1899,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  disaster, 
given  by  an  old  resident: 

"It  commenced  raining  on  Sunday,  September  1,  1850, 
and  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  day.  At  night 
the  storm  set  in  with  increased  fury  and  with  hardly  a 
cessation.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  until  Monday 
morning.  It  is  estimated  that  the  depth  of  water  falling 
in  that  one  night  was  six  inches.  It  continued  to  rain 
moderately  until  noon.  Early  in  the  morning  the  news 
spread  through  Pottsville  that  the  Tumbling  Run  dams, 
the  feeders  of  the  Canal,  were  unsafe.  The  water  in  the 
Schuylkill  was  already  higher  than  at  the  previous  freshet. 
At  9  o'clock  the  water  overflowed  the  embankment,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  large  breach  was  washed  out  and  an  immense 
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body  of  water  poured  down  through  the  valley  below. 
About  eight  houses  were  entirely  swept  away,  together 
with  the  embankment  of  the  canal,  and  also  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  railroad  for  about  fifty  yards.  All  the  houses  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mt.  Carbon  below  the  Mansion 
House  were  flooded  to  the  second  story,  the  water  being 
over  the  railroad  below  the  depot.  The  county  bridge 
connecting  the  turnpike  and  Mt.  Carbon,  with  the  heavy 
railroad  bridge,  were  both  carried  away,  the  latter  lodging 
about  two  miles  below.  The  Navigation  warehouse  was 
considerably  damaged,  as  was  also  a  small  frame  storehouse 
connected  with  the  railroad  depot.  The  dam  measured 
fifty  feet  high,  and  the  average  water  at  the  breast,  when 
full,  was  about  thirty  feet.  It  covered  from  thirty  to 
forty  acres  of  ground.  About  half  of  the  embankment  to 
the  foundation  was  carried  away,  leaving  the  upper  dam 
entirely  whole.  The  two  bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  op- 
posite the  Island  furnace,  were  destroyed,  together  with 
several  buildings  on  the  island.  Captain  Downey's  store- 
house shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  a 
short  distance  below. 

No  lives  were  lost  at  Mt.  Carbon,  but  at  Schalfs 
Forge,  two  miles  above  Port  Clinton,  fourteen  persons  were 
drowned,  and  sixteen  houses  and  other  buildings  carried 
away  by  the  flood. 

At  Port  Clinton  the  water  was  several  feet  higher  than 
in  the  July  freshet.  Lynn's  store  was  much  injured  with 
all  his  goods.  The  foundry  with  out-buildings,  a  tailor 
shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  twelve  houses  were  destroved. 
The  railroad  bridge  connecting  the  Little  Schuylkill  with 
the  main  road  was  also  carried  away,  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain bridge,  below  Port  Clinton,  with  about  nine  hundred 
feet  of  the  railroad  washed  out. 

The  lower  part  oi  Port  Carbon  was  entirely  sub- 
merged. The  grist  mill  of  Hammer  and  Leib  had  little 
damage,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  foundry  and  machine 
shops  of  Mr.  Wintersteen  was  estimated  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000.  The  office  connected  with  the  foundry  and  machine 
shop  of  Mr.  Silliman  was  destroyed.  The  store  house  of 
Baber  &  Wattson  was  swept  away  with  all  the  hay  it  con- 
tained. 
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The  Lock  House  of  Schuylkill  Canal  was  destroyed  by 
a  boat  passing  through  it,  and  traffic  over  the  Valley  Rail- 
road was  interrupted  for  ten  days. 

At  Schuylkill  Haven  the  Reading  Railroad  bridge  was 
crippled.  The  Navigation  Company's  railroad  bridge  to 
Dundas  landing  was  partly  swept  away,  and  over  5,000 
tons  of  coal  was  wrashed  from  the  landings  into  the  docks. 
Mr.  Payne  lost  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons  and  Mr.  Heckscher 
about  twice  the  amount.  Mr.  Kaer  also  lost  500  tons. 
Between  Pottsville  and  Schuylkill  Haven  the  damage  to  the 
Canal  embankments  was  very  great.  The  Schuylkill  Val- 
ley was  strewn  wTith  the  wrecks  of  boats,  lumber,  furniture 
and  fragments  of  buildings. 

The  Reading  Railroad  between  those  places  sustained 
little  damage,  except  in  one  place,  where  the  embankment 
was  washed  for  ten  yards. 

The  toll  gate  house,  one  mile  below  Mt.  Carbon,  was 
almost  wrecked,  and  a  house,  known  as  Fraileyville  Hotel, 
was  literally  razed  from  its  foundation.  The  house  of 
Mr.  Campbell  was  also  washed  away.  All  these  three  were 
substantial  buildings.  A  mile  down  the  valley  a  house, 
barn  and  saw  mill,  owned  by  Mrs.  Minnich,  were  destroyed. 
Mrs.  Minnich  and  three  others  of  the  family  having  scarce- 
ly time  to  escape.  The  county  bridge  at  Schuylkill  Ha\-en 
was  also  carried  away.  The  telegraph  and  mail  service 
were  interrupted  for  several  days.  The  damage  done  to 
the  Canal  was  two  locks  washed  away  between  Pottsville 
and  Port  Clinton. 

The  above  information  was  given  by  the  late  Benjamin 
Kline,  an  old  boatman,  who  resided  for  many  years  in 
Dock  Street,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

At  this  date,  1909.  the  Schuylkill  Canal  is  still  open 
from  Port  Clinton  to  Philadelphia,  for  a  few  boats. 

But,  in  all  probability,  its  usefulness  is  past.  But, 
having  had  a  long  and  useful  career,  it  can  afford  to  retire 
from  business,  and  give  place  to  something  more  satisfactory 
to  the  present  fast  age. 
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Schuylkill  Chronicles  for  the  Year  1829. 

Gleaned  From  "The  Register  of  Pennsylvania"  by  H.  J.  Herbein. 
Read  Before  the  Society  May  25,  1910. 


The  issue  of  January  3rd  published  a  tabulated  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature.  This  table  shows  that 
in  1824  there  were  24  Justices  of  the  Peace  living  in 
Schuylkill  County. 

The  issue  of  January  10th,  1829,  contains  the  "annual 
report  of  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  to  the  Stockholders,  for  the  year 
1828/' 

In  part  the  report  says,  "Anthracite  coal,  the  u>e  of 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  unknown,  and  of  which  in 
1820  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  tons  were  con- 
sumed, has  now  become  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  and 
the  consumption  has  advanced  to  upwards  of  75,000  tons 
a  year  and  is  constantly  increasing;  so  as  to  warrant  the 
belief,  that  the  demand  will  be  fully  equal  in  a  few  years  to 
the  means  of  supply,  and  thus  afford  a  bountiful  return  to 
the  Stockholders  for  the  long  privation  of  the  income  of 
their  capital,  advanced  to  forward  a  magnificent  work,  and 
one  so  important  to  the  State. 

"The  quantity  of  coal  which  was  brought  to  market  last 
season  was  47,284  tons,  and  in  1827  only  31,360  tons,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  15,924  tons,  or  more  than  50  per  cent., 
which  increase  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  quantity 
brought  down  in  1826,  which  was  16,767  tons. 

"The  whole  amount  of  the  tolls  last  year  was  $87,171, 
of  this  there  was  derived  from  coal  $46,202." 

February  7th,  1829.  is  published  from  "Miners'  Jour- 
nal". "Pottsville,  Improvements  and  Prospects.  Twenty 
houses  are  building  here,  and  in  the  Spring  a  number  more 
are  to  be  erected.     Yet  the  demand  is  unabated. 

"In  1824  the  site,  which  is  now  so  well  covered,  boasted 
but  five  houses.     The  rapid  growth  of  the  place  is  but  the 
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commencement  of  a  permanent  augmentation,  while  it 
evinces  the  power  of  individual  enterprise  and  unwearied 
industry.  It  is  embosomed  by  mountains,  from  which  its 
wealth  is  drawn.  How,  or  by  whom,  the  coal  and  other 
minerals  were  first  discovered,  we  have  yet  to  learn — for 
like  the  early  settlers,  we  too,  have  to  delve  for  information. 
One  thing  is  certain;  we  have  here  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth.  Though  much  lias  been  done  in  the  coal  trade, 
it  is  as  nothing,  when  we  consider  the  natural  resources,  the 
facilities  of  transportation,  and  the  continued  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  staple  of  the  county. 

"In  addition  to  the  coal  business,  as  shown  by  the  late 
report  of  the  Navigation  Company,  we  have  reason  to  cal- 
culate largely  on  the  transportation  of  other  articles. 
Pottsville  is  the  agricultural  depot  for  a  large  and  fertile 
section.  A  great  part,  and  indeed,  we  may  say  the  whole 
of  this  sort  of  business,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
of  this  place,  while  Reading,  an  old  and  wealthy  town, 
remains,  with  its  capital  dormant,  mechanics  have  more 
work  than  they  can  do,  and  every  man  is  full  of  business." 

March  29th,  1829,  is  published  the  ''Auditor  General's 
Report,  on  the  finances ;  Revenue  of  the  Commonwealth, 
for  1828." 

According  to  this  report  the  revenues  from  Schuylkill 
County  were:  Tavern  Licenses.  John  Schall,  late  Treasurer 
of  the  County,  $580.06;  Joseph  Hammer,  Treasurer, 
$350.00;  total,  $930.06.  State  Maps,  $33.25.  Duties  on 
Dealers  in  Foreign  Merchandise,  $358.71.  Pamphlet  Laws, 
$1-43- 

The  issue  of  March  28th  publishes  an  account  of  a 
Medical  Commencement  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  March  21st,  1829. 

Among  the  forty  graduates  from  Penna.  is  found  the 
name  of  George  Halberstadt,  subject  of  Thesis,  "Structure 
and  Pathology  of  Mucous  Membranes". 

The  same  issue  contains  this  letter:  "Reading.  March 
14,  We  are  gratified  in  being  authorized  to  state  that  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  April  next,  a  daily  (instead  of  a  tri- 
weekly) mail-stage  will  be  in  operation  from  and  to  this 
place  and  Mount  Carbon.    Our  eastern  and  western  fellow- 
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citizens  will  thus  be  enabled  to  visit  the  coal  mines  of 
Schuylkill  Co.  without  any  detention  on  the  way." 

April  nth,  a  news  item  says:  "A  daily  stage  com- 
menced running  on  the  1st  instant  between  this  city  and 
Pottsville — through  in  one  day." 

The  same  issue  states :  "April  2,  1 1  boats  carrying  304 
tons  of  coal  departed  from  Mount  Carbon  for  this  city." 
Also  the  extract  from  The  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal 
of  April  4.  "It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  has  been  opened,  and  that  the  whole  line 
from  Mount  Carbon  to  Philadelphia  was  in  navigable  order 
yesterday." 

May  9th,  publishes  "Titles  of  the  Public  Acts,  Passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsvlvania,  during  the  Session  of 
1828-29." 

Those  applying  to  Schuylkill  Co.  were: 

"A  further  supplement  to  the  Act  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  incorporate  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Navigation 
Company." 

"An  Act  authorizing  the  laying  out  of  certain  State 
roads  in  Greene,  York,  Cumberland  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties." 

"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road 
Company." 

"A  further  supplement  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  to 
authorize  the  Governor  to  incorporate  a  company  to  make 
a  lock  navigation  on  the  east  branch  of  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, called  Little  Schuylkill,  passed  on  the  20th  day  of 
March,  1826." 

"A  supplement  to  an  Act  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
incorporate  the  Mill  Creek  and  Mine  Hill  Navigation  and 
Rail  Road  Company,  approved  the  7th  dav  of  Februarv, 
1826." 

"An  Act  authorizing  the  election  of  a  Constable  in  the 
borough  of  Pottsville,  in  the  County  of  Schuylkill,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

May  16th,  1829,  is  found  this  reprint  from  Miners' 
Journal:  "Pottsville.  Great  preparations  are  making  in 
this  place  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  a  large  number  of 
buildings  during  the  present  season.  The  ten  buildings 
situated  on  Coal  street,  and  ten  situated  on  Mahantongo 


street,  and  styled  'Clinton  Row',  which  were  put  up  by  an 
enterprising  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  families  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 
We  are  also  pleased  to  state  that  a  number  of  substantial 
brick  buildings  will  be  erected.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  as 
they  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  the 
town. 

"Rents  here  are  very  high ;  a  two  story  building  on 
the  main  street  will  command  a  rent  of  between  2  and  300 
dollars  per  annum.  Capitalists  could  not  lay  out  their 
money  to  better  advantage  than  by  purchasing  lots  and 
building  upon  them,  as  at  the  rate  of  rents  above  stated, 
they  would  realize  an  interest  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  invested,  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  increase  in  value  the  property  undoubtedly 
would  undergo. 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  amount  of  business 
done  in  this  town,  we  present  the  following  statement : 
Since  the  opening  of  the  navigation  this  spring  until  the 
30th  April,  there  had  been  despatched  from  Pottsville  236 
boats,  carrying  6472  tons.  From  April  24th  to  April  30th, 
1829,  59  coal  boats  were  despatched,  carrying  1637  tons ; 
during  the  same  period  last  year  32  coal  boats,  carrying 
915  tons  were  despatched.  Increase  for  the  week  in  favor 
of  1829,  27  boats  and  722  tons ! — Such  is  the  grand  effect 
of  opening  a  water  communication  from  a  seaport  to  a 
coal  region. 

"So  great  is  the  scarcity  of  teams  at  this  place  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  to  haul  coal  to  the 
landings  as  fast  as  it  is  transported.  Persons  at  a  distance 
owning  teams,  would  receive  very  good  wages  for  them  by 
sending  them  here  for  that  purpose." 

The  same  issue  also  repiints  from  the  Miners'  Journal: 
"Port  Carbon.  This  village  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill navigation,  which  was  extended  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Creek  last  summer,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Pottsville  The  town  is  thriving  very  rapidly — there 
are  already  3  stores,  3  taverns,  and  about  20  dwelling 
houses;  and  it  is  supposed  that  between  20  and  30  more 
will  be  erected  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season.  This 
place  is  very  happily  located,  surrounded  almost  by  lofty 
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mountains,  whose  bowels  are  well  stored  with  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  region,  Anthracite  coal,  which  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  landings  with  great  facility. 

The  ground  plot  for  this  town  was  laid  out  by  several 
enterprising  individuals — the  lots  adjoining  the  landings,  by 
Abraham  Pott  and  Jacob  Seitzinger;  and  adjoining  this  to 
the  westward  is  Lawtonville,  laid  out  by  William  Lawton, 
Esq.,  and  on  the  continuation  of  the  river  Schuylkill  is 
Rhoadesville,  laid  out  by  Daniel  J.  Rhoads,  Esq. — the  whole 
of  which  constitutes  Port  Carbon,  and  possess  advantages 
of  no  ordinary  nature  to  become  a  place  of  considerable 
business." 

May  23rd,  1829,  is  published  this  letter:  "Pottsville, 
May  16,  1829.  The  weather  here  still  continues  cold,  and 
we  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  found  the  heat 
of  a  good  coal  fire  absolutely  necessary.  On  Wednesday 
morning  last  (13th)  we  had  a  very  severe  frost,  resemb- 
ling a  slight  fall  of  snow,  which  we  fear,  has  very  much 
injured,  if  not  completely  destroyed,  what  little  fruit  and 
vegetables  we  have.  On  the  same  morning,  there  was  ice 
frozen  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  trough  at  our  office 
door." 

June  20th.  reprints  from  a  Reading  paper:  "In  an 
excursion  on  the  Broad  Mountain,  in  Schuylkill  County, 
during  the  past  week,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  at 
finding  it  literally  alive  with  Locusts.  Every  tree,  bush 
and  even  the  ground  appears  covered  with  these  merrv 
insects.  They  do  not  appear  there,  as  we  were  informed, 
annually  and  it  lacks  five  of  the  seventeen  years  since  we 
were  last  visited  by  them  in  this  quarter." 

In  the  same  issue  appears  this  letter:  ''Orwigsburg. 
Schuylkill  Co.,  .Pa.,  June  5.  The  resources  of  our  county 
are  becoming  daily  developed.  Within  the  last  week  an 
extensive  body  of  Iron  Ore  has  been  discovered  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Deibert.  a  few  hundred  vards  from 
this  borough,  near  the  turnpike  leading  to  Pottsville.  Thev 
have  already  dug  down  a  considerable  depth  and  bored  stiil 
further,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  bodv.  The 
ore  is  pronounced  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  A  few  acres 
of  the  land  was  this  morning  sold  to  a  gentleman  of  Read- 
ing for  1S00  dollars." 


The  same  issue  quotes  from  Miners'  Journal:  "Coal 
Trade  of  the  Schuylkill.  Shipments  of  coal  from  Mount 
Carbon  to  Philadelphia: — Week  ending  6th  inst,  101  boats 
carrying  2,713  tons,  per  last  report,  545  boats  carrying 
14,907  tons;  total  646  boats  carrying  17,620  tons. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  last  year,  the  amount  of  coal 
sent  to  market  was  12,961  tons,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  present  season  of  4,659  tons.  Our  readers  will  please 
bear  in  mind  that  the  navigation  opened  two  weeks  later 
this  season  than  in  1828.  On  no  occasion,  we  believe,  did 
the  weekly  quantity  last  year  amount  to  2,000  tons — this 
year  it  has  amounted  to  2,713,  and  may,  in  a  short  time, 
amount  to  3,000  tons  per  week." 

The  issue  of  June  27th,  1829,  says,  "Coal  Regions": 
"We  copy  the  following  from  the  Pottsville  Miners'  Jour- 
nal, which  purports  to  be  a  transverse  view  of  the  coal 
region  from  the  Sharp  to  the  Broad  Mountain — by  Mr. 
Thomas  Mills,  at  the  collector's  office  of  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation Company. 

"The  coal  district,  the  length  of  which  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  70  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  from  Sharp 
Mountain  to  the  Broad  Mountain  is  about  three  miles, — the 
whole  space  contains  about  two  hundred  and  ten  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  the  Schuylkill  mines  in  the  middle; 
the  Swatara  and  Susquehanna  in  the  west,  and  the  Lehigh 
mines  in  the  east.  This  country  is  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  valuable  productions,  particularly  towards  the 
Broad  Mountain,  where  the  mines  of  iron  ore  and  anthracite 
coal  are  immensely  valuable.  The  soil  is  composed  of  secon- 
dary and  alluvial  formation,  but  is  by  no  means  fertile 
throughout  the  district;  but  there  are  many  rich  bottoms, 
so  that  the  country  might  sustain  a  great  population.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  mild  and  agreeable  in 
winter;  in  summer,  particularly  on  the  Broad  Mountain,  it 
is  delightful. 

"The  principle  towns  and  villages  are  Pottsville,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Port  Carbon,  Lawtonville,  Rhoadesville  (the  latter 
two  constitute  part  of  Port  Carbon),  Mount  Carbon,  Bath. 
Centreville,  Allenville,  Salem  (incorporated  in  the  Borough 
of  Pottsville),  Lewisville  and  Pinegrove.  The  large  extent 
of  country  upon  the  Broad  Mountain  has  been  but  partially 


explored.  Future  researches  will  no  doubt  make  important 
discoveries  in  that  quarter,  and  at  some  future  day,  not  far 
distant,  Pottsville,  Port  Carbon,  Mauch  Chunk,  Etc.,  will 
be  the  seat  of  large  and  important  settlements. 

"From  the  already  explored  part  of  the  coal  region,  and 
extent  to  which  some  of  the  coal  veins  are  worked,  and  from 
different  branches  of  the  coal  trade  connected  therewith,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  correct  statement  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  our  coal  region. — From  actual  measurement  we 
find  the  average  thickness  of  the  veins  to  be  ten  feet — the 
depth  we  must  leave  to  future  generations  to  discover.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  1,000  feet  upon  the  inclination  of  the  vein  can 
be  worked  without  going  more  than  200  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  rivers  in  the  neighborhood,  the  power  of  which  when 
applied  to  proper  machinery  will  very  much  facilitate  the 
raising  of  coal  from  an  immense  depth,  and  that  without  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  mining,  but  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  coal,  a  circumstance  ascertained  to  be  the  case  by  experi- 
ments made  in  the  neighborhood.  If  we  take  for  the  pres- 
ent 1000  feet  in  depth,  which  we  are  certainly  safe  in  calcu- 
lating upon,  we  shall  then  have  from  the  present  number  of 
veins  opened,  11.088  millions  of  square  feet  of  coal,  which 
at  50  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  leaves  2.475  millions 
500,000  tons  of  coal,  worth  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  with- 
out one  farthing  of  expense  at  mining  1,237  millions, 
500,000  dollars,  and  to  the  miner,  when  delivered  at  Phila- 
delphia, 17,328  millions  500,000  dollars,  a  sum  sufficient,  at 
forty  dollars  per  acre,  to  levy  the  United  States,  and  at 
twelve  dollars  per  acre,  would  purchase  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America/' 

The  same  issue,  June  27th,  says:  "The  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  Journal  of  Saturday  last  contains  the  following 
interesting  description  of  the  Coal  Mines  in  Schuylkill 
County. 

'"We  visited  the  mines  of  the  North  America 
Coal  Company,  where  we  found  the  operation  of  mining 
conducted  with  skill,  economy  and  industry.  We  entered 
one  of  the  drifts  a  distance  of  1500  feet  from  its  mouth. 
nearly  horizontal,  or  perhaps  a  rise  of  one  inch  in  everv 
100  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  water  and  keeping 
the  drift  dry,  without  the  aid  of  labor  or  machinery.     The 
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sinking  of  coal  shafts  are  for  the  present  exploded,  as  too 
expensive,  and  drifts  substituted,  because  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  keeping  the  mines  free  from  water.  In  the 
drift  we  are  now  speaking  of,  there  is  a  temporary  railroad, 
on  which  a  horse  draws  two  waggons,  containing  two  tons 
of  coal,  managed  by  a  small  boy.  Between  70  and  100  tons 
of  coal  are  daily  mined  and  hauled  out.  We  next  visited 
the  "St.  Clair  Coal  Mines",  of  which  Francis  B.  Nichols, 
Esq.,  is  the  principal  proprietor  and  lessor.  If  there  be 
anything  in  a  name,  we  think  these  mines  have  received  an 
honourable  as  well  as  a  felicitous  distinction — Honourable — 
for  is  there  an  American  patriot  that  docs  not  revere  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Major  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair?  Felicitous  from  the  circumstance  of 
that  much  esteemed  veteran  of  the  revolution  having  more 
than  forty  years  ago  visited  the  coal  region  in  Schuylkill 
County,  and  predicted  all  that  has  been  realized.  This  was 
no  dream  or  fancy,  no  baseless  vision,  but  the  development 
of  a  mind  as  sagacious  in  geological  acumen,  as  in  the 
science  of  war.  From  these  mines  to  Mill  Creek,  or  Port 
Carbon  landings,  a  railroad  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  weeks. 

"'Our  next  visit  was  to  the  mines  on  the  East  Branch, 
through  Schuylkill  Valley  to  Stahl's  Mill.  In  this  valley  a 
double  track  railroad  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion. 
A  section  of  three  miles  will  be  ready  for  examination  in 
ten  or  fifteen  days.  Its  whole  length  is  about  ten  miles, 
extending  from  Port  Carbon  landings  to  Reber's  Grist  Mill, 
passing  through  rich  hills  of  coal  on  either  side.  On  a 
small  stream  we  saw  a  rich  vein  of  coal  jutting  the  water's 
edge  as  if  obstructed  in  its  passage,  but  fearlessly  awaiting 
the  tools  of  the  miner  to  be  disembowled  for  the  use  of  man. 

*"Our  last  visit  was  through  the  coal  region  lying  be- 
tween the  West  and  West  west  branches,  and  from  thence 
to  the  summit  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  whose  altitude  by 
actual  observation,  is  900  feet  from  water  level  at  Poitsville. 
The  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad  will  pass 
through  the  valley  of  this  extensive  region,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  operations  will  soon  be  commenced. 
That  the  whole  of  Broad  Mountain  abounds  in  coal,  i^ 
reduced  to  a  geological  certainty,  and  any  one  having  the 
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least  experience,  may,  while  travelling  over  it,  upon  what  is 
called  the  old  Sunbury  Road,  have  ocular  proof.  We  visit- 
ed several  shafts  in  their  primitive  state,  but  all  indicating 
an  approximation  to  this  valuable  mineral.  On  every  spur 
of  this  mountain,  wc  were  greeted  with  the  monotonous  and 
almost  deafening  hum  of  myriads  of  locusts. 

"Tn  all  our  visits  made  to  great  number  of  mines,  where 
many  hands  are  daily  employed,  we  did  not  observe  a  single 
workman  disguised  by  liquor.  They  all  appeared  to  be 
healthy,  contented,  industrious,  and  were  peculiarly  polite 
and  communicative.'" 

July  4th,  1829,  is  published  the  new  apportionment  bill, 
which  at  a  ratio  of  7,700,  entitles  the  6th  district — Berks 
and  Schuylkill — to  two  Senators,  and  at  a  ratio  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-four,  Schuylkill  is  entitled 
to  one  representative. 

The  same  issue  publishes  a  list  of  taxablcs,  by  counties. 
According  to  this  list  the  taxibles  in  Schuylkill  County  num- 
bered 2,715,  and  an  estimated  population  at  5  to  1  of  13,575. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  10;  Slaves,  2. 

The  same  date  is  published  this  letter,  from  Miners' 
Journal :  "Pottsville,  June  24th.  Laborers  Wanted.  500 
laborers  and  experienced  miners  can  obtain  immediate  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  at  the  different  coal  mines  and 
railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place. 

"A  daily  mail  commenced  running  between  Philadelphia 
on  the  24th  inst.  This  is  a  very  desirable  and  happy  ar- 
rangement, as  the  intercourse  carried  on  and  the  business 
transacted  between  the  two  places  has  become  so  great  that 
it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  a  daily  communica- 
tion should  be  kept  up  between  the  citizens  of  both  places. 

"Wc  have  been  informed  by  a  citizen  of  this  place,  that 
four  years  ago  he  left  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  to  Pottsville,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Reading 
he  ascertained  that  the  mail  stage  passed  through  Pottsville 
only  once  a  week,  and  he  was  compelled  either  to  procure 
private  conveyance,  or  lie  at  Reading  several  days.  Now 
we  have  a  daily  mail,  conveyed  in  a  large  stage,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  all  the  passenger*,  as  the  proprietor  was 
compelled   to   run   three   additional    stages   on    Wednesday, 


which  were  all  crowded.     We  wish  no  better  proof  than 
the  above  to  show  the  prosperity  of  our  borough." 

In  same  issue,  and  from  same  paper,  we  find :  "Lumber. 
A  retrograde  movement. — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record,  that 
the  demand  for  that  article  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
at  Pottsville,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  used  in 
laying  the  railroads  and  constructing  numerous  buildings, 
that  notwithstanding  the  almost  unparallelled  amount  of 
timber  that  is  annually  converted  into  lumber  at  our  saw 
mills,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity,  well 
seasoned  to  finish  some  of  the  dwelling  houses  commenced, 
and  several  individuals  have  been  induced  to  send  to  Phila- 
delphia for  a  supply  for  that  purpose.  Who  would  have 
thought,  a  few  years  ago.  that  the  citizens  of  Pottsville 
would  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for 
lumber?" 

July  25th  is  reported  from  "Miners'  Journal" : 
"Coal  on  Broad  Mountain. — We  understand  that  a  vein  of 
coal  has  been  opened  on  the  Broad  Mountain,  on  a  tract 
of  land  situated  at  the  head  of  the  West  Branch  Railroad, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  twenty-nine  feet  thick.  We  have 
seen  a  specimen  of  the  coal,  which  we  can  pronounce  equal 
in  quality  to  any  at  present  sent  to  market  from  this  region. 
Daily  developments  are  taking  place  on  the  above  moun- 
tain, and  should  many  more  such  veins  be  discovered  (there 
being  evidently  traces  of  some  even  larger),  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  uncover 
that  part  of  the  mountain  and  quarry  the  coal. — We  also 
understand  that  a  vein  of  coal  was  lately  opened  on  the 
route  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  seventeen  and  a 
half  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  pronounced  to  be  excellent." 

From  same  source  the  Register  quotes.  "Pottsville, 
Schuylkill  Co.,  July  4. 

"A  new  era  is  rapidly  approaching  at  this  place,  which 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  generallv — we  mean 
the  extension  of  railroads  throughout  the  coal  district. 
Three  miles  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad  will  be  com- 
pleted in  three  or  four  weeks — two  miles  oi  the  Mill  Creek 
Railroad  will  be  completed  shortly.  Preparations  are  nuk- 
ing for  laying  the  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  the  stock  of  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad  has 
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been  taken,  which,  it  is  presumed  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately." . 

The  same  issue  says : — "Some  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  trie  neighborhood  of  Pottsviilc  and  Mount  Carbon,  in 
procuring  a  sufficiency  of  laborers.  The  Editor  of  the 
Miners'  Journal  adds  by  request  the  following  list  of  prices, 
Experienced  Miners,  Si. 25  per  day;  Carpenters,  Si. 25  per 
day;  Masons,  $i-37/j  per  day;  Common  Laborers,  See,  90c. 
per  day." 

August  1st  is  reprinted  from  the  '"Miners'  Journal": 
"Discovery  and  Introduction  of  Anthracite  Coal.  This 
coal  was  known  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  being  so  different  from  any  previously 
known,  was  not  thought  of  any  value,  and  the  search  was 
abandoned.  About  forty  years  since,  a  blacksmith  by  the 
name  of  Whetstone,  found  coal  and  u^ed  it  in  his  smith- 
shop.  At  a  very  early  period  Judge  Cooper  declared  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  coal  in  this  district,  and  the 
Messrs.  Potts  explored  along  the  old  Sunbury  Road,  but 
without  success.  A  Mr.  William  Morris  afterward  be- 
came proprietor  of  most  of  the  coal  lands  at  the  head  of 
our  canal ;  he  found  coal,  took  some  to  Philadelphia  about 
the  year  1S00,  but  all  his  efforts  to  bring  it  into  use  failed, 
he  abandoned  the  project,  and  sold  his  lauds  to  Mr.  Pott. 

"About  twenty  years  ago  Peter  Bastens,  a  blue  dyer 
in  building  the  valley  forge,  found  coal  in  the  tail  race. — 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  David  Berlin  permanently  com- 
menced to  use  and  instruct  others  in  their  use  for  many 
years  afterward.  About  1S12  Mr.  George  Shoemaker,  a 
resident  of  this  town,  and  Nicho  Allen  discovered  coal  on 
land  they  had  purchased,  now  called  Centreville.  Allen 
soon  gave  up  the  concern  to  Shoemaker,  who  took  nine 
wagon  loads  to  Philadelphia,  on  two  wagon  loads  Mr.  S. 
got  carriage  paid,  the  others  he  gave  away  to  persons  who 
would  use  them.  When  Shoemaker  was  about  to  abandon 
coal  and  return  home,  Messrs.  Mellon  and  Bishop,  of  Dela- 
ware County,  made  experiments  in  their  rolling  mill  and 
succeeded  beyond  expectations.  Mr.  Wernwig,  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Phoenix  Works  at  French  Creek,  found  them 
eminently  useful. 

''From  the  facts   and  dates,  it   would   appear  that  to 


Mr.  David  Berlin,  George  Shoemaker,  and  Messrs  Mellon 
and  Bishop,  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  use 
and  introduction  of  our  anthracite  or  stone  coal." 

August  ist  is  published  this  letter. — "Pottsville,  July 
25.  Twenty  buildings  have  been  completed  in  this  borough 
already,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  fifty  more  have 
been  contracted  for,  all  of  which  are  to  be  finished  before 
winter  sets  in.  Fifteen  will  be  built  of  brick — the  remain- 
der of  stone  and  frame.  We  speak  within  bounds,  when 
we  state  that  at  least  one  hundred  dwelling  houses  would  be 
built  this  season,  were  it  possible  to  obtain  material  and 
workmen  on  reasonable  terms. 

"At  Port  Carbon  about  fifty  lots  have  been  disposed  of. 
According  to  the  condition  of  sale,  are  to  be  improved  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Such  is  the  march  of  improvement 
here,  and  still  we  have  not  more  than  one  half  the  buildings 
we  ought  to  have  to  accommodate  our  present  business. 

"Our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Moore,  is  attaching  an  ad- 
dition of  twenty-five  feet  to  his  storehouse  at  Mount  Car- 
bon, which  was  found  too  small  to  accommodate  his  share 
of  the  transportation  business. 

"During  the  past  week  a  canal  boat,  while  lying  at 
Port  Carbon  during  the  cessation  of  navigation,  was  chang- 
ed into  a  boarding  house.  The  boatmen,  unwilling  to  lose 
time,  worked  on  the  railroad,  and  kept  boarders,  without 
being  troubled  with  ground  rent." 

September  5th  publishes  the  "Official  Returns  made 
by  the  Prothonotaries  and  Sheriffs  of  the  different  counties 
to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  and  causes  of  the  general  distress."  According 
to  this  report  the  returns  from  Schuylkill  County  for  the 
year  1819  were:  No.  of  actions  for  debt  brought,  235;  No. 
judgments  confessed,  154;  No.  Sheriff's  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty, 32 ;  No.  of  imprisonments  for  debt,  80. 

Sept.  15th  is  published  this  report:  '"Coal  Trade.  Ship- 
ments of  coal  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Philadelphia:  Week 
ending  §th  inst,  j8  boats  carrying  2,105  tons;  per  last  re- 
port, 1,584  boats  carrying  42,494  tons;  total,  1,662  boat- 
carrying  44,594  tons." 

September  19th,  reprints  from  "Miners'  Journal": 
"Coal.     Many  of  our  newly  opened  veins  are  assuming  ap- 
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pearances  similar  to  those  which  characterize  Mauch 
Chunk.  They  are  of  various  sizes  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  generally  present  a  less  inclination 
than  smaller  ones.  They  are  mostly  contiguous  to  Mine 
Hill  and  the  Broad  Mountain.  One  has  been  opened  by 
Messrs.  Pott  and  Bannan  in  the  latter  range,  in  which, 
after  descending  about  twenty-eight  feet  they  encountered 
a  small  vein,  and  digging  through  that  came  again  to  a 
variegated  coal  of  the  finest  quality.  Up  Mill  Creek  (on 
the  portion  denominated  the  "Lee  tract")  another  has  been 
opened  by  Mr.  Ever  to  the  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet,  and 
the  bottom  slate  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  same  vein 
is  again  opened  by  Messrs.  Woodside  and  Beck  on  the 
same  tract.  It  appears  to  decrease  in  size  as  it  advances 
West,  and  it  has  been  traced  to  the  Flowery  Field  tract  of 
Ridgway,  dimming,  ixc.  and  opened  by  Wallace,  Burr  and 
Co.  to  the  extent  of  twelve  feet.  The  coal  throughout  is  oi 
a  beautiful  texture,  of  a  jet  color,  with  a  lustre  strongly 
vitreous.  Its  ignition  is  easily  accomplished,  and  it  burns 
without  cinder  to  a  clear  white  ashes.  Veins  have  likewise 
been  opened  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned.  On  the  Broad 
Mountain  also,  a  vein  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  by  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Shoemaker  and  Lippincott, 
which  has  produced  some  speciments  of  uncommon  line 
coal. 

"From  all  these  appearances,  we  are  more  firmly  in- 
clined to  what  has  ever  been  our  opinion,  that  the  Lehigh 
coal  at  Mauch  Chunk  is  not  en  masse,  but  a  vein  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions,  or  probably  the  eastern  termination 
of  all  the  principal  veins  in  the  Anthracite  range,  from  which 
they  radiate  to  the  length  of  eighty  miles.  The  intersection 
of  the  coal  strata  is  the  same  in  all,  and  we  think  it  a  rea- 
sonable conjecture  to  presume,  that  after  the  discovery  of 
these  veins,  we  can  with  equal  facilities,  double  the  quan- 
tity of  our  exports." 

September  26th  appears  this  extract  from  "Miners' 
Journal":  "Schuylkill  Coal. — Various  opinions  appear  to 
be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  quantity  oi  Schuylkill 
Coal  that  will  he  sent  to  the  market  this  season.  We  cannot 
dip  our  pen  into  futurity  and  register  fordicoming  events, 
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but  we  can  form  an  estimate  from  existing  facts  that  will 
not  materially  deviate  from  the  actual  quantity. — The  num- 
ber of  tons  sent  to  market  amounts  to  48482,  which  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  per  week  since  the  naviga- 
tion opened,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
weekly  quantity  will  be  augmented  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Taking  this  for  granted,  our  shipments  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  65,000  tons.  The  Lehigh  Company 
may  send  from  18  to  20,000 — making  in  all  85,000  tons. 
The  consumers  may  rest  assured  that  this  will  be  the  whole 
quantity  of  coal  they  can  possibly  receive  from  the  two 
places,  unless  the  navigation  of  both  canals  remain  open 
until  January,  which,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  is 
rather  problematical." 

The  issue  of  October  3rd  publishes  a  letter  from 
"Miners'  Journal'',  dated  Pottsville,  September  26.  ''Last 
week  our  city  (in  miniature)  was  enlivened  by  the  cry  of 
'Sea  Bass',  'Fine  Fresh  Sea  Bass',  which  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  visages  of  our  mountaineers  that  it  would  have 
been  a  fit  subject  for  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  to  imitate. 
Had  any  person  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  have  asserted 
7  years  ago  that  so  delicious  a  food  as  Fresh  Sea  Bass 
would  adorn  the  tables  among  the  hills  of  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty, he  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  madman  and  sent  to 
a  lunatic  asylum. — 

"Coal. — Another  coal  vein  twenty-two  feet  thick  has 
been  discovered  on  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  Horning  and 
Audenried,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Railroad. — 

"Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad. — This  work  is  progressing 
rapidly — six  miles  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  next 
week. — 

"Mount  Carbon  Railroad. — Inquiries  have  been  fre- 
quently made  as  to  the  time  when  this  work  will  be  com- 
menced. We  can  only  state  that  the  President  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Robinson,  engineer,  made  a  hasty  examina- 
tion of  the  route  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany. What  they  concluded  on,  we  are  unable  to  state — 
but,  we  know,  that  if  the  work  is  not  commenced  in  a  short 
time,  we  are  afraid  very  little  will  be  done  towards  its 
completion  this  season. — 
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"Mill  Creek  Railroad. — The  proprietors  of  this  road  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  having  it  covered  with  iron,  which 
will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
it  will  be  in  complete  trim  for  the  hauling  of  coal  in 
abundance  to  the  landings  at  Port  Carbon. 

"A  lateral  railroad,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
has  been  laid  by  several  individuals,  which  intersects  the 
Mill  Creek  Railroad  about  one  mile  above  Port  Carbon,  and 
extends  to  that  portion  of  coal  land  denominated  the 
'Ravensdale  Tract',  which  brings  into  use  a  large  district  of 
coal  country. — 

"The  iron  used  in  covering  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad 
was  imported  from  England,  and  delivered  at  this  place, 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  have  been  manufac- 
tured for  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"Experiments  have  also  been  made  on  three  different 
railroads  which  fully  authorize  us  in  asserting  that  one 
horse  can  draw  a  train  of  six  cars,  each  containing  one  ton 
of  coal,  with  perfect  ease. — 

"Little  Schuylkill  Railroad. — It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  notice  the  different  avenues  opening  for  the  coal 
of  our  region  to  find  its  way  to  market,  and  among  the 
number  this  railroad  fnay  be  considered  as  a  valuable  im- 
provement— it  will  bring  into  use  a  large  district  of  coal 
country,  which,  heretofore,  has  been  of  very  little  value  to 
the  holders  thereof — and  it  will  also  contribute  in  supplying 
the  market  with  this  species  of  fuel,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  yearly  increasing  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 
means  requisite  for  conveying  a  necessary  supply  to  mar- 
ket." 

October  nth  is  reprinted  from  "Miners'  Journal": 
"Mount  Carbon  Railroad. — On  Wednesday  last  \V.  R. 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  an  able  and  experienced  engineer,  arrived 
at  this  place  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  above 
road,  lie  is  now  actively  engaged  in  leveling  and  fixing 
upon  the  route.  We  understand  the  road  will  be  graded 
this  Fall,  and  the  rails  laid  early  in  the  Spring. 

"West  Branch  Railroad. —Last  week  the  ground  was 
broken  to  commence  this  improvement,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and   fifty   men  are  now  engaged  in  grading  the 
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ground  preparatory  to  laying  the  road.     It  will  consist  of 
two  tracks — laid  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

The  road  commences  at  Schuylkill  Haven  and  extends 
up  to  the  confluence  of  the  West  and  West  West  branches 
of  the  Schuylkill,  from  whence  branches  will  follow  the 
directions  of  the  two  streams  to  the  foot  of  the  Broad 
Mountain;  making  a  distance,  altogether,  of  about  17  miles. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  route  will  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  next  season. 

"At  Schuylkill  Haven  a  beautiful  town  has  been  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Rhoads  and  others,  who  offer  lots  for 
sale  on  very  accommodating  terms. 

"The  distance  of  the  different  railroads  completed,  com- 
menced, and  contemplated,  in  this  region,  is  as  follows:: 
Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  10  miles;  Mount  Carbon  Rail- 
road, 8  miles;  Mill  Creek  Railroad,  4  miles;  West  Branch 
Railroad,  17  miles;  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  22  miles; 
making  an  aggregate  distance  of  61  miles. 

"The  estimate  is  independent  of  the  numerous  lateral 
roads  that  will  branch  off  from  the  main  tracks  throughout 
almost  every  portion  of  the  coal  country. 

"If  we  can  send  to  market  this  season  65,000  tons  of 
coal,  with  our  present  crippled  mode  of  conveyance  to  the 
landings,  what  quantity  may  the  consumers  expect  from  us 
next  year,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  above  mighty  en- 
gines will  be  put  in  force. 

The  issue  of  October  31st  publishes  a  "Statement  of 
suits  in  the  Southern  District  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from 
1819  to  1824."  The  general  statement  of  the  Prothonotary 
of  Schuylkill  County  returns  701  original  suits,  to  263 
pleas  or  defense  were  entered,  40  determined  by  arbitra- 
tion, 176  were  placed  on  trial  list  within  said  period  of  three 
years,  68  were  disposed  of  by  jury  trial  in  that  time,  10S 
disposed  of  in  any  other  manner,  4  removed  to  Supreme 
Court  by  writs  of  error,  of  which  1  was  determined  by 
Supreme  Court,  and  1  reversed,  and  1  determined  in  court 
below. 

The     same     issue     quotes     from     "Miner's  Journal": 

"Lumber. About  eight  million   feet  of  lumber,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  will  be  consumed  the  presrnt  season  in  this 
Borough  and  vicinity,  which  has  made  it  a  scarce  article, 
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and  advanced  its  price  twofold.  All  the  sawmills  in  the 
neighborhood  have  been  kept  in  full  gear,  but  the  quantity 
they  supply  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  demand,  large 
quantities  having  been  brought  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
Philadelphia. 

"Large  tracts  of  well-timbered  land  abound  in  the  Cata- 
wissa  Valley,  along  the  Mahanoy,  and  in  fact  throughout 
almost  every  portion- of  this  country,  through  which 
streams  are  winding,  on  whose  courses  numerous  saw  mills 
can  be  erected  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  would  abundantly 
reward  those  who  feel  disposed  to  embark  in  such  under- 
takings. 

"In  some  of  these  valleys  the  soil  is  of  an  excellent 
quality  and  could  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage.'' 

The  same  issue  also  reprints  from  "Miners'  Journal" : 
"A  New  Market  for  Schuylkill  Coal. — Last  week  some  of 
our  coal  merchants  shipped  off  several  boat  loads  of  coal 
for  the  Womelsdorf  and  Lebanon,  Pa.,  markets.  They 
proceeded  to  Reading,  and  then  take  the  Union  Canal  for 
their  place  of  destination.  This  looks  like  'Carrying  coal 
to  New  Castle'." 

The  issue  of  November  7th  reports  the  membership  of 
the  Legislature.  The  State  Senators  for  the  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  District  being  Daniel  A.  Bertolet  and  Jacob 
Krebs  and  George  Rahn,  the  new  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Schuylkill. 

The  same  issue  reprints  from  "Miners'  Journal" : 
"Rise  of  Property — Schuylkill  County.  Prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  this  part  of  the  country 
was  considered  a  'barren  and  mountainous  waste',  not 
worthy  the  attention  of  capitalists,  although  it  being  well 
known  that  its  bowels  were  well  stored  with  Anthracite  coal. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  above  improvement,  the  atten- 
tion of  capitalists  has  been  drawn  towards  us,  and  property 
has  risen  in  value,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  at  a  rate 
almost  unparallelled  in  this  country,  and  is  now  selling  at 
prices  which  would  stagger  the  belief  of  the  most  credulous. 
were  it  not  in  our  power  to  substantiate  our  statements  with 
illustrations  derived  from  ocular  proof. 

"Five  years  ago  the  'Peacock',  tract  of  coal  land  be- 
longing to  the  New  York  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Company,  was 
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purchased  by  them  for  the  sum  of  S9,ooo.  Last  week  it  was 
sold  and  bought  in  by  the  original  seller  for  the  sum  of 
42,000  dollars.  The  present  owner^vA  uti(J£|ste£d,  would 
not  dispose  of  it  for  $70,000.  luOO  iu  4 

"A  tract  of  120  acres  on  the  Broad  Mountain  was  dis- 
posed of  for  the  sum  of  Si 2.000,  which  was  bought  nine 
months  ago  for  Si, 400. 

"One-fourth  of  another  tract  of  450  acres,  on  the  Broad 
Mountain,  has  been  disposed  of  for  Sc»,ooo,  at  which  rate 
the  whole  tract  would  be  worth  $36,000. — But  this  estimate 
is  too  low — the  remaining  three-fourths  will  bring  that  sum 
alone  at  the  present  time.  This  tract  was  purchased  about 
six  years  ago  for  $190. 

"A  tract  on  the  West  Branch  sold  for  6,000  dollars, 
which  was  purchased  nine  months  ago  for  700  dollars. 

"Another  tract  sold  for  16,000  dollars,  which  was  pur- 
chased nine  months  ago  for  1,000  dollars. 

"All  these  sales  have  taken  place  within  the  last  week, 
besides  several  others,  of  which  we  have  not  heard  the  par- 
ticulars." 

The  issue  of  November  7th  also  states : — "We  are  in- 
formed that  eighty  tons  of  iron  for  the  Mine  Hill  and 
Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  arrived  at  this  port  in  the  ship 
Peru.  We  learn  also  that  the  work  is  progressing  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  with  much  celerity  and  despatch.  It  is  said 
also  that  all  the  water  lots  at  Schuylkill  Haven  have  been 
taken  up,  and  a  determination  manifested  to  open  the  coal 
trade  extensively  at  this  point.  Very  extensive  sales  of  coal 
land,  in  the  Pottsville  district,  were  made  at  advanced  prices 
during  the  past  week." 

The  same  issue  reports:  "Coal  Trade  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Shipments   of   coal    from   Mount   Carbon   to   Philadelphia : 

Week  ending  31st,  95  boats,  carrying  2,656  tons. 

Per  last  report,  2202  boats,  carrying  60,625  tons 
Total,  2,357  boats,  carrying  b^,2S2  tons." 

December  19th  is  published  the  official  returns  of  the 
General  Election,  held  in  October.  1829.  These  returns 
show  that  Schuylkill  County  cast,  for  Governor — 902  votes 
for  Wolf,  and  347  for  Ritner. 

The  Auditor  General's  Report  of  the  Finances  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  year  1829  is  contained  in  the  IssiM 
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of  December  26th.  According  to  this  report,  Schuylkill 
County  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  through  its  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Hammer,  on  account  of  ''Tavern  Licenses,  $290.43 ; 
Duties  on  Dealers  in  Foreign  Merchandize,  $340.10;  Collat- 
eral Inheritances,  $29.14,  and  on  Pamphlet  Laws,  Si. 42." 


SCHUYLKILL  CHRONICLES  FROM  1830. 

The  issue  of  January  9th  reprints  from  "Miners'  Jour- 
nal":  "The  Coal  Trade.  The  water  has  now  been  drawn 
off  the  canal,  and  our  transportation  for  the  present  sus- 
pended. It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  state  of  trade  now,  and  what  it  was  at  this 
period  last  year.  During  the  season  of  1828.  47,417  tons 
were  sent  down,  and  in  1829,  the  quantity  was  increased  to 
78,70s  tons,  making  nearly  double  the  amount.  Although 
the  quantity  is  still  insufficient  for  the  demand,  still  we 
think  that  the  approaching  season  will  remedy  the  former 
difficulties,  and  bring  an  adequate  supply  to  the  market. 
Many  of  the  railroads  in  our  vicinity  will  be  completed,  if 
not  by  the  beginning,  at  least  during  the  summer,  and  the 
canal  will  be  nearly  occupied  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capaci- 
ty. The  state  of  affairs  will  assume  a  new  complexion  when 
these  powerful  assistants  to  industry  are  finished.  Xew 
openings  will  be  made,  new  tracts  of  valuable  coal  land 
brought  into  actual  usefulness,  and  new  energies  given  to 
all  the  operations  in  our  vicinity." 

January  23rd  is  published:  "Statement  of  Sundry 
Banks  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember, 1829,  as  reported  to  the  Legislature  on  the  sixth 
of  January,  1830,  by  the  Auditor  General".  According  to 
this  report,  Miner's,  of  Pottsville,  had:  "Capital,  $40,000; 
Notes  in  circulation.  $190,000.00;  Due  other  banks, 
$16,898.00;  Deposits  and  Dividends  unpaid,  $31,421.60: 
Due  Commonwealth  for  taxes,  &c,  $192.00;  Contingent  sur- 
plus fund,  or  profit  and  loss  or  suspense  and  discount, 
$5,524.00;  Bills  discounted  and  receivable,  $197,186.94; 
Stocks  and  loans  to  companies,  securities  and  bills  of  ex- 
change,   $40,000.00;    Specie,  $37,554.00;    Notes    of    other 
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banks  or  due  by  them,  88,493.16;  Suspense  account  and  ex- 
penses, $801.50." 

The  same  issue  contains  this  item :  "The  Honorable 
Samuel  D.  Franks  has  resigned  the  office  of  President  Judge 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Picas  of  the  district  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill." 

The  issue  of  February  21  reprints  from  "Miner's  Jour- 
nal'' :  "The  mail  stage  line  on  Thursday  last  left  Philadelphia 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  in  this  borough 
at  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  new  line  left 
Philadelphia  at  five  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  the  same  time — 
the  one  performing  the  trip  of  88  miles  in  11  hours  and  a 
half,  and  the  other  in  12  and  a  half  hours." 

March  13th  is  published  this  extract  from  "Pottsville 
Miner's  Journal":  "Tuscarora  Stage.  A  line  of  stages  has 
commenced  running  between  this  Borough  and  Tuscarora, 
via  Port  Carbon,  Middleport  and  Patterson.  This  is  a  con- 
venience to  our  men  of  business,  and  will  produce  a  facility 
of  communication  much  to  be  desired.  A  post  office  will 
in  all  probability  be  shortly  established  at  Patterson,  as  the 
increase  in  population  will  warrant  a  tri-weekly  mail  up  the 
Schuylkill  Valley." 

March  27th  is  quoted  from  "Pottsvihe  Miner's  Jour- 
nal": "On  Thursday  evening  last  five  stages  arrived  in  this 
Borough  from  Philadelphia,  all  crowded  with  passengers." 

The  issue  of  April  17th  reprints  these  items  from 
"Pottsville  Miner's  Journal":  "Rocking  Stone.  On  Mine 
Hill,  near  the  gap.  a  large  'rocking  stone'  was  lately  discov- 
ered. It  is  a  great  curiosity,  being  a  fiat  rock,  from  12  to  iS 
feet  long  and  3  feet  thick,  so  nicely  poised  on  another  that 
an  infant's  touch  can  make  it  move  like  the  scales  of  a  bal- 
ance. Stones  similar  to  this  have  rarely  been  discovered, 
and  when  known,  have  become  objects  of  general  attention." 

"Sharp  Mountain  Tunnel. — The  act  of  incorporation 
for  this  undertaking  has  passed  our  legislature.  It  will  be 
an  undertaking  of  great  local  advantage,  and  conduce  much 
to  the  facilities  of  the  coal  interest." 

"Mails. — Another  daily  mail  is  now  carried  between  this 
place  and  Philadelphia — it  arrives  at  11  o'clock,  and  departs 
at  2.  This  makes  the  third  line  of  daily  stages  between  the 
two  places,  which  arc  very  frequently  found  inadequate  to 
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convey  all  the  passengers.  One  evening  last  week  six 
stages  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  containing  upwards  of 
sixty  passengers." 

April  24th  appears  this  item :  "A  gentleman  who  ar- 
rived from  Mount  Carbon,  states  that  dreadful  devastation 
is  made  by  fire  in  the  woods  in  Schuylkill  County.  The 
ravages  of  the  flames  extended  over  many  miles,  and  some 
of  the  newly  founded  colliery  villages  were  saved  with 
difficulty.  Serious  fears  were  at  one  time  entertained  for 
the  safety  of  Pottsville." 

The  issue  of  June  19th  reprints  from  ''Miners'  Jour- 
nal": "Schuylkill  Valley.  The  renewed  activity  of  the 
directors  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad  will  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  re-open  to  enterprise  and  industry  the  large 
extent  of  country  which  has  been  entirely  useless  for  that 
part  of  the  season  already  passed.  There  is  no  section  of 
our  coal  region  where  more  extensive  preparations  are 
making  for  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  As  the  valley 
is  so  important  a  feature  in  this  neighborhood,  we  cannot 
deem  a  column  or  two  of  our  paper  uninteresting,  if  we 
devote  them  to  a  summary  of  the  different  operations 
which  flow  through  its  channels. 

"The  railroad  follows  the  course  of  the  Schuylkill. 
which  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  coal  strata 
— deep  ravines  extending  from  the  road  north  to  the  Mine 
Hill  afford  every  facility  for  mining,  as  they  are  generally 
gifted  with  a  small  stream  of  water  which  intersects  the 
vein  transversely,  so  that  they  can  all  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage from  the  water  level.  Thus  about  two  miles  from 
Port  Carbon  are  the  'Five  Points. Mines'  of  Messrs.  Curry 
and  Bolton,  which  are  very  extensive  and  produce  first 
rate  coal.  These  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Zachariah's 
Run,  on  the  course  of  which  a  lateral  road  can  be  carried 
nearly  to  Mine  Hill,  which  will  facilitate  the  operations  of 
several  valuable  tracts,  one  recently  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia,  of  Mr.  Lippincott. 
One  mile  above  Messrs.  Curry  and  Bolton's  mines  is  the 
'Bopp  Tract',  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Hubley ;  this  is  divided 
by  Indian  Run,  up  which  a  lateral  road  has  been  completed 
to  mines  of  the  most  approved  quality.  Following  the  river 
you  next  pass-  the  'Barlow  and  Evans  Tract'  and  reach  the 
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mouth  of  Silver  Creek,  four  miles  above  Port  Carbon. 
This  stream  completely  divides  Mine  Hill,  giving  access  to 
the  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  Messrs.  Burd  Patterson, 
Geisenheimer  and  others.  On  the  'Glentworth'  and  'Valley 
Furnace  Tracts'  a  lateral  road  is  under  way  which  will 
be  finished.  About  a  mile  above  this  is  another  stream 
which  runs  through  the  Valley  Furnace  property,  up  which 
a  lateral  road  lias  been  made  to  some  hue  mines.  The  next 
important  point  is  Middleport,  a  new  post-town.  At  this 
point  the  Kaskawilliam  Creek  empties  into  the  Schuylkill, 
up  which  lateral  roads  have  been  made  to  Mine  Hill  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  land,  known  as  the  Jacob  Stahl.  Oliv- 
ger  and  Bushey  Tracts,  on  each  of  which  extensive  prepa- 
rations have  been  made  for  mining,  and  the  coal  is  of  ap- 
proved quality.  The  next  lateral  road  is  up  Laurel  Creek, 
to  the  DeLong  collieries.  This  tract  is  owned  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lawton  and  Blight  Wallace  &  Co.  One  mile  above  this 
is  the  flourishing  town  of  Patterson,  owned  by  Messrs.  Pat- 
terson, Swift  and  Porter,  and  the  next  stream,  which 
divides  the  coal  strata  advantageously  for  mining,  is  Big 
Creek,  which  passes  through  this  place.  This  likewise  en- 
ters Mine  Hill  and  affords  fine  facilities  for  mining.  The 
Schuylkill  and  the  main  road  is  much  nearer  to  Mine  Hill 
at  this  point  than  two  miles  below,  indeed  they  gradually 
converge  from  a  mile  above  Port  Carbon.  As  the  road  in 
general  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  at  many  of  the 
bends  it  intersects  the  veins  transversely,  for  they  all  range 
without  the  slightest  variation  17  deg.  N.  of  E.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  shows  that  the  coal  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  N.  side  of  the  river;  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  several  fine  tracts  on  the  S.  both  of  the 
road  and  river,  as  at  Middleport,  the  valuable  property  of 
Messrs.  Robb  and  Winebrenner,  known  as  the  'Jacob  Ladig 
and  part  of  that  owned  by  Messrs.  Porter.  Emerick  ami 
Korn,  known  as  the  'Heister  Tract'.  Proceeding  from  Pat- 
terson, we  next  reach  the  'Peter  Ladig  Tract',  owned,  we 
think  at  present,  by  Mr.  Biddle.  of  Philadelphia;  and  the 
next  is  the  'Reber  Tract',  owned  by  the  same  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Swift.  These  last  tracts  are  rich  in  coal  and  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  mining  purposes.  Pebble  Run 
divides  the  strata  finely  for  operations  about  a  mile  and  a 
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half  above  Big  Creek;  it  passes  over  the  'Reber  Tract'  and 
divides  Mine  Hill,  here  called  Locust  Mountain,  which  is 
completely  separated.  Xext  to  the  Reber  is  the  Tuscarora 
Tract  of  Mr.  William  Lav.  ton,  of  this  place,  and  He 
Blight  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  this  is  a  large  tract, 
and  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  mining  on  it,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  list  oi  veins,  we  lay  them 
before  our  readers  : — 

A  20  foot  vein  opened  by  Davidson  and  Turner. 

A  10  foot  vein  opened  by  Greer  &  Ellet. 

A     8  foot  vein  opened  by  Win.  Littell. 

A     9  foot  vein  opened  by  Stack  &  Clard. 

A     7  foot  vein  opened  by  Stack  &  Clard. 

A  11   foot  vein  opened  by  Stack  &  Clard. 

A  16  foot  vein  opened  by  Rees. 

"The  next  tract  above  this  is  also  a  large  one,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Lyon,  of  this  place,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Alter,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Schuylkill  River  takes  its  rise  in  the 
springs  of  this  tract,  and  divides  it  advantageously  for  min- 
ing. A  railroad  for  this  section  of  country  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  weeks.  There  has  been  discovered  a  large 
vein  of  43  feet  in  thickness,  which  crosses  both  the  last  men- 
tioned tracts. 

"Thus  on  these  two  tracts  are  124  feet  of  coal  accessible 
above  water  level,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  of  a  height  to 
afford  near  400  feet  breast.  The  breast  means  the  depth  of 
the  coal  from  the  top  of  a  hill  to  the  water  level,  and  the 
measure  between  the  top  and  bottom  slates  is  called  the 
thickness." 

The  same  issue  reprints  this  letter  from  "Miner's  Jour- 
nal":  "Middleport. — There  are  now  eight  dwelling  houses, 
two  stores,  one  public  house,  a  smith  shop,  a  grist  mill  and 
saw  mill  in  Middleport.  Six  of  the  dwelling  houses  have 
been  erected  since  the  first  of  March,  only  two  of  which  are 
completed  and  inhabited.  One  of  the  stores,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Pluntzinq-er,  has  been  established  about  one  year;  the 
proprietors  of  the  other.  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Tones,  com- 
menced business  the  present  week.  The  public  house  has 
been  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Kershner  for  more  than  ~ 
year.  The  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  smith  shop  are  all  in 
operation.     The  'Schulykill  Valley  Railroad'  and  the  state 
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road  from  Orwigsburg  to  Berwick  pass  through  the  town 
at  right  angles.  The  state  road  from  Pottsville  to  Mauch 
Chunk  running  parallel  with,  and  a  few  yards  from  the 
Valley  Railroad.  The  'Middleport  and  Pine  Creek  Kail- 
road'  will  intersect  the  Valley  Railroad  in  the  town.  These, 
together  with  the  advantage  of  being  surrounded  by  collier- 
ies, are  the  principal  sources  to  which  Middlcport  must  look 
for  its  future  advancement. 

"That  this  place  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  many 
in  the  coal  region,  whose  advantages  and  locations  have  been 
inferior,  this  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  interest  being 
confined  to  few  individuals.  Only  one  small  house  has  been 
erected  to  accommodate  miners.  The  only  public  house  in 
the  place  has  been  crowded  to  excess,  so  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  persons  disposed  to  build  to  find  accommodations 
for  their  workmen.  Another  cause  in  common  with  all 
new  towns  in  the  coal  region,  is  unfinished  roads.  The 
road  to  Orwigsburg  being  the  only  one  that  can  be  called 
passable. 

"When  the  valley  road  is  completed,  which  from  pres- 
ent appearance  will  not  be  very  soon,  communication  with 
the  canal  at  Port  Carbon  and  Pottsville  will  make  business 
more  lively  here.  But  it  is  to  the  Middleport  and  Pine 
Creek  Railroad  to  which  the  town  must  look  for  its  ad- 
vancement. Major  Wilson  has  just  completed  a  survey  of 
the  route  on  which  his  report  is  favorable.  When  this  road 
is  completed,  Middleport  will  be  a  few  miles  nearer  to  the 
Philadelphia  market  than  either  Pottsville  or  Port  Carbon. 
and  property  will  no  doubt  advance  in  proportion. 

"The  advantages  of  the  road  to  Berwick  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
Middleport,  as  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it  finished. 
The  Act  for  the  opening  of  this  road  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  a  few  years  ago.  The  amount  appropriated 
was  expended  in  completing  the  road  twenty  miles  from 
Orwigsburg.  Two  or  three  thousand  dollars  would  finish 
the  fourteen  miles  to  Berwick.  The  distance  from  Potts- 
ville to  Berwick  by  the  road  now  traveled  is  about  sixty 
miles,  through  Middleport  by  the  new  road  it  would  bo  about 
thirty-six,  giving  to  the  latter  place  all  the  advantages  of 
trade,   before   reaching   cither   Port   Carbon    or    Pottsville. 
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Middleport  would  consequently  become  the  principal  market 
for  the  farmers  from  Berwick,  who  could  here  exchange 
their  produce  for  plaster  of  Paris,  store  goods,  &c,  &c. 
Yours,  &c,  H.  G.  H.,  Middleport,  June  2,  1830." 

The  same  issue  reprints  these  items  from  "Journal" : 
"Iron  Sills.  The  edifice  now  erecting  for  the  Miner's  Bank, 
at  Pottsville,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Haviland, 
has  cast  iron  work  substituted  instead  of  wood,  for  all  the 
perishable  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  whole  front  is  to 
be  of  cast  iron  plates.  This  plan,  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  Europe,  has  never  before,  we  believe,  been  intro- 
duced in  our  country. 

"New  Line  of  Stages.  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Weaver 
have  commenced  running  another  daily  line  of  stages  be- 
tween Pottsville  and  Philadelphia.  Leaving  Philadelphia  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  arrives  at  Reading  in  the  evening, 
and  arrives  at  Pottsville  at  12,  and  departs  at  2  o'clock." 

June  26th  is  reprinted  a  long  article  from  "Harrisburg 
Chronicle",  entitled  "The  Coal  Region."  From  this  we 
gather  that  "Ruber's  Mill  on  the  hand  boards  along  the 
road  means  Pine  Grove."  "If  you  cannot  speak  or  under- 
stand the  German,  you  may  as  well  not  trouble  those  you 
meet  with  your  interrogatories,  but  keep  your  eye  upon  the 
mountain. 

"Mr.  Conrad  Shindel  has  commenced  carrying  passen- 
gers in  a  stage  twice  a  week  from  Lebanon,  through  Pine 
Grove,  to  Pottsville.  and  succeeds,  we  arc  told,  well  in  the 
venture.  On  the  Blue  Mountains  you  have  an  extensive 
view.  Turning  your  eyes  north,  you  sec  hill  upon  hill ; 
but  in  these  hills  lie  embodied  inexhaustible  bodies  of  an- 
thracite coal.    This  is  the  'Coal  Region'. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  inquired  of  a  man 
'how  far  is  it  to  Pine  Grove'.  His  reply  in  German  was, 
that  he  could  not  speak  English.  The  inquiry  was  then  re- 
peated, '\vc  weid  is  nach  Pine  Grove',  when  we  were  an- 
swered in  plain  English  'three  miles'.  We  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  after  this  when  the  first  evidence  of 
our  being  in  the  coal  region  met  our  view — wood  cutters, 
teainsterj  and  canal  laborer:.  At  this  point  the  Swatara 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  town  called  Swataraville  has  been 
laid  out,      Here  a  canal,  to  connect  with  the  Union  Canal 
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above  Judge  Weidman's  dam,  is  to  terminate,  and  a  railroad 
to  penetrate  into  the  coal  mines  is  to  commence.  Both 
works  are  in  progress,  and  it  is  supposed  will  be  ready  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  by  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
£  mile  further  carried  us  to  Pine  Grove,  where  we  met 
neither  Pines  or  Groves,  but  a  large  body  of  level  and 
cleared  ground,  with  several  private  dwellings  and  four  tav- 
erns. We  put  up  at  the  public  house  of  our  old  friend, 
Henry  W.  Conrad. 

"Pine  Grove  must  become  a  place  of  extensive  busi- 
ness if  the  working  of  coal  mines,  and  the  transportation  of 
coal  to  market  can  make  business  to  any  extent;  for  certain 
it  is  Pine  Grove  has  the  coal  and  will  soon  have  the  same 
facilities  of  transportation  that  Pottsville  possesses,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  go  direct  to  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  Union  and  Schuylkill  Canals,  or  proceed  to 
Middletown,  and  down  the  Susquehanna  having  at  tide  the 
choice  of  a  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  market.  It  is  but  a 
moderate  day's  travel  from  Middletown  or  Harrisburg  to 
Pine  Grove.  There  ought  to  be  a  mail  from  Lebanon  to 
Pine  Grove,  to  run  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

"Leaving  Pine  Grove,  we  cross  the  Swatara,  pass  over 
a  hilly  region,  through  a  small  village  called  Fredensburg. 
which  exhibits  no  indications  of  coal,  being  destitute  of 
canal  or  railroad,  and  arrive  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  fourteen 
miles  from  Pine  Grove  and  four  miles  from  Pottsville. 
Schuylkill  Haven  is  the  name  of  a  town  that  has  been  laid 
out,  but,  like  Swataraville,  a  view  of  the  plot  is  scarcely 
interrupted  by  a  house;  yet  at  this  point  the  Schuylkill 
Canal  is  to  be  intersected  by  a  railroad,  stretching  into  the 
coal  mines  at  the  head  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill;  and  if  the  theories  of  the  holders  of  coal  lands  arc- 
sound,  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  transportation  of  coal 
upon  the  railroad,  and  the  transfer  of  the  coal  from  the  ear 
to  the  boat  will  make  business,  which  business  will  make 
Schuylkill  Haven  a  large  and  flourishing  town.  The  Cen- 
tre Turnpike,  from  Reading  to  Sunhury,  passes  through  the 
place,  and  leads  you  in  four  miles  to  Pottsville. 

"There  i:  no  turnpike  from  Lebanon  to  Schuylkill 
Haven,  but  the  road  is  good  and  the  scenery  bold  and 
picturesque.     The  streams  are  remarkably  clear  and  pure, 
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Pursuing  the  Centre  Turnpike,  towards  Sunbury,  in  about 
three  miles  we  arrived  at  Major  Kepner's  tavern.  After 
setting  out  for  a  walk  to  Pottsville,  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  half  a  mile,  until  in  making  a  turn  at  the  point 
of  a  mountain  we  found  ourselves  ill  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  business,  store  houses,  dwellings  and  immense 
heaps  of  coal.  This  was  Mount  Carbon,  which  is  a  distant 
town  plot,  but  connects  with,  and  makes  part  and  parcel 
of  Pottsville. 

"The  Centre  Turnpike  runs  through  Pottsville,  from 
east  to  west,  presents  the  only  street  in  that  direction.  The 
cross  streets  are  laid  out  wherever  the  intervals  between 
the  mountains  will  admit,  and  are  three  or  four  in  number. 
Near  the  middle  of  Pottsville  (proper)  one  of  these  streets 
called  Mahantongo,  has  a  row  of  two-story  buildings, 
called  Clinton  row.  On  the  western  extremity  of  Potts- 
ville we  observed  preparations  for  a  railroad  along  the  ra- 
vine formed  by  Norwegian  Creek.  Immediately  above  the 
town,  this  railway  branches  off,  one  section  extending  to 
the  coal  mines  on  the  Big  Norwegian,  and  the  other  up  the 
Little  Norwegian.  Opposite  to  Pottsville  and  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  ravine  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  hill 
and  mountain  is  penetrated  in  many  places  by  collieries. 
We  were  told,  however,  that  these  could  not  be  worked  to 
advantage,  and  hence  the  railroads  up  the  Norwegian,  one 
is  in  progress  up  Mill  Creek,  one  up  Wolf  Run,  and  a  third 
up  the  East  Branch  of  Schuylkill.  These  last  railroads 
start  at  Port  Carbon,  where  the  Schuylkill  Canal  terminates. 
At  Mount  Carbon,  the  East  Branch  of  Schuylkill  turns 
short  off  to  the  East,  and  the  Schuylkill  Canal  extends 
along  it  to  Port  Carbon,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  map 
tells  us  that  a  number  of  towns  have  been  laid  out  upon 
these  railroads;  for  instance,  St.  Clairville.  Ravensdale, 
Newcastle.  Coaquenac,  Wctherill,  Middelport,  Tuscarora, 
Tamaqua,  &e. 

"The  streets  of  Pottsville  present  a  very  lively  aspect ; 
coal  wagons  moving:  to  the  canal  landings  with  coal,  and 
wagons  from  the  North  and  West  Branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  store  houses  for  merchandise,  horsemen 
dashing  along  the  streets  and  footmen  hurrying  along  the 
pavements,   the   taverns   and   groceries   crowded,   and   men 
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communing  at  corners  earnest  in  conversation,  and  casting 
about  sly  and  knowing  looks.  The  tender  part  of  creation 
seems  to  make  an  insignificant  item  in  the  multitude  of 
Pottsville,  for  we  saw  but  very  few  females  moving  to 
church  on  Sunday,  altho'  we  happened  there  when  Bishop 
Onderdouk  was  consecrating  the  Episcopal  Church  and  on 
Monday  we  did  not  observe  a  single  female  face  in  the 
street.  They  say  the  town  contains  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  strangers  say  that  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  of 
these  are  females.  One  thing  we  are  certain  of,  that  very 
few  country  faces  are  met  with,  the  business  part  of  the 
population  being  chiefly  Philadelphians,  and  the  labouring 
either  English  or  Irish. 

"A  furnace  is  in  blast  within  a  few  yards  of  Potts- 
ville, but  nobody  seems  to  note  it ;  nothing,  save  coal,  ap- 
pearing to  occupy  attention  in  this  quarter.    The  slow  pro- 
cess of  money  making  by  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  the 
still  slower  operation  of  agriculture,  are  manifestly  out  of 
favor  in  the  coal  region.     Fields  lie  waste  within  sight  of 
Pottsville,  while  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  supplies  from 
a  distance,  of  the  common  garden  vegetables.      A  woman 
lately  visited  the  town  with  a  venture  of  lettuce,  and  sold  it 
readily  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  the  handfull,  her  own 
grasp  being  the  measure.      Rye  straw  brings  twelve  cents 
a  bundle  and  oats  forty  cents  a  bushel.     What  may  seem 
remarkable,  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  price  of  oats  at 
Harrisburg  has  been  kept  up  by  the  demand  at  Pottsville, 
the  article  being  purchased  at  Middletown,  and  sent  by  the 
canal  to  the  latter  market.      We  are  informed  that  manure 
was  to  be  obtained  in  Pottsville  for  the  trouble  of  carrying 
it  away,  and  thanks  into  the  bargain ;  and  that  the  refuse  of 
the  lime-kilns,  of  which  there  are  several  close  by,  could 
be  had  at  the  same  rate.     Such  being  the  case,  the  abandon- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  the  pursuit  of  coal,  may   well  be 
termed  a  mania.     For  there  is  no  business  in  this  country 
that  can  for  any  length  of  time  yield  extravagant  profits. 
The  rage  for  coal  lands  must  have  its  day,  and  coal  mining 
must  settle  down  like  every  other  business,  yielding  moder- 
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ate  and  sure  profits  to  those  pursuing  it  actively  and  pru- 
dently." 

The  issue  of  July  3rd  reprints  from  "Miner's  Jour- 
nal": "Census  of  Pottsville.  The  census  has  resulted 
pretty  much  as  we  expected,  and  when  we  reflect  that  six 
years  ago  it  contained  but  five  or  six  houses,  and  the  pres- 
ent town  plot  was  a  wilderness  and  we  consider  the  great 
interest  which  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
Pottsville,  the  increase  is  almost  unprecedented. 

Males         Females 

Under  5  years 174  163 

Between     5  and  10   86  9S 

10  and  15    58  72 

15  and  20    131  128 

20  and  30    733  257 

30  and  40    219  85 

40  and  50    y2  40 

50  and  60    22  00 

60  and  70    5  2 

70  and  80    2  2 

80  and  90    1 

1503  847 

Males   1503 

Colored  persons    74 

Grand  total   2424 

"Of  the  above  41  are  aliens,  not  naturalized. 
"There  are  likewise  in  the  borough  about  1,350  persons 
who  do  not  consider  themselves  permanent  residents,  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  3,774. 

"Census  of  Port  Carbon. — We  are  really  astonished  at 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  thriving  little  town.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  months  ago  there  was  but  one  house  in  the 
place,  and  that  was  completely  surrounded  by  woods  and 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Clarkson  and  Hull  as  a  store.  Now  it 
has  a  population  superior  to  our  county  town. 
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Males         Females 

Under  5  years 40  56 

Between     5  and  10   34  35 

10  and  15 28  29 

1 5  and  20    40  40 

20  and  30    312  86 

30  and  40    112  33 

40  and  50    31  16 

50  and  60    13  5 

60  and  70    I  2 


611  301 

611 


912 
"Of  the  above  64  are  aliens  not  naturalized,  and  2 
people  of  color. 

"Census  of  Orwigsburg: — 

Males  Females 

Under  5  years 66  68 

Between     5  and  10  47  58 

10  and  15    42  56 

15  and  20    40  50 

20  and  30    81  81 

30  and  40    51  45 

40  and  50    19  20 

50  and  60    12  12 

60  and  70    6  7 

70  and  80    4  5 

80  and  90    2 

371  402 

Grand  total 773 

"Of  the  above,  2  are  people  of  color." 

The  same  issue,  July  3rd,  reprints  from  "Bucks  County 
Intelligencer"  of  the  7th  inst. :  "A  new  line  of  stages  has 
commenced  running  between  New  York  and  Pottsville  in 
this  state,  passing  through  New  Brunswick,  Six  Mile  Run. 
Rocky    Hill,    Hopewell,    Woodsville,    Lamhertsville.    New 
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Jersey,  and  New  Hope,  Doylestown,  Montgomery,  Skip- 
packsville,  Trap,  Pottsgrove,  Reading,  Hamburgh,  Orwigs- 
burgh,  to  Pottsville.  It  is  intended  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  leave  New  York  and  Pottsville  every  morn- 
ing; at  present  they  leave  those  places  on  the  mornings  oi 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  and  arrive  at  their  places 
of  destination  on  the  following  day.  The  road  is  good, 
and  the  stages  and  horses  of  best  description.  At  New 
Hope  they  intersect  the  line  of  stages  from  Bristol  to  Eas- 
ton,  at  Doylestown  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Easton, 
at  Montgomeryville,  from  Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Wilkesbarre,  &c. ;  and  at  Reading,  the  Har- 
risburg  and  Pittsburg  line.  The  route  is  probably  as  short 
as  any  that  can  be  travelled  between  New  York  and  Potts- 
ville.   Fare  through,  $7." 

July  17th  is  reprinted  from  "Pottsville  Journal": 
"Emigrants.  We  understand  that  during  the  course  of  last 
week  one  hundred  and  ninety  emigrants  arrived  at  this 
borough  in  canal  boats,  all  from  the  County  of  Durham, 
England.  They  are  represented  as  very  steady  and  indus- 
trious." 

The  same  issue  quotes  from  "Miner's  Journal": 
"Mill  Creek  Railroad.  This  is  the  only  railroad  in  operation 
in  our  vicinity  at  present,  and  the  business  transacted  there- 
on, we  are  happy  to  learn  is  rapidly  increasing.  From  six 
to  eight  boat  loads  of  coal  are  transported  on  it  to  the  land- 
ings daily.  This  road  has  been  in  operation  since  the  navi- 
gation commenced,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  company 
fo  rtheir  unremitting  exertions  in  keeping  it  in  order." 

The  same  issue  reprints  from  "Pottsville  Journal" : 
"Episcopal  Church.  Some  of  the  pews  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  in  this  borough,  rented  on  Monday  last,  as  high  as 
fifty  dollars  for  one  year.  The  lowest  rent  for  a  pew,  we 
believe,  was  twelve  dollars.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
pews  that  they  were  all  taken  within  one  hour  after  they 
were  up,  and  a  great  many  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
without  securing  themselves  seats." 

The  issue  of  August  14th  reprints  from  "Miner's 
Journal":  "Home.  A  new  town  with  this  appellation  has 
been  laid  out  on  the  Little  Schuylkill,  in  the  Locust  Val- 
ley, above  the  Gap,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Great  Cata- 
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wissa  and  Berwick  roads.  It  is  said  to  possess  peculiar 
advantages  of  location  and  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  densely 
populated  country,  which  will  tend  to  its  support.  Its  situ- 
ation is  healthy,  on  fine  farming  land,  and  abundance  of 
lime  stone  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  already  burned,  and  sev- 
eral kilns  are  now  constructing  in  addition  to  one  already 
built.  The  hydraulic  power  of  the  Schuylkill  may  be  used 
for  saw  or  grist  mill,  and  the  water  is  sufficient  throughout 
the  year.  Mechanics  and  laborers  are  said  to  be  in  demand 
in  that  region  and  the  place  offers  many  inducements  to  a 
permanent  location." 

The  same  issue  gives  this  item :  "A  new  line  of  stages 
has  commenced  running  between  Pottsville  and  Harrisburg 
via  Pinegrove,  three  times  a  week,  through  in  one  day." 

September  4th  is  reprinted  from  "Miner's  Journal" : 
''Mount  Carbon  Railroad.  This  work  is  advancing  rapidly 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Say;  a  part  of  the  east 
and  main  line  is  already  laid  and  the  west  will  be  immediate- 
ly completed.  Its  completion  is1  much  desired,  as  a  great 
quantity  of  coal  is  already  mined  and  waiting  for  some 
means  of  transportation  to  market. 

"West  Branch  Railroad.  The  heavy,  down  track  of 
this  road  is  now  all  joined  together,  so  that  cars  can  descend 
from  above  Mine  Hill  Gap,  ten  miles,  to  Schuylkill  Haven. 
The  return  track  is  likewise  progressing  rapidly  and  will  be 
completed  in  a  very  short  time. 

"A  stage  has  been  started  between  our  borough  and 
Minersville." 

The  issue  of  October  16th  quotes  from  ''Miners'  Jour- 
nal :"  "New  Castle.  We  visited  a  few  days  ago  this  flourish- 
ing village  situated  about  4  miles  from  Pottsville.  on  the  Cen- 
tre turnpike,  and  beheld  with  delight  the  unlooked  for  change 
its  appearance  has  undergone.  It  now  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  town,  buildings  and  improvements 
being  everywhere  visible,  some  of  which  are  large  substan- 
tial stone  houses,  equalling  in  size  and  elegance  of  structure 
many  of  the  best  class  in  our  borough." 

November  27th  is  reprinted  from  "Miner's  Journal": 
"Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Anthracite  coal  snipped  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  Pottsville  mines  from  the  year  1825 
to  1829  inclusive:      1825 — 5,000  tons;   1826 — 16.765  tons: 
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1827 — 3I>3°°  tons;  1828 — 47,284  tons;  1829 — 79,973  tons. 
In  1830,  75,166  tons  have  already  been  shipped  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  and  the  quantity  will  be  increased  to 
about  90,000  tons  should  the  navigation  remain  open  as 
late  as  it  did  last  season." 

The  same  issue  also  quotes  from  "Miner's  Journal"  : 
"Railroads  in  Schuylkill  Co.  The  Schuylkill  Valley  Rail- 
road, (which  has  been  in  operation  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  season),  Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora,  10  miles  long. 
About  15  lateral  branches  intersect  it,  combined  length  of 
which  is  about  10  miles.  Cost  of  main  branch,  $55,000; 
laterals,  about  $20,000. 

"The  Mill  Creek  Railroad  (in  operation  this  present 
season)  extends  from  Port  Carbon  up  Mill  Creek,  4  miles; 
cost  about  $14,000;  about  3  miles  of  laterals  intersect  it, 
which  cost  about  $2,000  per  mile. 

"The  West  Branch  Railroad  (one  track  now  in  opera- 
tion) extends  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  foot  of  Broad 
Mountain.  Length,  including  West  West  Branch,  will  be 
15  miles.  Cost  upwards  of  $150,000.  About  5  miles  of 
lateral  roads  intersect  it,  costing  about  $2,000  per  mile. 

"The  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  from  Mount  Carbon 
up  the  two  branches  of  the  Norwegian,  9  miles  in  length. 
Cost  $100,000;  lateral  roads  on  this  have  been  commenced. 

"The  following  railroads  have  been  commenced  in  this 
county:  The  Pinegrove  Railroad,  extends  from  the  mines 
to  the  Swatara  Feeder ;  length,  5  miles ;  will  cost  about 
$30,000;  to  be  completed  early  next  season. 

"The  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  from  Port  Clinton  up 
said  stream,  to  the  mines ;  length,  about  23  miles.  This  road 
is  expected  to  be  completed  next  season  if  laid  with  wooden 
rails.  If  iron  rails  should  be  concluded  on,  time  for  com- 
pletion must  be  extended.  Probable  cost,  with  wooden 
rails,  $250,000;  with  iron  rails,  about  S400.000.  Making 
84  miles  of  railroad  at  an  expense  of  $635,000. 

"Thus  after  raising  so  noble  a  monument  to  our  in- 
dustry and  fame,  some  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  all 
mad.  'We  are  not  mad,  most  noble  revilers'.  If  so,  such 
was  the  madness  of  the  projectors  of  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation." 

The   same    issue    reprints    from  "Gentleman's  Pocket 
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Almanac"  for  1831,  published  by  Mr.  Thos.  T.  Ash,  Phila- 
delphia : 

"Sketch  of  Pottsville.  For  any  one,  from  Cape  Cod 
to  New  Orleans,  to  say  that  he  had  not  heard  of  the  re- 
nowned town  of  Pottsville  would  sound  as  marvellous  as  if 
an  Arabian  declared  he  had  never  heard  of  Mahomet,  or 
Mecca,  of  Kauba,  or  the  Holy  Well.  Scarcely  a  valley, 
however  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  has  not 
heard  of  Pottsville. 

"Here,  half  a  dozen  Summers  since,  was  only  one 
shabby  log  cabin  standing,  and  the  wild  scenery  of  the  spot 
lay  undisturbed  in  ail  its  pristine  grandeur  and  loneliness. 
The  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Sunbury  ran  through  it. 
Here  and  there  the  smoke  from  some  Dutchman's  cottage 
curled  and  waived  in  graceful  folds  above  the  trees,  but 
these  instances  were  few  and  far  between ;  the  bear,  the 
deer,  and  the  fox  divided  the  empire  of  the  woods  between 
them.  But  now  what  a  contrast !  the  genius  of  man  has 
seldom  raised  such  a  monument  to  his  own  power — indi- 
vidual power,  unaided  by  tariff,  corporation  or  charter.  The 
town  of  Pottsville,  including  Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Car- 
bon, for  all  these  are  one,  contains  upwards  of  4,000  people, 
besides  the  hordes  of  Tartar  looking  population  hovering 
on  its  skirts,  all  engaged  in  the  laudable  business  of  'pene- 
trating the  bowels  of  the  land." 

"From  this  port,  more  than  100  miles  above  tidewater, 
a  fleet  of  upwards  of  400  vessels — a  fleet  more  formidable 
than  that  which  bore  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war — and 
composed  of  vessels  the  smallest  of  which  is  almost  as  large 
as  that  in  which  Columbus  ventured  to  cross  an  unknown 
ocean.  In  the  first  week  of  October  last,  ~S  vessels  cleared 
from  Pottsville  carrying  coal  to  the  seaboard,  and  during 
the  same  period  22  arrived  from  Philadelphia  laden  with 
luxuries  from  every  clime. 

"No  town  of  its  size  is  so  well  supplied  with  every 
luxury  and  convenience.  Attorneys  and  agents  there  are 
plenty.  Fancy  stores  well  supplied  with  ribbons  and  arti- 
ficial flowers.  A  perfumer  advertises  all  kinds  of  cosmetics. 
And  a  Yankey  schoolmaster  for  scholars.  Doctors  there 
are,  fresh  from  college.  There  is  a  ball  room,  a  church, 
and  several  excellent  hotels ;  and  the  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
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best  conducted  Journals  in  the  country.  Two  daily  lines 
of  stages  run  to  Philadelphia.  Reeside  against  Coleman, 
and  they  merit  a  eulogium  for  the  vigor  with  which  they 
crack  their  whips,  the  matchless  fury  of  their  driving,  and 
for  their  matchless  skill  in  upsetting.  Pottsville  has  every 
requisite  for  becoming  a  great  city — an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation to  Philadelphia,  coal  enough  to  supply  the  world  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  if  the  resources  of  the  country 
shall  be  developed  with  the  same  untiring  activity  by  the 
next  generation,  as  it  has  been  by  the  present,  Pottsville, 
bold  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  will  rival  the  large  cities 
of  the  seaboard  in  population  and  wealth." 

Dec.  4th  is  reprinted  from  "Miners'  Journal": 

"We  were  a  few  days  ago  presented  with  the  stuffed 
outer  covering  of  a  large  animal  of  the  feline  species, 
'ycleped  a  wild  cat,  which  was  killed  in  Lykens  Valley 
about  ten  days  ago.  We  also  understand  that  another  was 
killed  between  this  Borough  and  Minersville  a  few  days 
ago." 

The  same  issue  quotes  from  same  source : 

"The  first  boat  at  Pinegrove.  The  arrival  of  the  first 
boat  on  the  Union  Canal  feeder  was  announced  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  last,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as- 
sembled to  welcome  'The  Beauty  Mary'.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful built  boat,  handsomely  ornamented,  and  owned  by 
Messrs.  Filbert  and  Schultz,  of  Pinegrove.  *  *  *  Thus 
has  been  opened  a  communication  between  Pinegrove  and 
the  Philadelphia  market,  which  will  soon  place  the  former 
among  the  first  towns  in  Schuylkill  County." 

December  nth  is  published: 

"Railroad  Meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Borough  of  Pottsville,  held  pursuant  to  public  notice, 
at  the  Pottsville  House,  on  the  27th  November,  1830,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  Sunbury  and 
Danville  to  Pottsville,  Burd  Patterson,  Esq.,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Kugler  and  Francis  B.  Nichols 
were  appointed  secretaries. 

"Whereupon  it  was  on  motion,  Resolved:  That  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  persons  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  object  of  this  meeting.  These  persons 
were,  Samuel  Brooke,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Sorber,  Joseph  S.  Sil- 


ver,  George  Shoemaker,  George  C.  Troutman,  Joseph 
White,  and  M.  B.  Buckley,  who  reported  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions : 

"Whereas,  the  time  has  arrived  that  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  of  Philadelphia  in  particular,  must  make  the 
selection  whether  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  above  Sun- 
bury  shall  be  enjoyed  by  them  or  diverted  to  Baltimore ; 
and  whereas  the  Act  of  our  Legislature  authorizing  a  com- 
pany to  make  a  railroad  from  Sunbury  and  Danville  to 
Pottsville  will  soon  expire  unless  said  company  is  shortly 
organized,  it  was  on  motion, 

"Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  judgment  with  our  fellow 
citizens  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  vast  importance  of  the 
trade  of  that  great  river;  and  as  true  Pennsylvanians  we 
heartily  join  in  every  effort  to  turn  this  trade  to  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  own  State. 

"Resolved.  That  this  important  work  shall  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

"Resolved,  That  Dr.  Benjamin  Kugler,  Samuel  Brooke. 
George  Shoemaker,  George  C.  Troutman,  John  C.  Offer- 
man  and  Burd  Patterson  be  a  committee  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  stock  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  region. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  be  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  a  committee  of  a  similar  number  appointed 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Sunbury  on  the  22nd  inst.  to  obtain 
subscriptions  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  this  meeting. 
Committee  appointed  were:  Mr.  Brooke,  Buckley,  D.  J. 
Rhoads,  Dr.  Benjamin  Kugler,  and  Burd  Patterson. 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  commit- 
tee of  correspondence,  and  they  have  power  to  call  meet- 
ings whenever  they  may  think  proper:  Samuel  Brooke, 
George  Farquhar,  J.  S.  Silva,  Edwin  Swift,  Strange  X. 
Palmer. 

"Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  attested  by  the  secretaries,  and 
published  in  all  papers  friendly  to  the  above  object. 

BURD  PATTERSON. 
Attest:  Chairman. 

Benjamin  Kugler, 

Francis  B.  Nichols, 
Secretaries. 
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From  The  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  6th,   1828: 
EDUCATION. 

"Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  respectable  meeting  was 
held  in  the  town  of  McKeansburg,  Schuylkill  Co.,  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  of  November,  1828,  to  adopt  prepara- 
tory measures  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation to  the  poor. 

"The  meeting  being  organized,  William  Audenried, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Bernard  Kepner,  Esq., 
secretary. 

"The  object  of  the  meeting  being  fully  stated  from 
the  chair,  on  motion, 

"The  Hon.  Daniel  Yost,  Lewis  Audenried,  and  Ben- 
jamin Bensinger  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting;  who,  after 
withdrawing  a  short  time,  reported  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions : 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  the 
considerate,  and  it  is  the  plain  dictate  of  reason,  that  the 
serious  attention  of  those  in  authority  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance ;  that  the  present 
and  future  happiness  of  individuals,  the  welfare  of  society, 
and  the  progress  of  virtue  and  religion,  depend  very  much 
on  education,  and  our  attention  has  been  enjoined  to  it  by 
the  venerable  framers  of  the  constitution. 

"And,  whereas,  suffering  as  we  are,  from  the  want  of 
a  system  of  general  instruction,  we  have  learned  with  much 
pleasure,  that  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  appropriating  two 
millions  of  dollars,  the  purchase  money  due  the  State  upon 
unpatented  lands,  to  create  a  fund  in  support  of  a  general 
system  of  education,  it  is  hoped  that  an  object  so  laudable 
in  itself,  will  not  be  neglected  by  the  ensuing  Legislature, 
in  whose  talents  and  patriotism  we  have  full  conhdence. 

"Wherefore,'  Resolved,  that  we  highly  approve  of  the 
principle  recognized  in  the  Act  above  mentioned,  believing 
that  a  permanent  and  efficient  system  of  education  should 
be  based  upon  a  sufficient  and  permanent  fund. 

"Resolved,  That  whereas  the  subject  lays  strong  claim 
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to  our  attention  as  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  we  will 
use  every  exertion  to  ensure  success. 

"Resolved,  That  William  Audenried,  Daniel  Yost,  Esq., 
and  Daniel  Foltz  be  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  such  other  committees  as  may  hereafter  be  appointed 
throughout  the  State  for  the  prupose  of  education;  also 
to  circulate  petitions  and  have  them  forwarded  to  the  Leg- 
islature, for  the  said  object. 

"Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  and  published  in  'The  Miner's  Journal',  of  Pottsvillc, 
and  in  all  other  papers  that  may  be  favorably  disposed  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

WILLIAM  AUDENRIED,  Chairman. 
Bernard  Kepner,  Secretary." 
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Extracts  From  An  Early  Schuylkill  County 
Account  Book. 


Prepared  by  C.  W.  linger.   Read  Before  the  Society  March  3,  1911. 

The  following  items  are  copied  from  a  manuscript 
account  book  containing  forty-four  pages.  On  the  front 
cover  is  written:  ''Schuylkill  County  Accounts  for  the  year 
1817,  John  Hammer,  Treasurer,"  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cash  accounts  for  the  year  1817,  the  list  of  "Money  paid 
to  the  State  Road/'  and  the  list  of  "Bounties"  are  in  his 
handwriting.  The  "Tavern  License"  list  for  1S19  bears 
the  signature  of  John  Schall.  The  latter  lists,  as  well  as 
the  "Foreign  Merchandise  License"  lists  for  1820,  1821, 
1825,  1826,  1827  and  1828  evidently  were  written  by  several 
hands,  presumably  by  Jacob  Huntzinger,  John  Schall  and 
Joseph  Hammer,  respectively. 

(Book  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Jacob  Spannuth, 
Pottsville,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  make 
extracts)  : 

1816  To 

Oct.    30 — Jacob  Miller   $  10.00 

30 — William  Major  25 .00 

Nov.    1 — William    Major    75 .00 

30 — George   Heuring    10.00 

1817. 

Jan.      1 — William   Major    175 .00 

7 — Benjamin  Christ   12.00 

7 — Daniel    Focht    14 .  00 

7 — Henry   Strouch    12.00 

7 — Christian    Brobst    4.00 

30 — Cash  paid  to  William    -Major  for  work 

done  on  the   State   road 30.00 

May    6 — William   Major    8.15 

6 — Daniel    Focht    on    account    of    William 

Major  13.25 

Nov.     — Frederick  and  Godfrec  Dreher 104.50 
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BOUNTIES,  ETC. 
1817. 

Mar.     — To  cash  paid  Jacob  Koch  for  one  wolf 

scalp    8 .  00 

Apr.  21 — Bernard    Eisenhuth    for   one    wolf   scalp 

and  five  puppies    23 .  00 

Bernard  Eisenhuth,  for  one  wolf  scalp.  . .  8.00 

John  Miller,  for  one  fox  scalp .27 

Jacob  Pctre,  two  fox  scalps 66,1/ 

Daniel  Knittle,  one  fox  scalp .28 

Jacob  Stahl,  five  fox  scalps 1 .33 

Samuel  Zehner,  one  fox  scalp .27 

(  ?)  Gunnenwehr,  two  fox  scalps .55 

Daniel  Mover,  one  fox  scalp .27 

CASH  BOOK. 

1817.  To  cash  paid 

Jan.      7 — George  Rahn  for  road  surveys 20.00 

7 — George  Rahn,  for  services  as  Auditor.  . . .  4.00 
7 — Abrm.  Reifsneider,  services  as  Auditor..  4.00 
7 — John  Geyer,  for  posts  and  stone  coal ....  3 .  40 
7 — Matthias  Dreher  for  stove  pipe  and  sun- 
dries at  Court  House 19-33 

30 — Daniel   Hillibush,  as  Assessor ,  .  .  15.00 

30 — Solomon   Stahlman,  as  Assessor 14.00 

30 — Solomon    Merkel,    as    Assessor    of    the 

Township  of   Schuylkill 15 .00 

30 — William  Major,  as  Assessor  of  the  Town- 
ship of   Rush 1 1 .  00 

30 — William  Major,  for  work  done  on  State 

road    30 .  00 

Mar.    15 — Caty  (sic)  Hesser,  for  cleaning  the  Court 

House 2 .  00 

15 — Simon    Sherman,   per   Andrew    Erdman, 

road  tax  for  upper  Mahantongo I5-50 

22 — John    Millott,   for   serving   subpoenas    in 

the  Commonwealth  vs.   I.  Miller 6.55 

22 — Philip  Hoy,  for  road  jurors  and  expenses  7-^ 

2J — Benjamin  Nehf,  for  576  boards 8.64 

27 — Michael  Runkel,  for  road  jurors 5.00 

Apr.     3 — Frederick  Smith,  Esq.,  Attorney  fees..,  10.00 
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Apr.     3 — Isaac  Moyer,  witness  in  Miller  case....  2. 62^ 

4 — Grand  jurors  and  Constable  David  Philips  40.00 

5 — Traverse  jurors  and  Constables 102.00 

16 — Abraham  Kantner    16.95 

28 — John  Brown,  Assessor  of  Pinegrove.  ...  6.00 

28 — Jacob  Heeter,  road  tax  for  Norweigan .  .  5 .  50 
28 — Abraham    Yoder,    road    tax    for    upper 

Mahantonga 18.88 

28 — Helfrich    Kolb,    for   painting   the    Court 

House 90 .  00 

May     5 — Solomon    Stahlman,    Assessor    of    lower 

Mahantonga   5 .  00 

May     5 — Daniel     Hillibush,     Assessor     of     upper 

Mahantonga 5 .  50 

5 — John  Brown,  Assessor  of  Pinegrove.  ...  7.00 

5 — Daniel  Kercher,  Assessor  of  Manheim.  .  24.00 

6 — Philip  Fegeley,  Assessor  for  Brunswig..  26.50 

6 — William  Major,  Assessor  for  Rush 6.00 

6 — Solomon  Merkel.  Assessor  for  Schuylkill  7.00 
6 — William  Merkel,  for  work  on  state  road.  .  8.15 
6 — Daniel  Focht,  on  account  for  William  Ma- 
jor      • I3-25 

10 — John  Shoemaker,  whitewashing  the  jail.  .  3.00 

28 — Michael  Mosser,  interest  one  year 60.00 

28 — Thomas  Washington  Levering,  for  bell  on 

Court  House   198 .  20 

28 — George  Matz,  interest  one  year 16.00 

July      5 — John  Dietrich,  for  road  tax  on  unseated 

land  in  Norweigan  township 12.04 

5 — George  Heisler   8. 58 

5 — Levi  Downing,  plastering  Court  House.  .  22.40 
5 — William  Wilderwood,  work  done  on  Court 

House   75 .  00 

12 — John  Shertel,  for  planks  for  the  Swatara 

bridge    80.00 

12 — Adam  Drinkhouse,  work  at  Court  House  -37,t/j 

14 — Miss  Weiss,  washing  the  Court  House..  2.50 
22 — Henry   Stager,  Coroner's  and  jury  fees, 

body  of  Nich.  Silvies 27.125^ 

22 — John  Foust,  road  tax  for  Schuylkill  twnp.  22.91 

22 — John  Fetterman,  boards  at  Court  House.  7.5S 
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28 — Balthaser  Hontz,   for  work  on   Swatara 

bridge 16.50 

28 — Michael  Hoover,  for  road  jurors 10.00 

28 — Michael  Ohl,  Assessor  for  West  Penn.  . .  16.00 
30 — Thomas  Williamson,  prosecution  cost  of 

Win.  Smith  and  David  Taylor 21 .32 

31 — Paul    Maurer,    for    cleaning    the    Court 

House 8 .  00 

31 — William  Bell,  for  the  Court  House  lot.  .  .  530.00 

Aug.     2 — Grand  Jurors  and  Constables 48.00 

Aug.     2 — Travers  jurors  and  Constables 77.00 

8 — James  McFarland,  fees,  etc 66.35 

12 — George  Bretzin,  costs  in  suit 9-44 

12 — Christian  Brobst,  for  road  jurors 5-00 

12 — John  Mulowney,  cost  in  suit 2.40 

12 — John  Mertz,  for  road  jurors 6.00 

Sep.      8 — Henry   Slager,  coroner's   inquest  on  the 

dead  body  of  Peter  Finian 23-97 

20 — Christopher  Lesor,  making  two  draughts  30.00 

29 — Jacob  Foust,  Assessor  for  Norweigan. ...  19.00 
Oct.      7 — Abraham  Reedy,  for  evidence  in  the  Jacob 

Miller  case 4 .  60 

9 — Conrad  Bausum,  work  at  Court  Flouse.  .  2.00 

15 — August  Levenberg,  work  at  Court  House  $.$v 

16 — Henry  Blade,  work  at  Court  House....  4.75 
16 — John    Hcisler,  for    8  boxes    for  the  Mc- 

Keansburg  election 6.00 

17 — James  McColly,  wages  for  judges  and  in- 
spectors in  Rush  and  Schuylkill 17.80 

17 — Henry  Bergcr,  Friedensburg  election....  18.50 
17 — Michael  Bretzins,  Pinegrove  election  ex- 
penses     13 .60 

17 — Adam  Yost,  McKeansburg  election 1 1 .70 

17 — Benjamin  Snyder,  lower  Mahantonga  elec- 
tion expenses 16.00 

17 — Abraham  Yoder,  upper  Mahantonga  ....  17.50 
17 — Christian  Huleter,    West    Penn    election 

expenses   1 5 .  90 

17 — James  McFarland,  Orwigsburg  election.  .  28.50 

l7 — Michael  Klingennum,  for  a  wolf  scalp.  ...  3.00 
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17 — Jacob    Huntzinger,    for   candles,    wafers 

and  paper i.ii 

17 — William  Bell,  on  Court  House  lot 121 .00 

18 — Widow  Lehmen,  for  interest 8.00 

20 — Jonathan    Winn,    work    done    at    Court 

House 1 1.65 

21 — James  McColly,  for  return  Judge   from 

this  County 6 .  30 

22 — Henry  Shoemaker,  work  done  to  the  Court 

House 6 .  90 

24 — Jacob  Reinheimer,  work  at  Court  House..  11 .95 
27 — William  Wildcrwood,  hanging  the  bell  at 

Court  House  8 .  00 

27 — Frederick    Freed,    fire   wood    for    Court 

House 1 .  50 

28 — Daniel   Fenstermacher,   election  at    Frie- 

densburg 7 .  00 

29 — Henry  Stager,  holding  inquisition  on  the 

body  of  Daniel  Smehl 24.46 

30 — Samuel  D.  Frenks,  Attorney  fees 32.00 

30 — Peter  Frailey,  sundries .50 

Nov.     5 — Philip  Frailey,  prosecution  cost 8.21 

5 — Michael  Graeff,  salary  as  Clerk 75. 00 

5 — Paul  Maurer,  cleaning  Court  House 8. go 

5 — Andrew  Gilbert  H-99 

5 — Grand  jurors  and  Constables,  Oct.  session  44.00 

5 — T ravers  jurors  and  constables 141.00 

24 — Frederick  and  Godfree  Dreher,  work  on 

state  road 104. 50 

Dec.    29 — Peter  Dillman,  road  tax  for  Norweigan. .  y.SS 

29 — John  Deibert,  posts  at  Court  House 11.00 

29 — William  Bell  and  Robert  Scott,  for  bond.  100.00 

29 — Michael  Mosser,  account  of  bond 75. 00 

V — George  Shoemaker,  prosecution  bill 21 .57 

!8i8. 

Jan.      2 — James   McFarland    18.55 

2 — Grand  jurors  and  Constables 49.00 

2 — Travers  jurors  and  constables  in  Decem- 
ber term 162 .  00 

5 — William    Witderwood.     work     at     Court 

House,  in  full  74-74 
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5 — Frederick  Hesser,  sundries   251 .00 

5 — Henry  Strauch,  for  hauling 10. 50 

5 — Henry  Strauch,  wages  as  Commissioner 

for  one   year 30 .  00 

5 — Cash  paid  for  fox  and  wolf  scalps 43.22 

5— Daniel    Focht,    wages    as    Commissioner 

for  one  year 49 .  00 

5 — Christian  Brobst,  wages  as  Commissioner 

for  one   year 68 .  00 

5 — Christian  Brobst,  services  on  state  road.  6.00 

5 — Daniel  Focht,  services  on  state  road....  8.00 

5 — John  Hammer,  book  account 21 .99 

5 — Treasurer's  wages  for  one  year 40.00 

5 — Treasurer's   deeds    42.75 

CASH  BOOK,  RECEIPTS. 

1817.     By  cash  received  from: 
Jan.      8 — Isaac  Orwig,  for  shingles  from  Commis- 
sioners     $    8. 00 

8 — Henry  Ege,  for  lumber 2 .  00 

9 — John  (Swalm?),  building  material 5-73 

17 — John  Geyer,  same 1 .  73 

24 — John  Hepler,  collector  of  upper  Mahan- 

tonga   80.00 

Feb.      3 — John  Heffner,  Pinegrove  collector 35. 10 

8 — Adam  Shuetz,  unseated  land  in  Rush...  1.50 
8 — Jacob    Schock,   county   tax    for   Schuylkill 

Township  for  1815 14. 68 

Mar.    7 — Tobias    Wehr,   collector   for  West  Penn, 

1816   duplicate    37-51 

12 — George  Bode,  coals .25 

24 — John   Hammer,   lime .25 

24 — John  Seltzer,  collector  for  Schuylkill.  ...  31.00 
31 — John  Hepler,  collector  upper  Mahantonga     41.62 

31 — Simon   Marberger,  collector  Brunswig.  .  214.00 
Apr.     1 — Adam    Gebert,   county    tax    for    land    in 

Norweigan   2 .  70 

1 — Henry  M.  Reichard,  tax  land  in  Rush.  . .  7.00 

I — John  Otto,  county  tax  Norweigan 1.68 

2 — John  Seltzer,  collector,   Schuylkill 42.00 

12 — Daniel  Kercher,  collector,  Manheim....  100.00 
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23 — Jacob   Reed,   tax,   Norweigan. 25. 00 

28 — Michael  Geoff,  tax,  Pinegrove .35 

30 — John  Klein,  county  tax  on  land  in  Pine- 
grove  township    .70 

.  30— John  Sletzer,  collector  for  Schuylkill,  on 

his  1816  duplicate 40.00 

May     2 — Helfrich   Kolb,   boards 1 .  14 

5 — Isaac    Linder    5  •  00 

5 — Daniel     Kercher,     collector,     Manheim, 

1816   duplicate    63 .  46 

9 — John  Jolly,  tax  on  unseated  land  in  lower 

Mahantonga    5 .  36 

9— John   Heister,   tax  on   unseated   land   in 

Norweigan    . . . . , 9-9° 

14 — Joseph  Hiester,  member  of  Congress  for 
the  district,  composed  of  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  (counties),  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  eighty-nine  dollars  and  seven- 
ty-two cents  paid  into  the  treasury  to  be 
applied  in  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Schuylkill,  as  two-seventh  part  of 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars 
the  amount  of  his  pay  as  a  member  of 
Congress  above  six  dollars  per  day  for 
the  two  sessions  of  the  fourteents  Con- 
gress     3S972 

28 — John  Hepler,  collector  for  upper  Mahan- 
tonga, on  1816  duplicate 26.35 

June  10 — Michael  Bolig,  collector,  Norweigan,  1816 

duplicate 60 . 00 

June  26 — Peter    Hepler,    collector,    upper    Mahan- 
tonga, on    1817  duplicate 61 .00 

July     4 — John  Shoemaker,  collector  West  Penn...    15Q.00 

4 — Leonard    Mover,    Schuylkill (8.00 

5 — Jacob  Sholl,  collector  Manheim,  1817...    156.00 

5 — George  Clauser,  road  tax  for  1813 .30, 

5 — Philip   Fegley,   collector   Brunswig,    18 17 

duplicate    280.00 

7 — (Neburtien?)  Foust,  tax  on  unseated  land 
on  Schuylkill  in  the  name  of  Jacob 
Hauer  1 1 .  14 
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14 — Jacob  Sholl,  collector  Manheim,  1817. . . .  19.00 
15 — John  Brown,  collector  Pinegrove,  1817..  217.00 
17 — George  Clauser,  collector  Norweigan. . .     41.20 

24 — John   Fethcrman,  lumber 3.20 

26— \Vm.  Green,  stones  and  brick 2.74 

28 — George  Clauser,  Norweigan,   1817 20.00 

28 — John    Stauffer,   Rush,    1817 25.00 

28 — Leonard   Mover,  collector,   Schuylkill...     30.50 

29 — John  Brown,  collector,  Pinegrove 80.00 

29 — Amount  received  from  Wm.  (Psell?)  for 

note  against  William  Witman I93-54 

29 — Interest  on  same   12.71 

Aug.     6 — (  ?)  Thomas  by  the  hand  of  Jacob  Huntz- 

inger,  tax  for  West  Penn 11 .88 

15 — Simon    Marberger,    collector    Brunswig, 

1816  duplicate   5*-92 

16 — Solomon  Stahlman,  collector  lower  Mah- 

antonga,    1817  duplicate 110.00 

28 — George  Dreibelbis,  on  account  of  judg- 
ment against  the  estate  of  John  Mannon, 

dec'd    1 10.00 

28 — Philip  Fegley,  collector,  Brunswig 200.00 

Sep.    16 — Philip  Fegley,  collector,  Brunswig 180.70 

20 — John  Shoemaker,  collector,  West  Penn..  109.10 
24 — Jacob  Reed,  collector,  Norweigan,  1814. .  40.00 
29 — George  Clauser,  collector,  Norweigan....  40.00 

Oct.    15 — Philip  Fegley,  collector,  Brunswig 79-84 

17 — John  Brown,  Pinegrove 6S.00 

24 — Jacob  Sholl,  Manheim 17.25 

27 — Solomon   Stahlman,   lower   Mahantonga.    100.00 

27 — G.  Clauser,   Norweigan 38.00 

30 — John  Shoemaker,  West  Penn 32.00 

30 — John  Brown,  Pinegrove to. 40 

Nov.     1 — Philip   Fegley,   Brunswig 88.00 

6 — Peter  Hepler,  upper  Mahantonga 50.00 

8 — Jacob   Sholl,   Manheim 10. 50 

Dec.      I — Daniel  Kercher,  collector,  Manheim,  1816     29.00 
19 — Abraham  Herbein,  tax  on  unseated  land 

in  Norweigan    3.7$ 

27 — Peter  Hepler,  by  the  hand  of  John  Hepler, 

1817  duplicate    82.00 
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29 — Solomon   Stahlman,    lower  Mahantonga, 

per  James   Assman 42.00 

30 — John  Shoemaker,  West  Penn 109 .35 

30 — Simon  Marberger,  Brunswig 22.28 

31 — Daniel  Kercher,  Manheim 52.62 

30 — John  Shoemaker,  per  John  Herman 3.22 

1818. 

Jan.      2 — Leonard  Mover,   Schuylkill 70.00 

Retailers  of  Foreign  Merchandise  :* 
Moritz  Heilner — 1825,  1S26,  1827,  1828. 
George  Kehler,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Henry  Lutz — 1825. 
William  Graeff— 1825,  1826,  1827. 
John  Shall— 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Thomas  Sillyman — 1825. 
Ludwig  M.  Bause — 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Jacob  Huntzinger — 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Lewis  Audenreid — 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Amos  Yarnel — 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Paul  Brand— 1825/ 1826,  1827,  1828. 
Neal  and  Patrick  Crosby — 1825,  1826. 
John  Everit — 1825,  1827. 
John  Fertig,  Jr. — 1825,  1826. 
John  Hammer  &  Sons — 1825. 
John  OfYerman— 1825,  1826,^1827,  1828. 
Everit  &  Critz — 1826,  1S27. 
Benjamin  Thurston — 1826. 
John  Curry— 1826,  1827,  182S. 
John  Weist— 1826,  1827. 
Joseph  and  Jacob  Hammer — 1S26,  1827. 
Stephen  Baker,  agent — 1826,  1827,  1828. 
White  &  Coombe— 1826,  1827.  1828. 
Samuel  Brooks — 1826. 
.     M.  Lewis  &  Co.— 1826. 

Gains  Moore — 1826,  1827,  1828. 
Sillyman  Foster  &  Co. — 1826. 
Miller  &  Rex— 1827,  182S. 

*The  license  fees  were  $15.00  for  merchandise  and 
liquor  and  $10.00  for  merchandise  only.  The  records  are 
for  the  years  1825  to  1828  inclusive. 
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Jacob  Bright  &  Co.— 1827. 

Nicholas  Halter— 1827,  1828. 

Samuel  J.  Potts— 1827. 

Engelhard  Fassler— 1827,  1828. 

William  Huntzinger — 1827,  1828. 

T.  &  S.  Sillyman— 1827. 

Brooks  &  Potts— 1S27,  1828. 

Wm.  W.  Weaver — 1827. 

George  Koehler — 1827. 

Buckvvalter  &  Thurston— 1827,  1828. 

Daniel  R.  Westen— 1828. 

Heilner  &  Barr— 1828. 

Daniel  Lindner — 1828. 

Sillyman  &  Boyd— 1828. 

Reuben  Creutz — 1828. 
^  1830. 

Sep.    28 — Ebenezer  Plumb,  a  clock  peddler $30.00 

30 — Carmarcus  A.  Cook,  a  clock  peddler $30.00 

Oct.    28 — Erastus  Buck,  a  peddler  of  dry  goods. . .  .$16.00 

The  following  parties  bought  state  maps  at  $5.00  apiece: 

John  Bannan,  Michael  Graeff,  Thomas  Ridge  way, 
Samuel  Huntzinger,  John  Shall,  Frederick  Laudenbum, 
Henry  W.  Conrad,  George  N.  Eckert,  John  Young,  Samuel 
Brooks  for  D.  Ball,  Roseby  John  Hann,  Dr.  Schward  for 
J.  H.  Downing,  Thomas  Sillyman,  George  Taylor,  Jacob 
Thomas  for  David  Schall,  Samuel  Wagner  for  Benjamin 
Pott,  George  Shoemaker,  Jacob  Krebs. 

The  following  subscribed  to  the  "Pamphlet  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania"  in  1826- 1829: 

Wm.  B.  Potts,  C.  Loeser,  John  Bannan. 

A  list  of  the  Tavern  Licenses  paid  in  1819,  1820,  182;, 
1826,  1827  and  1828: 

Albright,  Solomon — 1819,  1820,  182  r. 

Artz,  Michael— 1819,  1820,  1821,  1826,  182S. 

Artz,  Catherina — 1825,  1826. 

Albert,  Christian — 1825,  1826. 

Barr,  John— 1819,  1820,  1821,  1825,  1826,  1S27,  182& 

Barder,  Nicholas — 1819,  1820,  1821. 

Bensinger,  Daniel — 1819,  1820,  1821,  1825.  1S26.  1827. 

Blew  (or  Blue),  James — 18 19,  1820.  182 1. 
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Bolig,   Michael— 1819,   1820,   1821,    1825,    1826,   1827, 

1828. 
Buzzart,  John — 1819. 
Bock,  George — 1820. 

Bailey,  John— 1821,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Bensinger,  Benjamin — 1825,  1826,  1828. 
Beney,  Christopher — 1825,  1826,  1827. 
Brand,  Paul — 1825,  1826,  1827. 
Bensinger,  Frederick — 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 

Boyer,  John 1826,  1827. 

Bright,  Jacob — 1827. 

Baney,  Stephel— 1828. 

Bensinger,  Daniel — 1828. 

Bonewitz,  John — 1826. 

Buckwalter  &  Thurston— 1827,  1828. 

Corner,  Edward — 1819,  1826,  1S27. 

Carl,  Peter— 1825,  1827,  1828. 

Crosby,  Neal— 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 

Christian,  Daniel — 1827. 

Christian,  John — 1828. 

Christ,  Benjamin — 1828. 

Christ,  Solomon — 1828. 

Creutz,  Reuben — 1828. 

Conrad,  Henry  W.— 1828. 

Crawford,  John  B. — 1828. 

Deibert,    Andrew,    Manheim    township — 18 19,     1820, 

1821,  1825,  1826,  1827. 
Dengler,  George — 1819,  1820,  1821,  1S25,  1826. 
Dreher,  Mathias — 1820,  1821. 
Dreibilbis,  George — 182 1. 
Dyer,  Jacob — 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Dreher,  Philip,  Jr.— 1827,  1828. 
Ditzler,  Jacob— 1828. 
Dillman,  Samuel — 1828. 
Everit,  John — 1825,  1826,  1827. 
Emerich,  Jacob — 1826,  1827. 
Freehafer,    Michael— 1819,    1820,    1821,    1825,    1826, 

1827,  1828. 
Feather,  Henry — 1819,  1820,   1821,   1S25,   1826,   1827. 
Fidler,  John — 1819,  1821. 
Foot  (or  Foos),  Daniel — 1820,  1821,  1825. 
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Fertig,  John— 1820. 

Fry,  Jacob — 1825,  1826. 

Fertig,  John,  Jr.— 1827,  1828.  .    ' 

Filbert,  Peter— 1828. 

Fertig,  Joseph — 1828. 

Fassler,  Engelhart — 1828. 

Graeff,  Michael— 1819,   1820,   1821,   1825,   1826,   1827, 

1828. 
Green,  Israel — 1820,  1821,  1828. 
Gregory,  Abraham — 1821. 
Grest,  John— 1826,  1827,  1828. 
Grim,  George — 1828. 

Hoppes,  Jacob — 1819,  1820,  1821,  1825,  1826. 
Goddard,  Daniel— 1828. 

Harby,  John,  lower  Mahantonga — 1819,  1820. 
Haldeman,   Abraham — 1819,    1820,    1821,    1825,    1826, 

1827,  1828. 
Heebner,  John — 1819,  1820,  1821. 
Henninger  (or  Henmoyer),  George — 1819,  1820. 
Flaffa,  Abraham — 1819,  1820,  1821,  182^,  1826,  1827, 

1828. 
Heisler,  John — 1819. 
Hautz,  Baltzer — 1819,  1820,  1821,  1825. 
Hepler,  Henry — 1819,   1820,   1821,    1825,   1826,    1827, 

1828. 
Harley,  John — 18 19. 
Hartranft,  John — 1820,  1821. 
Houser,  Michael — 1821,  1824. 
Hart,  John— 1821,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Hummel,  Philip — 1825,  1826. 
Holland  (or  Holand),  Samuel — 1825,  1826. 
Heath,  Richard— 1824,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Haldeman,  Hezekiah — 1825,  1826,  1827. 
Hoffman,  Samuel — 1826,  1827,  1828. 
Hauser,  Benjamin — 1826,  1827,  1828. 
Heilner,  Moritz — 1827,  1828. 
Hamilton,  Benjamin — 1827. 
Hilbert,  Frederick— 1827,  1S28. 
Krimmel,  Samuel — 1828. 
Keffer,  John— 1819,  1820,  1821. 
Kantner,  Abraham — 1819,  1820. 
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Kantner,  Jacob — 1819,  1820,  1821. 

Kepner,  Samuel  K. — 1819,  1820,  1821,  1825,  1826, 

1827,  1828. 

Kaup,  John 1819,  1820. 

Kepner,  John — 1819,    1820,    1821,    1825,    1826,    1827, 

1828. 
Kepner,  Henry — 1819,   1820,   1821,   1825,    1826,   1827, 

1828. 
Krebs,  Jacob,  Jr. — 1819,  1820. 
Kelly,  John— 1819. 
Koch,  Jacob — 1819,  1820,  1821. 
Keffer,  Joseph — 1825,  1826,  1827. 
Kramer,  William — 1825,  1826,   1827. 
Klineman,  Michael — 1825. 
Kremer,  William,  Jr. — 1825. 
Kaufman,  George — 1826,  1827. 
Kepner,  Jacob — 1827,  1828. 
Kolb,  Nicholas— 1828. 
Kline,  Peter— 1828. 

Lutz,  Jacob — 1819,  1S20,  1821,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Lick,  John — 182 1. 

Levan,  Daniel — 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Longmaster,  Charles — 1826. 
Leeser,  Joseph — 1827,  1828. 
Lindermuth,  Daniel — 1827,  1828. 
Lutz,  Henry— 1828. 
Lause,  Ludwig  M. — 1S2S. 
Mover,  Jacob,  Sr. — 1819,  1820,  1821. 
Merkel,  Solomon — 1819. 

Mortimer,  William—  1S12,  1825,  1826,  1827,   1S28. 
Mannon,  Samson — 1825,  1S26,  1827,  1828. 
Moyer,  Daniel— 1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Meyer,  Edward — 1826. 
Mortimer,  John — 1827,  182S. 
Mertz,  David— 1827,  1S28. 
Mertz,  John— 1S28. 
Overbeck,  J.  B.— 1825,  1827,  1828. 
Ohl,  Samuel— 1826,  1827,  1828. 
Pauling  (or  Pawling),  Samuel  L. — 1820,  1S21,  1825, 

1826. 
Proctor,  Isaac — 1825,  1826,  1827. 
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Riegel,  Henry — 1819,  1820. 

Reed,  James — 1819,  1820,  1821. 

Reifsuyder,  Abraham — 1819,  1820,   182 1. 

Rahn,  George — 1S19. 

Raber,  George,    Manheim — 1820,     1821,     1825,     1826, 

1827,  1828. 
Rapley,  John — 1821. 
Reed,  George — 1825,  1826,  1828. 
Reed,  Jacob — 1825. 

Raber,  Benjamin,  Schuylkill — 1825,   1S26,   1827,   1828. 
Reed,  Isaac — 1825,  1826. 
Rood,  George — 1826,  1827,  1828. 
Reber,  George.  Manheim — 1826,  1827. 
Rodenberger,  Jacob — 1827. 
Rieth,  George — 1827. 
Reffer,  Joseph— 1828. 

Strauch,  Henry — 1819,  1820,  1821,  1825,  1826,  1827. 
Seitzinger,  George — 1819,  1820,  182 1,  1825,  1826,  1827, 

1828. 
Sloneker,  John — 1819,  1820. 
Sailor,  Jacob — 1819,  1820. 
Shoemaker,    George — 18 19,    1820,    1821,    1825,    1826, 

1828. 
Shelly,  Jacob — 1820,  1821,  1826. 
Shelly,  Jacob,  Jr. — 1825. 
Schrope,  George — 1825. 
Sigfried,  Elias — 1825. 
Strauch,  John — 1826. 
Simpson,  Thomas  A. — 1827,  1828. 
Swartz,  Christian — 1827,  1828. 

Treschler,  Benjamin   (Trexler?) — 1819,  1820,  1821. 
Troutman,  George  C. — 1819,  1820. 
Taylor,  Isaac — 1828. 
Taylor,  Bernard — 1S28. 
Updengraph,  Edward — 182 1. 
Wehr,  Tobias — 18 19,  1820. 
Wagoner,  Christopher   (Wagner?) — 1819,   1S20,  1S21, 

1825,  1826,  1827,  1828. 
Witman,  William — 18 19. 
Wehr,  Maxyv-xSai. 
Wenrick,  Thomas — 1821. 
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Weaver,  John— 1827  ,1828. 

Weist,  John— 1827,  1828.  - '      - 

Wolf,  Peter— 1828. 

Yoh,  William — 1819. 

Yost,  Daniel,  Jr. — 1820,  182 1,  1825,  1826,  1827. 

Yost,  Samuel — 1828. 

Licenses  issued  to  Storekeepers  in  1821 : 
James  Pott,    Jacob    Huntzinger,    Henry    Lutz,    John 
Hammer,  Deitzler  &  Sidel,  Amos  Yarnell,  William  Auden- 
ried,  Abraham  HofFa,  George  Kehler,  L.  H.  Voute,  John 
Schall,  Peter  Boos,  Benjamin  Nehf. 
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Reminiscenses  of  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Read  Before  the  Historical  Society  April  26,  1911,  by  Isaac  Paxson. 


In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  April  24th,  1907, 
I  tried  to  describe  some  of  the  incidents  of  farm  life  in 
Schuylkill  County,  at  and  about  the  time  of  my  moving  here 
with  my  parents  and  brothers  from  Philadelphia  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1849.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
detail  some  reminiscences  of  Schuylkill  Haven  and  vicinity, 
as  it  has  since  that  time  been  my  home. 

During  this  time  there  have  been  many  and  varied 
changes,  so  many  that  I  can  only  hope  to  give  a  few  of  them. 
The  town  of  Schuylkill  Haven  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Schuylkill  at  a  point  where  it  is  widened  on  the  west 
side  by  intersection  with  the  valley  of  Long  Run,  and  on  the 
east  side  by  the  valley  passing  the  Schuylkill  County  Alms- 
house and  leading  to  Orwigsburg.  These  valleys  both  con- 
tain fine  farms,  conducted  by  industrious,  intelligent  farm- 
ers, who  now  use  the  machinery  and  other  improved  imple- 
ments that  are  employed  in  that  industry.  Upon  this  flat 
part  of  the  valley  thus  widened  out  and  surrounded  on  the 
west  and  south  side  by  the  Schuylkill  Mountain,  with  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  its  foot  winding  around  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  horseshoe  curve  which  gives  an  added  beauty 
to  the  landscape,  the  town  of  Schuylkill  Haven  was  first 
located.  This  land,  which  was  originally  farm  land,  was 
owned  by  two  brothers,  Jacob  and  Daniel  Dreibelbeis,  who 
inherited  it  from  their  father,  Martin  Dreibelbeis,  an  orig- 
inal settler,  who  came  from  Berks  County  south  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  built  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  about  where  the  large  skating  rink  is  now 
located.  The  first  house  he  built  was  a  log  house,  just 
below  the  mill,  in  which  house  he  lived  part  of  the  time 
and  part  of  the  time  in  a  room  in  the  mill  until  1709.  when 
he  erected  a  large  house  in  East  Schuylkill  Haven.  The 
town  was  laid  out  about   181 1   by  Jacob  Dreibelbeis.      At 


first  lots  were  sold  cheap,  and  sold  but  slowly.  The  old  log 
house  was  very  recently  torn  down,  and  the  logs  were 
found  in  good  condition  after  standing  for  over  a  century. 
After  1817,  when  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  commenced 
to  construct  the  canal,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  new 
settlers.  Amongst  the  number  were  Henry  Mertz,  Abra- 
ham Heebner,  John  Hughes,  Andrew  Willauer,  William 
Kichner,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Shannon,  Richard  Frehafer  and 
John  Rudy.  Other  early  settlers  of  the  town,  well  known  to 
the  writer,  were  the  Saylors,  Deiberts,  Rebers,  Stagers, 
Huntzingers,  Hessers  and  Byerlys.  These  parties,  as  well  as 
many  other  early  settlers  in  the  town,  were  no  doubt  at- 
tracted to  it  on  account  of  its  location,  which  was  an  im- 
portant one,  owing  to  its  accessibility  to  the  coal  mines 
through  the  Mill  Hill  Railroad  with  its  branches,  thus  cre- 
ating a  new  and  important  industry  in  the  town  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  many  hands  needed  for  the  shipping  of 
coal  by  boats  and  railroad  to  our  seaboard,  and  to  the  cities 
and  towns,  where  it  was  used  for  domestic  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  town  as  I 
found  it  in  April,  1849,  at  which  time  it  contained  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  description  of 
the  appearance  of  the  town  and  its  surroundings  at  that 
time,  especially  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Gideon 
Bast  was  the  owner  of  a  colliery  near  Ashland  and  shipped 
the  product  of  his  mine  principally  by  canal,  Moses 
Lentzel  being  his  shipping  clerk  on  the  Navigation  Land- 
ing. The  loaded  boats  from  the  Landing,  all  had  to  pass 
through  the  guard  locks  which  were  at  the  rear  of  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  Schuylkill  Haven  National  Bank  build- 
ing. Alongside  of  the  lock  was  a  two-story  frame  building 
used  as  an  office  by  F.  C.  Zulick  and  his  clerks,  Milton  YYil- 
kins,  Wm.  A.  Field,  and  Harry  B.  Zulick,  where  the  neces- 
sary papers  were  made  out  for  the  clearance  of  the  boats. 
In  the  early  days  of  transportation  by  canal,  when  the  boats 
were  of  much  smaller  capacity,  the  boats  were  run  down  a 
distance  past  this  office  to  a  point  near  the  present  skating 
rink,  where  they  were  weighed  with  their  lading  by  Henry 
G.  Robinson,  the  weighmaster,  who  occupied  the  hou<e  at 
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the  corner  of  Main  and  Canal  Sts.,  in  which  Mrs.  Harry 
B.  Zulick  now  lives. 

The  most  important  industry  of  Schuylkill  Haven  in 
its  early  history  was  the  shipping  of  coal  from  the  Naviga- 
tion Company's  landings.  These  wharves  or  landing 
the  construction  of  which  a  large  amount  of  both  stone  and 
timber  were  used,  were  small  at  first,  but  were  gradually 
enlarged  to  suit  the  trade,  and  the  capacity  of  the  boats,  as 
well  as  to  make  room  for  the  offices  of  the  individual  ship- 
pers.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  these  offices,  and  each 
one  had  a  scale  alongside,  upon  which  the  four-wheeled 
yellow  cars  with  their  contents  were  weighed  before  dump- 
ing the  coal  into  the  boats,  which  was  done  by  dropping 
the  bottom  doors  of  the  cars  over  a  schute,  which  guided 
the  coal  into  the  boat  that  was  being  loaded.  The  scene 
during  the  shipping  season  was  a  very  interesting  and  lively 
one,  as  it  required  everybody  concerned,  and  there  was 
quite  an  army  of  them,  to  move  quickly,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  boatmen,  who  were  always  in  a  hurry  to  start  on  their 
journey,  if  they  did  have  to  go  slow  afterwards.  The  boats, 
when  coming  to  the  landings  for  their  cargoes,  were  sup- 
posed to  wait  for  their  proper  turn,  which  frequently  would 
cause  a  controversy  amongst  their  Captains.  These  disputes 
had  to  be  settled  by  the  Harbor  Master,  which  position  for 
26  years  was  held  by  Capt.  D.  F.  Burkert,  who  was  a  son  oi 
one  of  the  old  settlers  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  War  oi 
1812.  Mr.  Burkert  himself  served  throughout  the  war  for 
the  Union  very  creditably  as  a  captain  of  a  company,  which 
he  raieed.  After  him.  Engelbert  Geiger  served  as  Harbor 
Master.  There  were  three  shifting  engines  with  their  crews 
employed  in  placing  the  cars  in  their  proper  places  at  the 
landing  to  be  dumped,  and  in  taking  them  away  again  when 
empty.  In  handling  them  around  the  scales  horses  had 
sometimes  to  be  used.  The  frame  office  at  the  guard  lock 
was  abandoned  about  i860,  and  a  large  brick  office  was 
built  near  the  landing  for  Mr.  Zulick  and  his  force  of  ship- 
ping clerks,  and  was  occupied  by  them  until  March  7.  1887, 
at  which  time  shipping  coal  by  canal  was  abandoned.  A; 
this  time,  to  use  an  expression  frequently  used  by  Benja- 
min Bannan,  the  editor  of  the  "Miners"  Journal,"  everything 
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in  Schuylkill  Haven  appeared  to  have  gone  to  the  "demni- 
tion  bow-wows." 

An  additional  industry  to  the  shipping  of  coal  by  canal 
was  the  getting  of  wood  for  the  engines  of  the  railroad 
company,  as  that  was  the  only  fuel  used  in  locomotives  in 
the  first  few  years  of  the  railroad's  history,  and  consequent- 
ly a  large  amount  was  used,  and  they  had  to  have  a  large 
yard  for  its  storage,  where  Jimmy  Dowdle  and  others  were 
kept  busy  sawing  and  setting  it  ready  to  load  on  the  tanks 
of  the  engines.  The  yard,  which  was  at  a  signal  tower 
near  the  rolling  mill,  became  known  as  Dowdle  crossing, 
and  still  retains  that  name.  The  responsibility  for  this 
part  of  the  railroad  business  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Capt.  Henry  Hesser,  who  with  his  clerk,  Jacob  Kline,  filled 
this  very  important  trust  for  many  years  until  the  latter 
caught  the  California  gold  fever  and  went  to  that  region 
and  entered  the  meat  business.  After  living  there  a  few 
years  he  acquired  a  competence,  retired  from  business  and 
returned  to  Schuylkill  Haven,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  as  one  of  its  useful  citizens.  After  he  left,  Mr. 
Hesser  was  assisted  in  the  wood  business  by  our  worthy 
member  of  the  Historical  Society,  A.  A.  Hesser  and  his 
brother  Reiff. 

Another  very  important  element  in  the  building  up  of 
the  town  was  the  P.  &  R.  car  shops,  which  were  first  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1840  by  John  Worts,  who  came  from 
Conshohocken  and  built  a  small  frame  shop,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  did  all  the  work  of  repairing  the  cars  himself, 
but  as  the  trade  on  the  railroad  grew  rapidly  he  soon  found 
that  he  would  need  help. 

The  first  ticket  office  of  the  P.  &  R.  Co.  was  a  small 
frame  office  on  the  corner  of  the  railroad  and  Main  St., 
where  the  present  coal  yard  siding  is  located,  and  the  agent 
was  John  Wilson,  Sr.,  the  grandfather  of  our  present  court 
stenographer,  Carl  Wilson. 

The  borough  of  Schuylkill  Haven  was  incorporated  by 
an  Act  of  Assembly,  dated  the  1 1th  day  of  June,  1S40, 
signed  by  David  R.  Porter.  Governor.  The  first  election 
for  the  officials  of  the  town  was  held  at  the  public  house 
of  Philip  Boyer  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July  of  that  year, 
and  the  same  date  yearly  thereafter.      Section   11   of   said 
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Act  made  the  borough  a  separate  school  district.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  this  Act  of  1858,  at  which  time  it  was 
divided  into  four  wards  designated  as  North,  South,  l£a>t 
and  West.  At  the  time  the  writer  entered  the  town  in  iS.;<,, 
its  appearance  gave  no  indication  of  its  ever  attaining  its 
present  size  and  importance.  Like  most  towns  that  spring 
up  suddenly  on  account  of  the  development  of  a  new  busi- 
ness, it  was  rather  rough  looking.  Many  of  the  buildings 
on  the  main  street  were  small  frame  structures,  erected  for 
business  purposes  only,  without  any  regard  to  architectural 
beauty.  There  were  but  few  brick  buildings  in  the  town, 
and  the  streets  were  not  very  well  graded  nor  kept  very 
cleanly,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  a  young  business  town 
will  have  time  to  attend  to  such  unimportant  details.  The 
buildings  were  principally  upon  the  following  streets : 
Main,  Union  and  Columbia  streets,  which  run  east  and  we^t 
through  the  town,  and  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  Dock  and  Canal 
Sts.,  running  north  and  south.  The  business  establishments 
were  mainly  on  Main  St.,  and  owing  to  the  trade  on  the 
canal  and  railroad,  which  gave  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands,  business  was  quite  prosperous. 

There  was  also  another  industry  that  gave  employment 
to  quite  a  number  of  hands  at  this  time,  and  that  was  the 
building  and  repairing  of  canal  boats.  John  and  Jacob 
Deibert,  who  were  brothers,  had  quite  an  extensive  yard  for 
this  purpose  in  Spring  Garden,  near  the  Navigation  Co. 
landing.  Henry  and  Abraham  Taylor,  who  were  also 
brothers,  had  a  yard  south  of  the  turn  near  Geisenheimer 
Locks.  Near  the  latter  place.  James  Davis,  an  Englishman, 
had  a  long  shed  where  he  manufactured  ropes,  something 
that  was  very  necessary  for  towing  canal  boats.  Below  the 
railroad  on  Main  St.,  Charles  and  George  Huntzinger.  two 
brothers  again,  had  a  grocery  and  dry  goods  store  in  a 
moderately  sized  two-story  frame  building,  where  they  did 
a  very  prosperous  business  in  supplying  goods  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  man\'  farmers  coming  witii 
their  teams  from  the  surrounding  country.  Many  oi  these 
teams  were  loaded  with  wood  for  the  railroad  company  to 
use  in  their  engines,  and  railroad  sills  for  their  tracks. 
There  was  also  quite  a  quantity  of  lumber  brought  in  by 
the  farmers  for  use  at  the  boat  yards,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses.  At  that  time  the  southern  part  of  the  county  was 
well  wooded,  and  it  seemed  to  be  much  easier  for  the  jarm" 
ers  of  the  county  to  make  a  living  by  cutting  off  their  timber 
lands  and  selling  its  product  than  it  was  to  till  their  soil. 
As  to  "conservation  of  resources,"  that  was  something  they 
never  dreamed  of  until  after  the  most  of  the  timber  was 
cut  down. 

To  return  to  the  Huntzingers,  after  the  two  brothers, 
George  and  Charles,  had  conducted  a  very  successful  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  in  the  frame  building,  they  put 
up  a  large  brick  building  alongside  of  the  frame  one,  in 
which  they  continued  their  business  for  several  years,  and 
then  sold  out  to  their  brother  William  and  his  son  Lewis. 
In  this  same  square  another  building,  the  residence  for 
many  years  of  Mrs.  Edward  Huntzinger,  the  widow  of 
another  brother,  who  with  James  B.  Levan  were  two  of  the 
earliest  storekeepers  of  the  town.  Between  her  residence 
and  the  railroad,  Michael  Bassler  had  his  coal  yard,  which 
is  still  in  existence,  conducted  by  James  Schucker.  Imme- 
diately above  the  railroad,  on  Main  St.,  was  a  two-story 
frame  building  occupied  by  George  Freed,  a  blacksmith, 
who  kept  boarders.  Among  the  number  was  John  Worts, 
the  first  foreman  of  the  car  shop.  Mr.  Freed  carried  on 
blacksmithing  in  his  shop  at  the  lower  end  of  Columbia  St., 
near  the  covered  bridge,  and  the  writer  when  a  farmer  boy 
had  frequent  occasion  to  go  to  his  shop  to  have  necessary 
repairs  made  to  farming  implements.  This  building  was 
afterward  used  by  Charles  Kantner,  Henry  Deibert  and 
others  as  an  ice  cream  saloon  and  confectionery  store,  and 
was  probably  one  of  the  first  enterprises  of  that  kind  in 
town.  The  other  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Main  St. 
and  St.  John  were  a  lot  of  one  and  one-half  story  frame 
buildings,  occupied  as  follows :  Edwin  Weston,  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  real  estate  office ;  Mahlon  Allebach, 
as  a  watchmaker's  and  jewelry  store ;  Absolem  Webber,  as 
a  barber  shop.  Then  on  the  corner  of  St.  John  St.  was 
the  Washington  Hotel,  a  two-story  stone  building,  with  a 
livery  stable  in  the  rear  kept  by  Peter  Laux  In  the  front 
of  the  hotel  was  a  \ery  conspicuous  sign,  adorned  with 
quite  a  large  picture  of  the  Father  of  our  country,  and  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  whom  the  picture 
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represented,  it  had  painted  immediately  under  it  in  large 
letters,  "Washington  Hall."  Its  proprietor  in  1849  wa^  > 
one-armed  man  by  the  name  of  Jones.  It  was  built  about 
1831  by  a  Mr.  Hughes.  James  B.  Levan  purchased  the 
property  from  Mr.  Hughes'  son,  Bushed  Hughes,  and  added 
two  stories  to  its  height.  In  1857  it  was  purchased  by  Philip 
Koons,  who  died  about  a  year  afterward,  and  the  property 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  widow  and  her  oldest  son, 
John  W.  Koons,  who  managed  the  business  for  eight  years. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  torn  down  and  Hotel  Grand,  the 
principal  hotel  of  the  town,  was  built  in  its  place  by  Daniel 
Yoder. 

On  the  north  side  of  Main,  between  the  railroad  and 
St.  John  St.,  there  were  a  lot  of  frame  buildings  occupied  as 
follows :  At  the  railroad  was  Nathan  Palsgrove's  cigar 
and  tobacco  store,  and  next  a  saddler  and  harness  maker 
shop  conducted  by  John  Lavenberg  and  later  by  Joseph 
Graefr"  and  Erastus  Moser.  Following  up  the  same  row- 
came  a  clothing  store,  which  was  later  purchased  and  occu- 
pied by  Abraham  Loeb,  the  five  and  ten  cent  store  of  H.  R. 
Sausser  and  hat  store  of  F.  G.  Boas.  On  the  corner  of  St. 
John  St.,  Alexander  Taylor  had  a  bakery  and  ice  cream 
saloon.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  St.  John  Sts., 
where  the  large  store  of  P.  T.  Hoy  &  Sons  stands,  there 
was  a  two  story  building,  in  which  was  the  store  of  Levan 
&  Kauffman.  One  of  this  firm,  James  B.  Levan,  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  lumber  business, 
and  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  purchasing  farms  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  after  cutting  off  the  principal 
part  of  their  timber  and  selling  it  to  the  canal  and  railroad 
companies,  would  sell  them  again  for  farming  purposes. 
It  was  one  of  these  farms  which  Mr.  Levan  had  purchased 
from  Andrew  Williams,  one  of  the  early  settlers  on  the 
Schuylkill  Mountain  south  of  the  town  that  he  sold  to 
John  J.  Paxson,  the  writer's  father,  in  the  winter  of  1840. 
coming  to  Hestonville,  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,  in 
a  small  two  horse  stage  coach  to  do  so.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  after  this,  having  gone  for  a  drive  in  his  buggy,  one 
evening  his  horse  was  seen  coming  along  the  road  without 
his  driver,  and  the  next  morning  his  body  was  found  lying 
in  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Orwigsburg.     It  was  supposed 
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that  his  horse  had  stumbled,  throwing  him  out  and  thus 
causing  his  death. 

Adjoining  the  store  of  Levan  &  Kauffman  was  the 
hardware  store  of  Keefer  &  Witt,  who  had  moved  from 
Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  that  business.  It 
did  not  prove  to  be  a  success  and  they  soon  sold  out.  Mr. 
Witt  returned  to  Harrisburg,  but  Andrew  Keefer  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  Sch.  Haven  and  Cressona  and  be- 
came very  prominent  as  a  Sunday  School  and  church 
worker.  He  and  his  sons,  John  B.  and  Luther  R.  Keefer, 
were  in  the  foundry  business  at  Cressona  for  several  years, 
supplying  the  Mine  Hill  R.  R.  Co.  with  the  castings  neces- 
sary for  their  business.  After  the  Mine  Hill  R.  R.  was 
leased  to  the  Reading  Co.  they  were  forced  to  close  down, 
as  such  castings  as  were  needed  were  procured  from  the 
company's  foundry  at  Reading.  John  B.  Keefer  was  af- 
terward appointed  a  paymaster  in  the  Regular  Army,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  retired.  Luther  R. 
Keefer  was  State  Senator,  representing  this  district  for 
many  years.  Above  the  hardware  store,  going  northward, 
was  first  the  residence  of  Abraham  Savior,  the  boat  builder, 
and  then  that  of  his  brother,  Daniel  Savior,  who  had  a  shoe 
store.  John  Rudy  also  had  an  establishment  in  this  block, 
where  he  did  a  very  prosperous  business  in  making  and  re- 
pairing boots  and  shoes.  Near  him,  in  the  same  block,  was 
the  frame  flour  and  feed  store  of  B.  F.  Ketner,  who  was 
also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This  building  is  still  standing 
and  used  by  the  Sausser  brothers  as  a  hardware  store.  On 
the  adjoining  lot  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Shannon  erected  a  brick 
building  for  a  hotel,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Central 
Hotel.  On  the  corner  of  this  land,  at  St.  Peter  St.,  there 
was  quite  a  large  frame  dwelling  house,  which  Dr.  Shannon 
purchased  before  his  death,  which  occurred  January  17, 
1879.  After  his  decease  his  daughters  had  it  torn  down 
and  built  the  present  beautiful  residence,  where  one  of  them, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bryant,  now  resides. 

L:pon  the  same  side  of  Main  St.,  above  St.  Peter  St.. 
were  the  following:  Jonathan  Heislcr  had  his  shoemaking 
shop  and  store.  He  was  also  the  steward  of  the  Schuylkill 
Co.  almshouse  for  several  years.  Dr.  Lewis  Rover,  one 
of  the  early  practicing  physicians,  built  for  his  office  and 
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residence  the  large  brick  building  now  owned  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Dechert,  and  in  which  he  now  resides.  John  Shoemaker 
had  a  store  above  the  building  of  Dr.  Royer,  which  after 
conducting  business  there  for  a  time  he  sold  to  the  Medlar 
brothers,  one  of  whom,  James  A.  Medlar,  became  a  well 
known  cracker  and  cake  baker  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
corner  of  High  St.,  which  is  not  very  well  named,  as  it  is 
but  a  narrow  alley,  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  Deibert,  and 
still  higher  up,  at  the  corner  of  Margaretta  St.,  was  the 
residence  of  his  brother,  John  J.  Deibert.  They  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  boat  yard  in  Spring  Garden. 

On  the  north  side  of  Main  St.,  near  the  corner  of  St. 
John,  were  the  following  business  places:  On  the  corner 
where  Saylor's  store  is  at  the  present  time,  there  was  a  one 
story  frame  building,  which  was  for  several  years  occupied 
as  a  tailor  shop  by  Charles  Wiltrout  from  the  time  that  he 
came  from  Orwigsburg,  where  he  had  learned  his  trade, 
which  was  about  1852,  until  he  built  quite  an  extensive 
building  on  the  site  where  First  National  Bank  building 
stands,  which  was  about  1859.  Immediately  back  of  this 
small  building,  along  the  edge  of  the  canal,  was  the  black- 
smith shop  of  Henry  Byerly,  where  he  did  a  large  amount 
of  business  in  shoeing  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  boatmen. 
He  was  the  father  of  our  townsman,  Daniel  Byerly,  and 
died  but  recently  at  the  age  of  89.  He  had  been  in  good 
health  until  a  short  period  before,  when  he  received  injuries 
in  a  trolley  car  accident,  which  were  the  cause  of  his  death. 
The  other  buildings  above  the  one  just  mentioned  were 
small  structures  that  were  constructed  for  business  pur- 
poses and  were  in  no  way  ornamental.  Amongst  them  were 
the  candy  shop  of  Augustus  Dietzell,  the  grocery  and  dry 
goods  store  of  Samuel  Deibert,  the  tailor  shop  and  clothing 
store  of  Isaac  Kupp,  and  the  drug  store  and  dentistry  com- 
bined of  Samuel  Dixon,  who  later  went  to  Texas,  as  he 
should  have  done  earlier,  for,  in  the  writer's  experience 
with  him,  he  proved  to  be  a  failure  as  a  dentist.  Upon  the 
corner  of  St.  Peter  St.,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
Wm.  Greenwald  as  a  flour  and  feed  store,  Henry  Saylor 
had  his  residence,  and  there  were  a  few  other  buildings 
above  that,  in  one  of  which  Dr.  John  G.  Koehler  had  hU 
office  and  residence.     He  had  a  large  practice  and  became 
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famous  as  a  surgeon.  He  had  hanging  in  his  office  a  pic- 
ture of  Darius  Harner,  sent  to  him  by  a  medical  society 
in  Philadelphia  in  recognition  of  his  skill  displayed  in 
amputating  both  legs  and  one  arm  after  Harner  was  badly 
injured  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  thus  saving  the  patient's 
life.  After  the  operation,  Harner,  then  a  mere  boy,  grew 
up  to  manhood  and  became  one  of  Sch.  Haven's  useful  citi- 
zens. A  son  of  Mr.  Harner,  at  the  present  time,  resides  in 
Pottsville.  From  this  point  to  the  corner  of  Dock  St.,  there 
were  no  buildings,  but  part  of  the  land  was  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Lewis  as  a  lumber  yard.  On  the  corner  of  Dock  and 
Main  Sts.  the  building  now  occupied  by  Lloyd  and  Minnig, 
the  publishers  of  the  Schuylkill  Haven  Call,  as  a  printing 
office,  was  originally  erected  for  a  bank  building.  It  was 
used  for  that  purpose  for  but  a  short  time,  when  the  bank- 
ing institution  was  moved  to  Pottsville  through  the  influence 
of  the  president,  Joseph  L.  Cake,  who  was  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat and  who  had  been  highly  offended  at  some  of  his  po- 
litical opponents  who  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  by  reason 
of  their  having  him  nominated  and  elected  High  Constable 
of  the  borough.  The  building  was  afterward  occupied  as 
a  residence  by  Dr.  Chichester,  Henry  Vente  and  others. 

On  the  upper  part  of  Main  St.,  above  Dock,  were  the 
following  residences :  On  the  south  side,  Jacob  Miller  and 
Daniel  Randenbush,  both  old  citizens  of  the  town.  The 
latter  lived  in  a  small  frame  house  that  is  still  standing, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Wm  Eecker.  David  Randenbush,  an  old 
soldier,  who  was  nearly  starved  to  death  during  the  civil 
war  in  the  Rebel  prison  at  Andersonville,  is  one  of  his 
sons  born  in  the  old  house  about  75  years  ago,  and  he  is 
still  living  a  few  doors  from  where  he  was  born.  Daniel 
Raudenbush  was  one  of  the  old  time  supervisors  of  the 
borough,  acting  in  that  capacity  until  he  became  too  old  to 
attend  to  his  duties.  Another  son,  Henry,  who  has  spent 
all  his  life  in  Schuylkill  Haven,  though  old,  still  works  as 
a  carpenter.  Other  parties  living  in  the  upper  part  of 
Main  St.  in  its  early  days  were:  Michael  Bowman,  a 
butcher,  one  of  whose  sons,  John  Bowman,  is  an  active  busi- 
ness man  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Others  were  Joseph  Auman, 
John  Miller,  William  Kantner,  Geo.  Kline  and  Mrs.  Kirsch- 
ner's.     There  was  also  a  brick  yard  in  that  end  of  the  town 
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operated  by  George  Hiney,  and  a  small  frame  Methodic 
church.  It  was  used  by  that  denomination  for  several  years, 
but  the  congregation  being  too  small  to  sustain  a  pastor,  it 
was  abandoned  by  them  and  was  then  used  by  the  congre- 
gation that  afterward  built  the  St.  Matthew  Lutheran 
church,  and  then  by  the  congregation  that  built  the  St.  John 
Reformed  church,  both  of  which  are  now  flourishing 
churches. 

Having  described  the  Main  St.  of  the  town  as  far  as 
my  memory  will  permit,  I  will  now  try  and  give  a  short 
description  of  the  other  streets  mentioned.  On  the  east 
side  of  St.  John  St.,  after  passing  the  premises  of  Levan 
and  KaufTman  running  back  to  an  alley,  we  came  to  a  doable 
brick  house  standing  back  from  the  street,  in  which  lived 
James  B.  Levan  and  Capt.  Henry  Hesser  and  their  families. 
Next  came  the  residence  of  Samuel  Bowen  and  Dr.  James 
I.  Palm.  Adjoining  the  houses  was  the  lot  on  which  was  the 
lumber  yard  of  Dr.  Philip  Palm  and  Edwin  Fritz.  They 
sold  this  lot  to  John  Freehafer,  who  continued  the  lumber 
business  and  built  on  one  side  of  the  lot  the  large  brick 
house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  John  F.  Bast.  On  the 
corner  of  Union  St.  there  was  a  frame  building,  in  which 
Cornelius  Loose  had  a  flour  and  feed  store.  Mr.  Loose  had 
this  building  torn  down  and  erected  in  its  place  the  large 
brick  building  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Isaac  B.  Heim 
as  a  dwelling  house  and  store.  On  the  southeast  corner  of 
St.  John  and  Union  Sts.  the  butcher  shop  of  Win.  Kramer, 
Sr.,  was  located  in  a  stone  building  fronting  on  the  street, 
and  behind  it  on  an  embankment  was  a  small  brick  dwelling 
house,  in  which  he  and  his  family  resided.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kramer  these  buildings  were  torn  down  and  a  brew- 
ery erected  in  their  place  by  Michael  Kerkeslager,  in  which 
he  succeeded  in  doing  a  prosperous  business  for  a  while 
until  the  building  accidentally  caught  fire,  and  as  there  was 
no  fire  department  in  the  town,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
causing  a  loss  to  the  owners,  but  a  gain  to  the  community 
at  large.  From  there  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  com- 
monly known  as  Goose  Hill,  there  was  but  one  small  frame 
house,  owned  and  occupied  by  Michael  Bassler.  It  is  still 
standing,  but  owing  to  the  street  having  been  graded  and 
cut  down  at  that  point,  it  stands  upon  a  high  embankment 
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Beyond  this  there  were  a  few  small  houses  before  reaching 
the  country. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  John  St.,  after  leaving  the  hotel 
and  livery  stable,  the  most  of  the  ground  was  vacant  until 
the  top  of  the  hill  was  readied.  There  the  United  Breth- 
ren congregation  had  built  a  small  frame  church,  in  which 
they  held  their  services  for  several  years.  A  little  later  this 
ground  was  laid  out  and  sold  as  building  lots  by  the  owners, 
Charles  and  George  Huntzinger,  and  the  brick  houses  now 
standing  there  constituting  a  row  were  built  by  different 
parties. 

Extending  our  view  out  St.  John  St.  to  the  country  the 
following  farms  were  along  the  road  leading  to  what  is 
now  Adamsdale,  Abraham  Boyer,  Samuel,  Frank  and  John 
Bowen,  who  were  brothers.  Then  came  the  Emerich  farm, 
where  our  well  known  old  citizen  and  court  official,  Eli j all 
Emerich,  was  born  and  spent  his  younger  days. 

The  next  farm  was  owned  by  John  Deibert,  who  wa^ 
generally  called  "Cheese  Deibert",  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  several  others  of  the  same  name  in  the  vicinity. 
Of  late  it  has  been  known  as  the  Filbert  farm.  Next  to  this 
farm  was  that  of  Reuben  Peale,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  owner.  This  was  one  of  the  early  milk  dairies  of 
the  county,  and  was  carried  on  very  successfully  for  sev- 
eral years  by  his  older  sons,  who  attended  the  Pottsville 
market.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  a  number  of  changes 
by  the  erection  of  several  new  buildings  by  Reuben  Peale, 
the  present  owner,  and  the  late  Edward  Peale,  his  father, 
causing  it  to  look,  with  its  improved  surroundings,  very 
comfortable  and  home-like. 

Canal  St.,  in  its  early  days,  had  upon  the  east  side  fac- 
ing the  canal,  which  ran  through  its  total  length,  the  fol- 
lowing: After  passing  the  Robinson  property  there  was  a 
hotel  kept  by  James  Lang,  who  was  also  tax  collector  for  a 
short  period  for  the  borough.  This  building  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Oscar  Sterner  as  a  bakery.  The  few  other  build- 
ings at  the  corner  of  Union  St.  were  owned  by  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Shannon,  he  having  his  residence  in  a  large  brick  house, 
and  his  office  in  a  small  frame  building. 

In  the  corner  building  of  this  block  Augustus  Hoffman 
lived  and  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Union  St.  Charles  A. 
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Meek  had  the  store  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  Rumble 
brothers.  Across  the  canal  on  the  west  side  of  its  banks, 
where  a  handsome  row  of  modern  built  houses  now  stand, 
the  ground  was  all  occupied  by  the  canal  company's  stables. 
where  the  boat  horses  and  mules  were  fed  and  attended  to, 
and  when  not  in  use  they  were  turned  out  and  allowed  to 
run  at  random  in  the  large  yard  surrounding  the  stables. 
Before  the  canal  was  abandoned  this  was  always  a  very 
busy  place,  where  all  the  canal  companies'  teams  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  when  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal.  Colum- 
bia St.,  between  the  canal  and  the  river  on  account  of  the 
level  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  located,  and 
no  doubt  with  the  idea  at  the  time  that  it  would  become  an 
important  business  street,  was  made  very  wide. 

Apparently  there  was  no  thought  at  that  time  of  the 
future  blocking  up  of  the  river  at  this  point  with  sand,  and 
coal  dust  from  mines,  washed  down  from  time  to  time  by 
freshets,  causing  it  to  spread  over  this  large,  flat  piece  of 
ground  and  rendering  it  an  undesirable  place  to  either  reside 
or  do  business  in.  Some  of  the  older  citizens  of  Columbia 
St.,  whose  names  the  writer  can  recall,  were:  John  Savior, 
Benneville  Eckert,  John  Goas,  Jacob  Sterner,  Jacob  Sham- 
bacher,  Joshua  Birchfield,  Joseph  Bilger  and  Andrew  Wil- 
lower.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  street  near  the  covered 
bridge  was  the  hotel  owned  and  kept  by  Philip  Boyer.  It 
was  a  favorite  place  for  the  wood  and  lumber  teams  to  stop 
at  coming  in  from  the  Long  Run  Valley. 

The  flat  ground  south  of  Columbia  St.,  which  reaches 
all  the  way  to  the  Schuylkill  River  as  it  curves  around  the 
foot  of  the  Schuylkill  Mountain  was  given  the  name  of 
Dutch  Flat,  as  many  of  the  early  settlers  who  built  their 
homes  there,  were  from  Germany.  One  of  the  streets,  on 
which  Charles  Reed  and  Peter  Fritz  resided,  ran  along  the 
edge  of  the  river.  The  latter  had  a  small  rowboat  which 
he  used  for  pleasure  and  for  fishing,  as  the  water  in  the 
river  was  of  considerable  depth  at  that  point  before  its  bed 
had  become  filled  up  with  coal  dirt  washed  down  from  the 
mines.  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  that 
before  the  mines  were  opened  it  was  good  fishing  ground. 
and  an  old  friend  of  the  writer,  who  worked  many  years 
as  a  carpenter  at  the  Schuylkill  Haven  car  shops  and  who 
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was  raised  in  the  vicinity,  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  they 
caught  shad  there.  He  was  no  relative  of  George  Washing- 
ton's but  was  a  good,  reliable  man,  one  who  would  hardly 
be  able  to  tell  a  lie,  especially  when  talking  about  fish,  a 
subject  upon  which  every  one  is  expected  to  tell  the  truth. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  not  even  being  a  shadow  of  a 
shad  there  at  the  present  day. 

Others  living  on  the  flat,  further  away  from  the  river, 
were  Daniel  Freehafer,  Monroe  Riland,  Richard  Lauer, 
John  Koltz  and  Christian  Spindler.  It  also  contained  a 
pottery,  where  earthen  crocks  were  made  and  sold  to  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country,  to  be  used  by  them 
for  holding  their  milk  and  apple  butter,  the  latter  article 
being  generally  considered  as  one  of  their  necessities.  It 
also  contained  a  brick  yard  which  did  quite  a  brisk  business 
for  several  years.  On  this  flat  ground  there  were  several 
fields  near  Columbia  St.,  owned  by  Daniel  Savior,  upon 
which  John  Meek,  an  English  gardener,  had  a  very  tine 
truck  garden,  where  he  raised  a  variety  of  vegetables  for 
the  Pottsville  market,  but  it  could  no  longer  be  used  for  that 
purpose  after  the  high  freshet  of  1850,  when  the  Tumb- 
ling Run  dam  broke,  the  land  being  completely  covered  with 
sand  and  coal  dirt.  Previous  to  that  flood,  the  large,  level 
piece  of  ground  that  is  now  a  comparative  desert  was  a 
scene  of  natural  beauty.  Around  its  lower  boundary  the 
river  made  an  almost  circular  curve,  hugging  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  Schuylkill  Mountain  whose  side  was  completely 
covered  with  forest  trees  of  various  shades,  thus  forming 
a  perfect  background  for  what  was  called  Boyer's  neck,  or 
corner,  so  named  from  Abraham  Boyer,  the  owner.  It  was 
a  perfectly  level  piece  of  ground,  filled  with  tall,  stately 
trees  that  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  other  part  of  the 
county.  It  was  very  much  frequented  by  lovers  of  nature 
and  its  beauties  who  could  there  indulge  in  a  shady  walk, 
as  it  had  a  clean,  sandy  floor  and  scarcely  any  underbrush. 
There  was  also  a  place  in  the  bend  of  the  river  where  the 
stream  appeared  to  be  trying  to  get  back  to  Schuylkill  Haven 
again.  Here  the  water  had  sufficient  depth  to  make  a  good 
bathing  place,  and  it  was  often  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 
This  once  beautiful  grove,  like  many  others  in  the  county, 
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has  long  since  fallen  a  victim  to  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
with  the  poet  we  well   might  exclaim : 

"Woodman  spare  that  tree, 
Touch  not  a  single  bough, 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 
And  I'll  protect  it  now." 
The  public  school  house  built  on  High  Street  in  1850 
was  surrounded  by  the  small  group  of  frame  buildings  that 
are  still  there.  Into  one  of  these  buildings  purchased  from 
William  Laubenstine,  a  carpenter,  who  went  to  the  city  of 
Reading  to  live,  the  writer  moved  on  April  1st,  1857,  and 
resided  there  until  1867,  when  with  his  family  he  moved 
to  his  present  home  on  the  Schuylkill  Mountain.  Some  of 
the  persons  living  near  the  school  house  at  that  time 
were :  On  the  corner  of  Union  Street  and  School  Alley,  or 
High  Street,  as  it  was  called,  probably  that  it  might  make 
up  in  height  for  what  it  was  lacking  in  width,  John  G. 
Guettler,  who  was  a  school  teacher,  and  was  quite  famous 
as  a  writing  master,  an  occupation  which  since  the  advent 
of  typewriters  has  become  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

On  the  south  side  of  Union  Street,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Peter,  a  frame  house,  built  in  the  side  of  the  hill  byi 
John  Frehafer,  a  building  contractor,  was  occupied  by  him 
until  he  built  the  large  brick  house  in  St.  John  St.,  to  which 
he  removed.  Above  him  a  row  of  small  frame  buildings, 
still  standing,  and  built  by  John  Rudy  as  tenant  houses. 
were  occupied  by  David  B.  Holmes,  Wm.  Left'lcr,  Edward 
Spitler  and  others,  and  on  the  corner  above  them  was  a] 
house  owned  and  occupied  by  Andrew  McClerk,  a  carpen- 
ter who,  with  John  Frehafer's  son  Orlando,  went  to  Ches- 
ter, Penna.,  at  an  early  age  to  work  at  a  ship  yard.  On  the 
opposite  corner  from  Mr.  McClerk's,  a  Mr.  Gottschall,  who 
followed  boating,  owning  his  own  boat  and  team,  resided, 
and  near  him  quite  a  small  house  in  which  Mr.  Stakemyer 
lived,  and  that  was  the  end  of  Schuylkill  Haven  in  that 
direction,  as  his  house  was  on  the  line  of  Henry  Beyer's 
farm,  now  known  as  Fairmount.  All  the  land  back  of  those 
buildings  was  owned  and  used  as  farm  land  by  John  Rudy 
and  was  without  any  buildings.  It  is  now  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  town  and  has  upon  it  the  large  brick  resi-4 
dences  of  Samuel   Rowland,   Charles   Kline,   Mrs.  Justus, 
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Frank  Sheerer,  Charles  Palsgrove  and  many  other  promi- 
nent citizens. 

On  the  north  side  of  Union  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Mar- 
jjaretta.  another  boatman  who  owned  his  own  boat  and 
team  lived,  lie  being  Michael  Shcchan.  The  persons  living 
on  the  small  street  in  the  rear  of  the  school  house,  styled 
Pleasant  Row,  were  as  follows :  Peter  Crainlow,  Joseph 
Wagner,  George  Brown  and  Jacob  Schwenk.  The  school 
house,  when  built,  was  three  stories  in  height,  surmounted 
bv  a  prominent  steeple  to  which  was  attached  a  weather 
vane,  with  arms  stretching  out  to  the  different  points  of  the 
compass,  with  their  appropriate  letters,  which  served  as  a 
useful  guide  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  the  days  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  weather  bureau.  The  two  rooms 
in  the  third  story  of  the  building  were  used  one  as  a  lodge 
room,  the  other  during  the  winter  months  as  a  school  for 
the  boat  boys  who  were  unable  to  attend  during  the  sum- 
mer months  owing  to  their  occupation  on  the  canal.  The 
writer's  brother,  Edward  H.  Paxson,  taught  the  school  dur- 
ing one  of  its  winter  terms  and  found  that  many  of  the 
boys,  after  spending  the  summer  on  the  towpath,  were  not, 
when  confined  to  the  school  room,  quite  as  gentle  as  lambs, 
but  were  about  as  hard  to  manage  as  the  refractory  mules 
that  they  had  been  driving.  At  one  time,  when  attempting 
to  punish  one  of  the  larger  boys  for  misbehavior,  the  boy 
turned  on  him  and  thought  he  would  thrash  his  teacher, 
but  as  the  latter  was  a  farmer  boy,  who  was  accustomed  to 
threshing  grain,  he  did  not  succeed. 

This  third  story  of  the  school  house  had  been  poorly 
constructed  originally,  and  after  many  years  of  use  it  be- 
came quite  shakey  whenever  there  was  a  high  wind  and  was 
considered  unsafe,  so  it  was  taken  off,  leaving  the  building 
in  its  present  shape. 

One  of  the  early  and  important  industries  of  Schuylkill 
Haven  is  the  car  shops  of  the  P.  &  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  at  which 
place  the  writer  spent  nearly  50  years  of  his  life  as  time- 
keeper and  clerk.  At  the  time  of  entering  this  service, 
August  1st,  1853,  there  were  not  more  than  50  hands  em- 
ployed, but  during  the  50  years  there  was  a  gradual  growth 
in  the  number  of  employees,  and  many  great  changes  in  the 
character  and  manner  of  doing  the  work. 
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On  April  1st,  1903,  when  the  writer  was  retired  from 
the  company  service  on  account  of  his  having  reached  the 
age  limit,  there  were  over  500  hands  employed.  As  the 
writer  gave  a  history  of  the  car  shop  with  its  surroundings, 
including  the  great  Dome  which  was  such  a  conspicuous 
object  until  1864,  when  it  was  torn  down,  as  its  history  is 
published  in  Vol.  2,  No.  4.  of  the  Historical  Society's  pub- 
lications, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  this  paper. 

Amongst  the  outlying  districts  of  Schuylkill  Haven, 
the  borough  of  Cressona  is  the  most  important.  For  sev- 
eral years  in  its  early  history  it  was  called  West  Haven, 
but  the  name  being  somewhat  similar  to  Schuylkill  Haven, 
it  sometimes  caused  confusion  in  the  postal  service,  and 
and  was  changed  to  Cressona  in  honor  of  John  C.  Crcsson, 
the  president  of  the  Mine  Hill  Railroad,  which  enterprise 
was  the  main  support  of  the  town.  Cressona,  owing  to  its 
location,  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Mine  Hill  Railroad 
Co.,  and  besides  the  office  of  Rufus  A.  'Wilder,  the  super- 
intendent, it  contained  their  weigh  scales,  where  all  coal 
shipped  by  railroad  was  weighed,  and  also  their  machine 
shop  for  the  repairs  of  the  locomotives. 

Mr.  Wilder,  the  superintendent,  was  a  very  successful 
manager  of  the  road.  He  was  the  designer  and  builder  of 
the  Gordon  Planes,  which  furnished  such  a  large  tonnage 
for  the  road  in  its  early  history.  He,  however,  like  the 
engineer  of  the  P.  &  R.  Co.,  who  built  the  Dome  at  the 
Mine  Hill  crossing  for  the  use  of  the  locomotives,  when 
building  the  engine  house,  did  not  allow  for  future  growth,. 
This  house,  built  about  1850,  was  rectangular  in  shape,  of 
cut  stone,  and  had  an  arched  roof  covered  with  tin,  and 
having  the  turntable  which  connected  its  main  track  wirh 
the  short  tracks,  upon  which  the  engines  were  to  stand, 
put  on  the  inside  of  the  building  instead  of  upon  the  out- 
side, as  was  the  case  in  a  later  one  built  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  John  E.  Wootten.  Consequently,  when  the 
engines  and  tanks  were  made  longer,  it  could  not  be  used. 
After  standing  for  many  years  in  a  useless  and  dilapidated 
condition  it  was  torn  down  in  1901,  and  the  cut  stone,  of 
which  it  was  built,  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  present 
P.  &  R.  passenger  station  in  Schuylkill  Haven. 

The  machine  shop  in  Cressona,  though  not  large,  is 
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completely  equipped  for  the  work  that  it  has  to  do,  and 
gives  employment  to  quite  a  number  of  hands.  Th>i  first 
master  mechanic  of  the  shop  was  David  Clark,  and  about 
1849  he  was  followed  by  John  J.  Upchurch.  Mr.  Upchurch 
did  not  remain  long-,  and  was  followed  by  Henry  Hazel, 
who  held  the  position  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  May. 
1888.  He  was  an  excellent  mechanic  and  always  very  pop- 
ular with  his  men.  John  J.  Whalen  took  his  place,  and 
served  there  very  faithfully  until  he  was  transferred  by  the 
company  to  their  Palo  Alto  shops.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Clouse.  The  superintendents  of  the  Mine  Hill  road 
after  it  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  P.  &  R.  Co.,  were :  John 
E.  YVoottcn,  John  C.  Alters,  William  H.  Bines,  A.  A.  Hcs- 
scr  and  Frank  Simon,  who  was  followed  by  the  present 
Supt.  Satterlce. 

Some  of  the  locomotive  engineers  in  the  early  history 
of  the  road  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  active  lives 
in  its  service,  were  as  follows:  John  K.  Naus,  William 
Kantner,  William  Smith,  Lewis  Kantner,  Daniel  Patchen. 
Jacob  Fry,  Frank  Kantner.  There  were  several  others 
whose  names  my  memory  fail  to  recall.  One  of  the  very 
busy  places  of  Cressona,  and  has  always  been  since  its 
establishment,  is  the  weigh  scales,  where,  since  the  canal 
was  abandoned,  all  coal  shipped  over  the  Mine  Hill  road 
is  weighed.  One  of  the  first  weighmasters  was  William 
Newell,  and  he  was  followed  by  John  K.  Wilson,  Albert 
Robinson  and  Charles  Christain. 

In  giving  this  short  description  of  the  Mine  Hill  Rail- 
road it  would  not  be  complete  without  some  further  details 
of  the  work  done  by  Rufus  A.  Wilder,  a  life  member  of  our 
Society,  who  was  one  of  the  lirst  superintendents  of  the 
road,  and  to  whose  ability  and  energy  is  due  much  of  the 
growth  of  both  the  railroad  and  the  town  of  Cressona. 
His  first  work  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  county  was  assisting 
Solomon  Roberts  to  survey  a  road  through  the  Mahanoy 
Valley  to  Shamokin.  He  was  appointed  at  a  very  early 
date  as  superintendent  of  the  Mine  Hill  road,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  rail- 
road had  been  hurriedly  laid  out,  and  the  cars  were  run 
over  wooden  rails,  and  drawn  by  horses.  It  was  not  until 
August,    1847,  that  iron   rails   were  laid  and  engines  cm- 
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ployed  upon  the  road  to  take  the  place  of  horses.  On  that 
date  an  engine  was  put  upon  the  road  to  haul  a  train  of 
cars  from  the  Mine  Hill  crossing  to  the  mines  and  return. 
There  were  at  that  time  many  short  curves  in  the  road,  and 
upon  their  return  to  the  crossing  the  engineer  of  the  train 
was  asked  by  G.  A.  Nicolls,  the  superintendent  of  the  I\ 
&  R.  Rwy.,  who  had  accompanied  them,  what  he  thought 
of  the  run,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  all  right  with  one 
exception,  and  that  was  that  he  was  all  the  time  afraid 
that  his  engine  would  run  into  the  hind  end  of  his  train. 
In  1848  two  passenger  trains  were  run  daily  to  Minersville, 
and  one  daily  to  Tremont. 

To  build  up  a  road  of  this  character  required  a  man  of 
foresight  and  energy,  and  the  management  of  the  company 
made  no  mistake  in  selecting  Mr.  Wilder  for  that  duty. 
He  was  a  man  who  used  the  English  language  very  fluently 
and  clearly.  He  was  quick  spoken  and  affable,  and  would 
listen  very  attentively  to  others  when  they  had  any  requests 
to  make,  but  like  many  great  thinkers,  his  mind  would 
sometimes  appear  to  be  pre-occupicd.  and  he  would  reply 
with  a  very  emphatic  How !  Then  the  request  had  to  be 
repeated. 

At  one  time  there  was  quite  a  serious  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  trade  bteween  the  Mine  Hill 
and  P.  &  R.  Co..  and  in  order  to  try  and  settle  these  diffi- 
culties Mr.  Wilder  made  two  surveys  which  he  thought 
would  enable  the  Mine  Hill  Company  to  ship  its  coal  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  without  passing  over  the  latter 
road.  To  reach  the  former  point  he  had  a  route  surveyed 
for  a  road  from  the  Mine  Hill  Crossing  to  Lizard  Creek,  to 
connect  at  that  place  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  road.  It  was 
partly  built  at  the  time,  but  as  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  roads  were  afterward  settled  amicably,  it  was  aband- 
oned. It  was  many  years  afterwards  finished  partly  under 
his  supervision.  To  secure  an  independent  road  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  had  a  route  surveyed,  starting  at  Cressona  and 
crossing  the  Bertolet  and  Bittle  farms  to  Long  Run  Valley, 
then  up  the  side  of  the  Schuylkill  Mountain  for  some  dis- 
tance, then  tunnel  through  the  mountain  coming  out  in  a 
ravine  on  the  farm  of  John  J.  Paxson.  and  from  there  down 
the  valley  to   a  short  distance  below  Landingville  in  the 
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Schuylkill  Valley,  and  from  there  it  was  to  be  carried  down 
that  valley  to  Philadelphia.  This  project  never  went  any 
further  than  a  short  survey,  but  it  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  settling  matters  between  the  two  companies. 

Another  man  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  Cres- 
sona  was  Isaac  Strauch,  the  owner  of  the  old  grist  and  saw 
mill  known  as  Strauch's  mill,  and  in  which  the  business  of 
milling  is  still  carried  on  though  the  building  must  be  nearly 
a  century  old.  He  was  tall,  dignified  looking,  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  County 
Commissioners.  The  Payne  family  and  the  Beck  families 
at  Beckville.  a  short  distance  above  Cressona,  were  also 
conspicuous  in  the  town's  early  history. 

Another  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Schuylkill  Haven, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  forging  ahead  very  rapidly, 
is  the  part  west  of  the  Schuylkill  River  reached  by  crossing 
the  covered  bridge  at  the  lower  end  of  Columbia  Street. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1850  after  the  freshet  of  that  year 
had  washed  the  old  one  away.  At  that  time  at  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge,  on  the  road  going  toward  Cressona,  there 
were  but  three  of  four  small  houses  known  as  Bittle 
Stettle.  Further  on  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Cressona 
road  there  was  a  small  log  house  occupied  by  a  German, 
named  Martin  Pifer,  his  wife  and  a  young  child,  a  daughter. 
He  having  become  jealous  of  his  wife,  murdered  her  during 
the  night,  but  did  not  injure  the  child,  who  was  cared  for 
and  is  still  living  and  married.  He  was  caught,  but  in  some 
way  escaped  punishment  by  enlisting  in  the  army.  This 
house  was  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  by  a  colored  man 
by  the  name  of  Robert  Haines,  a  brakeman  on  the  Mine 
Hill  Railroad,  who  was  a  genial,  unassuming  kind  of  a 
man.  respected  and  liked  by  his  fellow  railroaders.  He  had 
besides  his  wife  a  daughter  Sarah  and  a  son  Billy.  The 
latter  was  quite  a  different  man  from  his  father.  He  was 
fond  of  drink,  and  when  under  its  influence  ([uarrclsome, 
and  would  often  get  into  trouble. 

Turning  to  the  left  after  crossing  the  bridge  and  fol- 
lowing the  road  up  the  Schuylkill  Mountain  there  were  no 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  where  there  are  now 
so  many  beautiful  homes  located.  On  the  cast  side  there 
were  but  three  houses.     The  first  one  was  a  log  house,  now 
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occupied  by  Frank  Kramer,  which  had  been  a  farm  house 
on  the  Kershner  farm  and  is  now  probably  a  century  old. 
The  next  was  a  farm  house  occupied  by  John  Cobro,  who 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  whose  wife  and  daughters 
were  among  the  early  milliners  of  the  town.  The  other 
house   still    standing    was   occupied    by    Robert   Mellon,   a 


mason. 


Going  straight  out  the  Long  Run  Valley,  now  built  up 
for  quite  a  distance,  it  was  all  farm  land.  The  first  farm 
upon  which  Bittle's  dam  and  ice  house  are  now  iocated, 
was  occupied  and  owned  by  William  Kcrschncr,  a  young 
man  who  inherited  the  place  from  his  father,  and  who  about 
1851  sold  it  to  Mr.  Bittlc  and  moved  to  the  West.  The 
next  two  farms  going  toward  Friedensburg  were  owned 
by  Bittlc  families.  Then  there  were  several  farms  in  suc- 
cession owned  by  Berger  families,  and  on  one  of  which 
Charles  E.  Berger,  a  former  District  Attorney  of  this 
county,  was  born  and  spent  his  youthful  days.  The  part 
of  Schuylkill  Haven  west  of  the  Schuylkill  River  has  made 
a  wonderful  change  of  late  years.  Besides  the  large  and 
compact  row  of  dwelling  houses  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
road  that  winds  up  the  Schuylkill  Mountain,  the  town  has 
been  extended  for  quite  a  distance  out  the  Long  Run  Valley 
upon  land  that  was  a  few  years  ago  farm  land.  On  Berne 
Street,  which  leads  from  the  Long  Run  Valley  to  Cressona, 
commodious  dwelling  houses  have  been  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  until  Savior's  farm  at  the  top  of  the  hill  not  a 
very  great  distance  from  Cressona  is  reached,  and  if  Daniel 
M.  Phillips,  through  whose  enterprise  much  of  this  work 
has  been  done,  should  keep  on  building  in  that  direction  for 
a  few  years,  he  will  have  the  two  boroughs  hitched  together, 
making  them  one  town.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  farmer  boy, 
raised  along  the  south  slope  of  the  Schuylkill  Mountain, 
where  he  received  his  early  training  in  a  "Little  School 
House  on  the  Creek,"  as  was  the  poet  Harbaugh.  There 
were  other  farmer  boys  who  received  their  early  education 
in  this  little  school  house,  as  well  as  plenty  of  hard  work  on 
the  farm,  who  have  contributed  their  share  in  improving  the 
town.  Among  the  number  might  be  mentioned  Jer.  F. 
Bast,  who  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  start  up  the  manu- 
facturing business    in   his    factory   on    Berne    Street.      His 
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example  having  been  followed  by  others,  it  is  now  a  very 
prosperous  manufacturing  town.  In  addition  to  the 
two  mentioned  I  might  mention  the  following  citizens  of 
the  town  who  were  raised  up  as  farmer  boys  in  the  same 
vicinity:  Cornelius  Mover,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  James 
Noecker  and  George  M.  Paxson,  attorneys-at-law ;  "Wil- 
liam and  Lewis  Dewald,  carpenters ;  Joseph  Phillips,  engi- 
neer, and  James  Phillips,  carpenter.  There  might  be  others 
mentioned,  but  this  is  enough  to  show  that  a  farm  is  a  good 
place  to  raise  boys,  as  well  as  corn  and  potatoes. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  of  Schuylkill  Haven  in  its  infancy, 
as  well  as  some  of  its  surroundings,  the  writer  had  intended 
to  include  a  short  history  of  some  of  the  early  citizens,  but 
to  do  so  would  make  this  paper  too  long,  and  this,  with 
other  facts  gathered,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  paper  at  some 
future  time.  Judging  from  its  past  growth,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  situated  in  a  healthy,  mountainous  country,  with 
pure  air  and  pure  water,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery 
and  fertile  farms,  being  so  near  to  that  wonderful  under- 
ground deposit  of  anthracite  coal  so  kindly  provided  by 
the  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  man.  that  cheap  fuel  is  to 
be  had  for  its  growing  factory  industries,  and  having  the 
best  of  transportation  facilities  in  all  directions,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  bright  future  in  store  for  Schuylkill 
Haven  and  its  suburbs. 
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A  List  of  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Schuylkill  County. 


I.— BOOKS  PRINTED  IN   SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

DER  NEUE  HOCHDEUTSCHE  |  Orwigsburger  | 
Calender,  |  auf  das  Jahr  imsers  Heilandes  Jesu  Christi,  j 
1829,  I  Welches  ein  gemeines  Jahr  von  365  Tagen  ist.  |  Mit 
besonderem  Fleisz  nach  dem  Pennsylvanischen  und  Mary- 
lrendischen  Horizont  j  berechnet ;  jedoch  in  den  angrenzen- 
den  Staaten  ohne  merklichen  Unter-  |  schied  zu  gebrauchen. 
Erste  Herausgabe.  |  Orwigsbnrg,  |  [Penna.]  gedruckt  und 
zu  haben  bey  Thoma  und  May.  |  [1828.]  4to.  36  pp. 

AN  ACT  I  Incorporating  |  the  |  Borough  of  Potts- 
ville.  I  Pottsville:  |  Printed  by  Benjamin  Bannan,  Centre 
Street.  |  183 1.  |  i2mo.  16pp. 

AN  ACT  I  to  re-charter  |  Captain  Banks,  I  passed  the 
twenty-fifth  Day  of  March,  1824,  |  and  the  |  By-Laws  |  of 
the  I  Miners'  Bank  of  Pottsville.  |  Pottsville:  Printed  by 
Benjamin  Bannan.  |  1831.  |  Svo.     24  pp. 

AN  ACT  I  Incorporating  |  the  |  Schuylkill  Valley  Nav- 
igation Company,  |  Passed  the  20th  of  March,  1S27:  |  to- 
gether with  I  the  !  Supplements  |  passed  the  14th  of  April. 
1828 — the  15th  of  I  January,  1829,  and  the — of  |  March. 
1832.  I  Pottsville,  j  Printed  by  Benjamin  Bannan.  |  May, 
1832.    I  Sin.  Svo.  19  pp. 

FOURTH  I  ANNUAL  REPORT  |  made  by  the  | 
Board  of  Trade  |  to  the  |  Coal  Mining  Association  |  of  j 
Schuylkill  County.  |  January,  1836.  |  Pottsville:  |  Printed 
by  Benjamin  Bannan.  |  1836.    |  Svo.  8  pp. 

MILLER,  ALFRED  A.  Introductory  |  Lecture,  \ 
delivered  before  the  |  Pottsville  Lyceum,  j  January  28th, 
1840.  I  On  Education.  I  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Miller.  ! 
Pottsville:  j  Printed  by  B.  Bannan.  |   1840.     8  vo.  15  pp. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  |  made  by  the  |  Board 
of  Trade,  |  to  the  |  Coal  Mining  Association  |  of  |  Schuyl- 
kill County.  |  February,  1841.  j  Pottsville:  j  Printed  by  B. 
Bannan.  |  184 1.  |    8vo.  8  pp. 

FARO  CHAR,  GEO.  VV.  Remarks  [  of  Geo.  W. 
Farquhar,  Esq.  |  in  Welcoming  the  Guests  from  Abroad,  i 
On  the  Opening  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail  Road 
to  Pottsville,  Jany.  10th,  1842.  j  8  vo.  11  pp. 

ELEVENTH  |  ANNUAL  REPORT,  |  made  by  the  | 
Board  of  Trade,'  to  the  |  Coal  Mining  Association  j  of  J 
Schuylkill  County.  |  January,  1843.  |  Pottsville:  |  Printed 
by  Benjamin  Bannan.  J   1842.  j  8vo.  15  pp. 

AN  ACT  I  Incorporating  j  the  |  Schuylkill  Valley 
Navigation  Company  |  Passed  the  20th  of  March,  1827:  I 
together  with  |  the  several  |  Supplements  |  passed  thereto.  | 
Pottsville,  j  Printed  by  Benjamin  Bannan  .|  December, 
18.44.  I    8vo.   20  pp. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  (made  by  the  | 
Board  of  Trade,  |to  the  |  Coal  Mining  Association  |  of 
Schuylkill  County.  |  January,  1844.  |  Pottsville:  |  Printed 
by  Benjamin  Bannan.  |  1844.  |  8  vo.  8  pp. 

THIRTEENTH  |  ANNUAL  REPORT,  |  made  by 
the  j  Board  of  Trade,  |  to  the  j  Coal  Mining  Association  j 
of  I  Schuylkill  County.  |  January,  1845.  |  Pottsville:  j 
Printed  by  Benjamin  Bannan.  j  1845.  |  8vo.  11  pp. 

REUBELT,  JOH.   AD.     Kurzgefasztes   Handbuch    j 

der  I  Naiurgeschichte.  |  Enthaltend  j  wissenschaftliche  und 
popukere  Beschreibungen  |  von  |  dem  Menschen,  den 
Sajugethieren,  Voegeln,  Amphibien,  Fischen,  j  Weich-  und 
Glieder-thieren.  |  Bearbeitet  |  nach  ]  den  besten  deutschen 
und  englischen  Werken  neuerer  Zeit  |  von  j  Job.  Ad.  Reu- 
belt.  j  Gedruckt  und  verlegt  von  dem  Verfasser  und  C.  VV. 
Gunther.  |   Pottsville,  Pa.    184S.  j  8vo.  392  pp.,  illust. 

CATALOGUE  |  of  the  !  Officers  and  Students  |  of 
the  j  Pottsville  Academy.  |  i84Q-'50.  |  Pottsville,  Pa.,  | 
Printed  at  Geo.  Wynkoop's  Job  Printing  Office.  |  1850.  j 
8vo.  14  pp. 
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CONSTITUTION  ]  AND  |  BY-LAWS  |  of  the  | 
First  Troop  |  Schuylkill  County  Cavalry.  |  (Adopted,  July, 
1832 — Revised,  Sept.  1835.)  |  Pottsville:  |  Printed  by  Geo. 
Wynkoop.  |  1850.  |  i2mo.  n  pp. 

(WETHERILL,  J.  MACOMB.?)  Mars  in  Mahan- 
tongo,  I  a  Play,  j  in  Five  Acts,  j  Written  by  Admirers  of 
the  Anthracite  Drama,  and  Dedi-  |  cated  to  its  Friends  in 
Schuylkill  County.  |  Pottsville:  |  Printed  by  Benjamin  Ban- 
nan.  I  1852.  I  8vo.  100  pp. 

TREVARO  I  and  j  other  Occasional  Poems,  |  written 
by  I  "Alpha  Lyra,"  |  and  |  Respectfully  and  Affectionately 
Dedicated  to  j  his  Generous  and  Indulgent  Friends,  as  a 
Tribute  |  to  their  many  Virtues,  a  Grateful  Acknow-  | 
ledgment  of  their  Kindness  and  Re-  |  gard,  and  as  an  Ap- 
preciation of  j  their  Friendship  and  |  Favor.  |  |  j 

Printed  by  |  J.  Robins,  Pottsville,  Pa.  |  1853.  j  16  mo.    159, 
(1)  pp.,  illust. 

REPORT  j  of  the  |  Board  of  Commissioners  |  of  the  [ 
Schuylkill  County  Prison,  |  for  the  Year  ending  December 
31,  1853.  I  Pottsville,  Pa.  |   Strange  N.  Palmer,  Printer.  | 

1854.  I  8vo.  23  pp.,  fronts,  eng. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  |  School  Journal.  |  Edited 

by  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools. |   |   | 

January,  18^4.  |  Pottsville:  j  Printed  bv  Benjamin  Bannan.  j 
I ■  I  8  vo. 

Ten   numbers    (:o   Oct.    1S54)    at  hand. 

WALKER,  THOMAS  H.  Culture  |  of  the  Moral 
and  the  Intellectual  |  Faculties  of  Man :  |  An  Address  |  at 
the  Opening  of  the  |  Arcadian  Institute,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  | 
April  10th,  1854;  j  By  Thomas  H.  Walker,  Esq.  j  Potts- 
ville: j  Benjamin  Bannan,  Printer.  |  1S54.  |  Svo.  16  pp. 

BOWEN,  ELE.  The  |  McGinnes  Theory  |  of  the  I 
Schuylkill  Coal  Formation,  |  together  with  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  j  Presentation  of  a  Tea  Service  at  the  Mount  | 
Carbon  House;  and  the  Remarks  of  Messrs.  |  Hughes. 
Frailey,  McGinnes,  Cresson,  |  Ford.  Carey,  Adam,  &c., 
&c.  I  Reported,  with  Comments,  by  |  Air.  Ele  Bowen.  | 
Pottsville,  Pa.  j  B.  Bannan,  Printer,  Miners'  Journal  Office.  : 

1855.  I  Svo.  56  pp. 
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BULLETIN  |  of  the  |  Pottsville  Scientific  Associa- 
tion, |  Schuylkill  County,  Penna.,  |  for  January  &  Febru- 
ary, 1855,  I  including  the  ]  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  | 
together  with  the  Officers  and  Members,  and  a  j  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  &  Museum.  |  Pottsville:  |  Printed  by  Benj. 
Bannan.  |  1855.  |  8vo.  10,  (2),  14,  ii  pp.,  2  maps. 

REPORT  I  of  the  |  Board  of  Commissioners  |  of  the  J 
Schuylkill  County  Prison,  |  for  the  |  Year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,   1854.    I    Pottsville:    |    Printed  by   Benj.   Bannan.    | 

1855.  j  8vo.  19  pp. 

THIRD  I  PASTORAL  REPORT  |  of  \  Trinity 
Church,  j  Pottsville,  |  Comprising  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  i 
from  I  Advent  1854,  to  Advent  1855.  |  By  |  The  Rector.' 
Pottsville:  |  E.  Garrigues,  Stationer  and  Printer.  |  1855.  j 
i6mo.  pp.  41-60. 

BROWN,  DAVID  P.  Petition  |  of  [  David  P.  Brown 
&  Others,  I  for  an  |  Act  of  Incorporation  |  for  |  Sinking 
a  Shaft  I  at  their  Colliery,  j  in  |  Schuylkill  County,  |  Potts- 
ville: j  Printed  by  Benj.  Bannan,  |   1856.  |  Svo.  14  pp. 

FOURTH  I  PASTORAL  REPORT  f  of  |  Trinity 
Church,  j  Pottsville,  |  Comprising  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  j 
from  I  Advent  1855  to  Advent  1856.  |  By  |  The  Rector,  j 
Pottsville:  |  Printed  by  Benj.  Bannan,  |  1856.  |  16  mo. 
pp.  61-80. 

REPORT  I  of  the  |  Board  of  Commissioners  |  of  the  | 
Schuylkill  County  Prison,  |  for  the  |  Year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1855.  j  Pottsville,  |  Printed  by  Dey.  Walker  &  Co.  | 

1856.  I  8vo.  27  pp. 

MORRIS.  ELLWOOD.  Treatise  |  on  the  Improve- 
ment I  of  the  Ohio  River,  |  By  Col.  Ellwood  Morris,  C.  E.  ! 
(from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.)  |  Reprinted 
for  General  Distribution  by  the  Citizens  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania,  j  who  feel  that  every  Measure  which 
Promotes  the  Commerce  of  the  several  |  States,  increases 
the  Strength  and  Prosperity  oi  the  whole  Union.  |  June. 
1S57.  j  Pptt$ville:  |  Printed  by  Benjamin  Bannan.  j  1857.  | 
8vo.  (2).  32  pp.,  2  pis. 
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REPORT  |  of  the  j  Board  of  Commissioners  j  of  the  | 
Schuylkill  County  Prison,  |  for  the  Year  ending  Dec.  3, 
1856.  I  Pottsville:  |  Printed  by  J.  &  J.  Youngman,  |  1857.  | 
8vo.  27  pp. 

FIFTH  I  PASTORAL  REPORT  |  of  |  Trinity 
Church,  I  Pottsville,  |  Comprising  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  | 
from  I  Advent  1856  to  Advent  1857,  |  By  |  The  Rector,  j 
Pottsville:  Printed  by  Benj.  Bannan,  |  1858.  |  16  mo.  pp. 
81-104. 

LESOUEREUX,  LEO.  The  |  Fossil  Plants  |  of  | 
the  Coal  Measures  |  of  the  United  States.  |  with  Descrip- 
tions of  I  the  new  Species,  |  in  the  |  Cabinet  of  the  Potts- 
ville Scientific  Association.  |  By  Leo.  Lesquereux.  j  Read 
before  the  Pottsville  Scientific  Association,  and  |  ordered 
to  be  Published  February  13th,  1858.  |  Pottsville:  |  Printed 
by  Benj.  Bannan.  |  1858.  |  8vo.  24  pp.,  2  pis. 

REPORT  I  of  the  |  Board  of  Commissioners  |  of  the  | 
Schuylkill  County  Prison,  |  for  the  |  Year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1857.  I  Pottsville.  Pa.  |  Henry  L.  Acker,  Printer,  j 
1858.  I  8vo.  29  pp.,  fronts,  eng. 

KELLER,  J.  S.  The  |  Practical  |  Ditcher.  |  A  Treat- 
ise on  Reclaiming  Wet  and  |  Swampy  Land,  and  Improving 
Moist  I  and  Wet  Spots  of  Land  under  j  Cultivation,  by 
Open  I  and  Covered  |  Ditches.  |  By  J.  S.  Keller,  |  Orwigs- 
burg, Schuylkill  County,  Pa.  |  Henry  L.  Acker,  Printer,  | 
Pottsville,  Pa.  |  1859.  |  i2mo.  28  pp. 

REPORT  I  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  |  of  the  | 
Schuylkill  County  Prison,  |  for  the  Year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1858.  I  Pottsville,' Pa.  |  Acker  &  Rossiter,  Printers.  |  1859.  | 
S  vo.  32  pp.,  fronts,  eng. 

SCHNEIDER,  ELIAS.  Circular  |  of  the  |  Arcadian 
Institute,  |  Located  at  Orwigsburg,  |  Schuylkill  County, 
Pa.  I  [Signed]  Elias  Schneider,  A.  M.,  |  Orwigsburg, 
March  31st,  1859.  j  Standard  Print,  Pottsville,  Pa.  |  4to,  1  p. 

THE  FLAG  of  our  Union.  |  Ceremonies  |  of  the  | 
Inauguration  of  an  American  Flag.  |  by  the  Citizens  of 
Schuylkill  County,  J  upon  the  |  Court  House.  Pottsville.  | 
February  22nd,  186 r,  |  including  the  Prayer  of  |  Reverend 
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The  Year's  Work. 


The  Historical  Society  of  Schuylkill  County  has  cer- 
tainly prospered  during  191 1.  Beginning  the  year  with  a 
membership  of  191  in  good  standing  there  were  proposed 
and  elected  to  membership  at  six  of  its  meetings  92  addi- 
tional, bringing  the  number  up  to  the  neighborhood 
of  300.  This  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Captain  Baird  Halberstadt. 

Financially  the  Society  paid  all  its  current  expenses 
and  had  a  surplus  of  Si  30  to  add  to  its  savings  toward  pro- 
viding itself,  at  some  future  time,  a  permanent  home.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  shows  $79 1.04  on  hand  in  January 
and  $920.98  in  December. 

In  the  way  of  publications,  volume  3  was  issued,  being 
a  book  of  240  pages,  containing  "Tales  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains'' by  the  late  Judge  D.  C.  Henning.  This  forms  a  very 
attractive,  readable  book  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  early  struggles  of  the  pioneers  of  the  County.  Quite  a 
number  of  copies  have  been  disposed  of  to  persons  not 
members  of  the  Society.  Putting  these  "Tales"  within  the 
reach  of  citizens  has  caused  many  to  congratulate  the  So- 
ciety on  its  good  work.  A  handsomely  bound  copy  was 
presented  to  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  deceased  author, 
Miss  Anna  A.  Henning,  and  the  gift  fittingly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  has  kept  up  its  previous  good  record  by 
holding  ten  meetings  during  the  year  and  having  a  paper 
prepared  for  and  read  at  each  meeting.  The  subjects  treated 
were : 

January :  The  introduction  of  the  Telegraph  into 
Schuylkill  County,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Follweilcr. 

February  22:  An  Address  on  the  Services  and  Char- 
acter of  George  Washington,  by  President  W.  H.  Newell. 

March:  Abstracts  from  the  County  Treasurer's  ac- 
count book  of  18 1 7  to  1826,  by  C.  W.  I  nger. 

April :  Early  History  of  Schuylkill  Haven  and  adja- 
cent districts,  prepared  by  Mr.  Isaac  Paxson. 
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May:  Schuylkill  Chronicles  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1831,  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Hcrbein. 

June:  Depredations  of  the  Indians  in  this  Vicinity 
prior  to  the  French  and  Indian  War,  a  continuation  of  a 
previous  paper,  by  J.  Harry  Filbert,  Esquire. 

September:  Report  on  the  Bibliography  of  Schuylkill 
County  to  this  date,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  \V.  Unger. 

October:  History  of  early  coal  mining  in  Schuylkill 
County,  prepared  by  Captain  Baird  Halberstadt. 

November:  After  the  W.  B.  A.,  being  a  description 
of  the  condition  of  the  miners  after  the  "Long  Strike*'  of 
1875,  prepared  by  Joseph  F.  Patterson. 

December :  Early  days  in  Pottsvillc,  compiled  from 
interviews  with  old  residents.  Prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Eastman. 

Thus  nine  papers,  all  treating  of  interesting  local  his- 
torical events  of  the  County  were  presented  and  read  and 
will  soon  become  part  of  the  published  literature  of  the  So- 
ciety, quite  a  gratifying  addition  to  its  already  valuable  col- 
lection. 

There  have  also  been  added  during  the  year  about  100 
bound  volumes  and  200  pamphlets,  besides  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts,  maps,  antiques,  etc.,  to  the  contents  of  the 
library  and  museum. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January  the  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  year : 

President — William  H.  Newell; 

Vice  Presidents — Joseph  F.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Hause,  and  George  W.  Gensemer,  Pine  Grove ; 

Recording  Secretary — D.  G.  Lubold ; 

Treasurer — J.  W.  Fox  ; 

Librarian — H.  J.  Herbein  ; 

Asst.  Librarian — C.  W.  L'nger; 

Executive  Committee  (two  years) — H.  J.  Herbein, 
A.  A.  Hesser. 

A  number  of  changes  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the 
officers.  At  the  March  meeting  President  Newell  tendered 
his  resignation.     It  was  reluctantly  accepted,  and  in  April 
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Joseph  F.  Patterson  was  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  president.  In  May,  owing  to  his  prospective  removal 
to  another  city,  Secretary  Lubold  handed  in  his  resignation. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  him  for  his  faithful 
services  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Society 
and  the  same  was  directed  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 
A  sum  of  S50  was  also  appropriated  to  partially  reimburse 
him  for  his  untiring  efforts  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
incumbency  of  the  office.  Dr.  H.  J.  Herbein  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  George  B. 
Stichter,  because  of  his  removal  from  the  county,  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Newell  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

During  the  year  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Baird  Halbcrstadt,  J.  H.  Filbert  and  \Y.  H.  Newell  was 
appointed  to  locate  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers  in 
Schuylkill  County.  They  reported  at  various  meetings  the 
progress  they  had  made  in  the  work. 

In  November  a  committee  from  the  Survivors  of  the 
Ninety-sixth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Charles  R.  Shelley,  Davis  M.  Mellon 
and  Arthur  Brannigan  formally  requested  the  Society  to 
become  the  custodian  of  the  battle  flags  of  the  Regiment, 
to  be  suitably  preserved  in  dust  proof,  moth  proof  cases. 
The  care  of  the  flags  was  cordially  accepted  and  cases  di- 
rected to  be  prepared  for  their  reception. 

The  attendance  of  members  at  the  monthly  meetings 
is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  the  average  being  but  20. 
Of  course,  the  real  work  of  the  Society,  embodied  in  its 
publications,  is  spread  before  a  much  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  active  membership  should  be  encouraged  bv  a 
larger  attendance.  In  order  to  secure  it.  the  Society  during 
the  year  adopted  the  system  of  notifying  all  who  desire  it 
in  advance  of  each  meeting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
method  will  bring  more  interested  persons  into  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  F.  PATTERSON, 

President. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  J.  \V.   FOX,   TREASURER, 
For  year  ending  January  31,  1912. 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  31,  191 1 $  79x-04 

Received  from  Fees  and  Dues 246.00 

Received  from  County  Treasurer 200.00 

Received  from  Sale  of  Publications 2.00 

Received  Interest  on  Balance  in  Safe  Deposit  Bank  16.32 

$1,255.36 
Expenditures. 
Order  No.  30 — Expenses   Delegate   to   Convention 

of  Federated   Societies $  4.00 

"       "     31 — Hauling — -Books  and  Documents.  .  1.50 

"       "     2>2 — Postage    (Treasurer)    5.00 

"       "     33 — Postage   (Secretary)    2.00 

"       "     34— Rent 50.00 

"       "     35 — Binding  Journals   30.00 

"       "     36-Hauling  .50 

"       "     37 — Printing  and  Stationery   6.50 

"       "     3^ — Printing  and  Stationery 2.25 

"       "     39 — Printing  and  Stationery   2.25 

"       "     40 — Minute  Book  for  Secretary 2.10 

"       u     41 — Postage  (Treasurer)  5.00 

"       "     42 — Half-tone  Cuts  for  Publications...  4.00 

"       "     43 — Lock  for  Library  Door 1.50 

u       "     44 — Copy  of  History  of  Berks  County.  .  2.00 
45 — Expenses—Special     Library     Com- 
mittee to  Philadelphia k     7.48 

46 — Postage  (Secretary)    7.75 

47 — Printing  Publications 139.80 

"     48 — Appropriation   for  Services  of  Mr. 

D.  G.  Lubold,  Secretary 50.00 

"       "     49 — Binding  Papers    7.00 

50 — Annual   Dues— Federation   of    His- 
torical Societies  of  Pennsylvania  2.00 

51 — Cleaning  in  Library .50 

"     52— Painting    1.25 

$    334-3^ 
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Recapitulation. 

Total  amount  Bank  Balance  and  Receipts $1,255.36 

Total  amount  Expenditures  334-38 

Balance  January  31st,  1912 $   920.98 
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Volume  IV.  No.  2. 

Tales  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 


By  D.  C.  Henning. 


"Remove  not  the  ancient  land  mark !" 

Among  the  missionaries  who  led  the  van  of  civilization 
and  of  Christianity  in  this  country  in  its  early  days  no  name 
stands  out  in  bolder  relief  than  that  of  the  Reverend  Augus- 
tus Spangenberg,  or  as  he  wrote  his  name  in  a  petition  to 
the  Honorable  James  Hamilton,  Governor  of  this  Province 
at  the  time,  under  date  of  June  iSth,  1752,  "Joseph  alias 
Augustus  Spangenberg,  the  Moravian  Bishop  of  Bethlehem. 
His  advice  on  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs  was  often 
taken  by  the  Governors  of  the  Province  and  their  deputies, 
and  his  requests  were  always  granted.  He  was  evidently 
a  most  sincere  and  courageous  worker  in  the  cause  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  and  was  willing  to  face  every  hardship 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  work.  His  field  in  this  country 
seems  to  have  extended  from  the  north  in  the  Province  of 
New  York  to  the  south  as  far  as  Georgia  and  extended 
westward  as  far  probably  as  the  foot  of  white  man  trod, 
excepting  the  French  Catholic  Priest,  who  was  always  with 
the  front  in  their  northern  possessions.  He  was  in  every 
respect  a  "hero"  missionary.  In  his  travels  to  visit  the 
Indians  at  Shamokin  and  the  Susquehanna  country  as  far 
north  as  Onondaga,  he  had  occasion  to  follow  the  Indian 
paths  through  Schuylkill  County  a  number  of  times.  The 
writer  has  thought  it  proper  to  follow  his  itinerary  on  one 
of  these  expeditions,  as  he  has  himself  recorded  it,  being 
indebted  to  extracts  taken  from  "Notes  and  Queries",  edited 
and  published  by  Colonel  William  H.  Egle,  Historian  and 
State  Librarian,  at  Harrisburg,  who  republished  an  account 
of  his  travels  as  they  recently  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine. 

In  1745  this  pious  bishop,  accompanied  by  two  other 
members  of  the  Moravian  Mission  Board,  set  out  on  a  jour- 
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ney  to  Onondaga,  New  York,  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations 
for  permission  to  have  the  Moravian  Indians  (that  is  those 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Missionaries  of  that  church, 
and  whom  they  had  settled  ahout  Gradenhutten  (now 
Weissport),  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem),  to  remove  to  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Wyoming.  They 
started  on  this  mission  from  Bethlehem  on  the  24th  day  of 
May  of  that  year  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  they 
arrived  at  Conrad  Weiser's,  at  Tulpehocken,  where  his  two 
sons  joined  the  party-  Conrad  Weiser  himself,  it  seems, 
had  already  started  for  the  same  destination  ahout  ten  days 
previously  going  by  way  of  New  York  and  Albany  and 
being  upon  a  separate  mission  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
Spangenberg's  notes  then  continue  as  follows :  "After  trav- 
eling ten  miles  we  came  to  the  Kittatinny  Hills,  which  are 
high  and  rocky,  and  difficult  for  horses  to  climb.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  we  came  to  Pilger  Ruh,  where  we  dismounted 
and  rested.  After  descending  we  entered  Anton's  Wilder- 
ness, where  we  pitched  our  first  tents,  built  a  fire,  pastured 
our  horses,  partook  of  a  light  supper  and  retired  to  rest. 
Our  course  to-day  was  NAY. 

''May  31.  Arose  early,  looked  up  our  horses,  took  a 
little  breakfast  and  then  continued  on  our  journey  in  the 
name  of  God  our  Saviour.  Bro.  Meurer  and  Nicke  returned 
to  Tulpehocken  with  letters  to  Mary  Spangenberg,  at  Beth- 
lehem. After  passing  the  Great  Swatara  we  climbed  the 
'Thurnstein',  a  high  mountain,  rocky  and  almost  impassable 
for  horses.  On  the  high  summit  we  refreshed  ourselves  at 
Erdmuth's  spring,  which  flows  through  the  valleys  until  it 
empties  into  the  Susquehanna.  We  were  four  hours  in 
crossing  the  mountain.  At  Ludwig's  Ruh,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  nooned-  Here  Laurel  Creek  flows  past. 
After  dinner  our  course  was  northwest.  We  passed  through 
Anna's  Valley,  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  eyes,  which 
lies  in  among  the  hills.  At  the  Double  Eagle,  on  Benigna's 
Creek,  we  passed  the  night." 

After  their  stay  at  Onondaga,  about  ten  days,  Spangen- 
berg and  his  party  began  their  return  journey  on  the  20th 
of  June.  On  the  10th  of  July  they  had  reached  the  Double 
Eagle,  on  Mahantongo  Creek. 

*     *     *     *     "Here  we  found  encamped  a  family  of 
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Indians,  who,  on  learning  from  whence  we  had  come,  said 
we  must  be  tired,  and  the  man  said  to  his  wife,  'give  them 
some  spits  full  of  venison.'  In  return  Bro.  Spangenberg 
gave  them  knives  and  thimbles.  Nooned  at  Benigna's 
Creek,  and  at  nightfall  came  to  the  Thurnstein.  As  we 
were  leading  our  horses  down,  Bro.  Spangenberg,  who  was 
in  advance,  heard  the  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake,  and  called  to 
us  to  come  and  kill  it,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  Encamped 
at  the  base  of  the  Thurnstein,  on  the  Swatara. 

"July  nth.  Our  course  was  southeast-  We  early  en- 
tered 'Anton's  Wilderness,'  thence  over  the  Kittatinny 
Mountain,  and  nooned  at  Little  Swatara.  From  thence  we 
proceeded  to  Christopher  Weiser's." 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Shamokin 
Indian  path  this  route  is  easily  traceable.  It  is  agreed  by 
surveyors  of  earlier  and  modern  times  that  the  Province 
road  leading  from  Reading  and  Tulpehocken  to  Shamokin 
was  located  on  the  old  Indian  path  as  nearly  as  possible. 
This  road  was  opened  in  1760  and  is  shown  on  Scull's  map 
of  1770.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Bishop's  route  at  this 
time  lay  through  Swatara  gap  and  thence  across  Peter's 
Mountain,  but  this  must  evidently  be  an  error.  The  regular 
route  of  Conrad  Weiser  was  the  Tulpehocken  path  by  way 
of  the  site  of  Pine  Grove,  East  Franklin  and  Keffers.  This 
path  he  traveled  with  horses  and  it  led  by  his  home.  The 
path  through  the  gap  some  seven  miles  westward  led  up 
and  along  the  Swatara  river,  and  to  have  crossed  Peter's 
Mountain  would  have  taken  the  travelers  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  the  path  that  crosses  at  Cold  Spring.  As 
Bishop  Spangenberg  says  he  reached  the  Kittatinny  moun- 
tain at  ten  miles  distance  from  Conrad  Weiser's  at  Tulpe- 
hocken and  as  he  reached  the  great  Swatara  sometime  after 
he  crossed  the  Kittatinny  mountain  he  must  have  crossed 
this  mountain  on  the  Tulpehocken  path,  for  if  he  had  crossed 
it  at  the  gap,  he  would  have  reached  the  great  Swatara  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  mountain.  Then,  too,  he  speaks  of 
crossing  the  mountain,  not  of  passing  through  the  gap. 
Later  on,  in  1755,  Fort  Henry  was  built  at  the  point  where 
he  started  to  ascend  the  mountain.  By  the  Kittatinny  moun- 
tain he  means  the  Blue  Mountain  proper-  "Pilger's  Ruh" 
means  "Pilgrim's  Rest."  There  is  doubtless  a  beautiful  spot 
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on  the  top  of  this  mountain  and  along  the  old  Province  road 
which  if  it  could  be  located  would  be  hallowed  by  every 
traveler  who  passes  that  way,  as  having  been  the  resting 
place  of  this  saintly  pioneer,  who  was  like  unto  John  the 
Baptist,  who  came  as  the  voice  of  him  that  liveth  in  the 
wilderness.  "Repent  ye !  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  smooth." 

Anton's  Wilderness  was  named  by  the  Bishop  in  honor 
of  his  brother  co-worker  (Anthony  Seyfert,  who  was  one  of 
nine  others  whom  Spangenberg  led  to  Georgia  to  establish 
a  Moravian  Mission  among  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  In 
Lewis  Evans'  map  of  1749,  attached  to  the  deed  of  purchase 
of  1749,  it  is  called  Anthony's  Wilderness,  and  in  the  Scull 
map  of  1770,  St.  Anthony's  Wilderness ;  it  includes  all  that 
territory  between  the  Blue  Mountains  proper  and  the  Sec- 
ond Mountain  from  the  Lehigh  river  to  the  Susquehanna. 
After  passing  the  great  Swatara  they  climbed  the  'Thurn- 
stein"  which  was  called  Tuscarora  Mountain,  he  includes 
the  Second,  Sharp  and  Broad  Mountains  as  one  and  they 
really  are  one  at  the  point  above  Pine  Grove  and  across 
near  Kefrers.  The  name  Thurnstein  is  German  and  may 
be  said  to  mean  the  towering  rock.  The  name  was.  how- 
ever, probably  applied  to  this  mountain  in  honor  of  Zinzen- 
dorf  one  of  whose  accorded  names  was  the  "Thurnstein.*' 

Erdmuth  Spring  was  named  in  honor  of  the  wife  of 
Zinzendorf ,  the  Countess  Erdmuth,  this  may  be  Good  Spring, 
"Ludwig  Ruh" — Ludwig's  or  Lewis'  Rest,  he  named  in 
honor  of  Zinzendorf,  who  was  often  known  as  Brother  Lud- 
wig  and  it  being  one  of  his  christian  names.  Laurel  Creek 
is  marked  on  the  Scull  map  of  1770  as  a  branch  of  the  Pine 
Creek,  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Mountain,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  Province  road  following  the  Indian  path.  Anna's  Valley 
was  named  after  Anna  Nitchman,  who  accompanied  Zin- 
zendorf to  S'hamokin  in  1742  and  whom,  after  the  death  oi 
his  wife  he  married  in  June,  IJS7-  This  valley  is  now- 
known  as  Lykens  Valley,  this  portion  being  sometimes  called 
Pine  Valley-  At  the  point  where  Spread  Eagle  Creek 
enters  Mahantongo  Creek  we  are  still  on  the  Province  road ; 
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this  point  was  doubtless  what  is  meant  by  the  "Double  Ea- 
gle." Benigna  Creek,  and  known  sometimes  as  Kind  Creek 
is  our  Mahantongo  Creek.  Zinzenclorf  named  this  stream 
after  his  daughter,  the  Countess  Benigna.  Doubtless  the 
name  "Kind",  the  German  for  child,  has  reference  to  the 
naming  of  it  after  his  daughter. 

While  discussing  names  and  their  origin  we  may  go  a 
little  further.  Kittatinny,  written  also  Kechkachtany,  Kit- 
tochtinny  and  Kechkachtarin,  is  a  Delaware  Indian  name 
and  means  Endless  Mountains.  Mahantongo,  it  is  said, 
should  be  written  Mahantango,  it  is  derived  from  the  Dela- 
ware Indian  name  Mahantanga  meaning  "where  we  had 
plenty  to  eat/'  Swatara,  written  in  old  deeds  Esturara  and 
Suataro,  is  derived  from  the  Susquehanna  Indian  name 
Swahadowry  corrupted  from  Schahadowa  meaning  "where 
we  fed  on  eels."  This  little  Swatara  herein  spoken  of,  emp- 
ties into  the  main  stream  at  Pinegrove. 

There  is  probably  no  highway  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  this  ancient  Indian 
path  which  subsequently  developed  into  a  Province  military 
and  post  road  and  later  into  a  State  highway  at  which  it 
still  continues  and  is  greatly  used.  It  was  the  first  road 
running  through  this  county  ante-dating  the  Province  road 
through  Pottsville  a  dozen  or  more  years. 

The  town  of  Pinegrove,  located  in  the  heart  of  what 
was  at  one  time  Anthony's  Wilderness,  is  the  largest  and 
most  thriving  town  located  on  the  line  of  this  ancient  Indian 
path  and  post  road.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  population  of 
the  Southwestern  portion  of  the  county  and  was  first  inhab- 
ited by  the  pioneer  settlers  at  a  time  coeval  with  the  earliest 
settlements.  It  is  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  arable 
land  lying  east  of  the  Susquehanna  and  between  the  Blue 
and  Second  Mountains.  The  valley  extending  westward 
from  near  this  point  is  still  a  wilderness,  practically.  The 
great  Swatara  flows  smoothly  along  its  outskirts  and  it  lies 
nestled  among  its  pine  clad  hills,  a  very  picture  of  healthful 
prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  important  coal  centres  in  this 
region  and  has  all  the  business  benefits  of  a  coal  town  with- 
out any  of  the  unsightly  surroundings  of  culm  and  dirt. 

If  the  history  of  the  adventures  and  trials  for  the  early 
settlers  hereabouts  had  been  preserved,  a  lengthy  and  most 
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interesting  chapter  of  history  might  be  recorded  here,  but  as 
the  settlement  was  an  outlying  one  probably  eight  or  ten 
miles  away  from  Forts  Henry  and  Swatara  the  events  that 
took  place  here  were  either  not  recorded  or  are  included  in 
the  more  general  reports  in  which  exact  locations  are  not 
given.  It  is  not  without  some  well  authenticated  history 
however.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  terrible  Indian  massacres 
of  this  region  took  place  at  this  very  spot.  After  the  ter- 
rible defeat  of  the  British  and  Colonial  forces  at  Braddocks 
field  and  when  the  Indians  for  the  many  reasons  which  they 
claimed  to  have  for  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  Colonists,  deter- 
mined with  the  aid  of  the  French,  to  drive  our  forefathers 
from  this  land,  one  of  their  first  onslaughts  was  made  upon 
the  settlers  along  the  Blue  Mountains  in  this  and  Berks 
County.  One  of  their  strongest  forces  advanced  from  the 
west  of  the  Susquehanna  and  followed  the  line  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  until  all  the  country  north  of  that  mountain  and 
much  south  of  it  was  wholly  or  partially  laid  in  waste  and 
ashes.  This  incursion  has  heretofore  been  fully  described 
in  the  published  letters  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  and  other  in  authority  and  given  in  former 
cumbers  of  these  papers.  In  the  year  1755,  George  Ever- 
hart,  his  wife  and  family  of  sons  and  daughters  lived  at  or 
near  the  site  of  Pinegrove  having  cleared  for  himself  some 
land  and  built  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family.  Here  he 
lived  doubtless  happily  in  fancied  security,  having  probably 
no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world.  Other  hardy  pioneers 
lived  not  far  away  from  him  and  then  too  the  older  settle- 
ments were  not  far  away  from  him — just  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

During  their  foray  from  the  west  the  Indians  came  to 
the  home  of  George  Everhart  and  slew  and  scalped  him  and 
his  wife  and  all  their  children  excepting  little  Margaret,  who 
was  then  but  six  years  of  age,  who  was  a  witness  to  the 
brutal  butchery  that  made  her  an  orphan,  friendless  and 
homeless,  for  what  they  failed  to  accomplish  with  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  scalping  knife  was  wrought  with  the  torch- 
Doubtless  the  attractiveness  of  her  person  or  her  piteous 
appeals  for  mercy  saved  her  life,  but  that  could  even  hardly 
have  been  a  boon  to  her  for  she  soon  learned  that  her  fate 
must  be  a  hopeless  captivity.     The  life  and  fate  of  little 
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Margaret  was  blank  to  all  who  had  known  her  until  after 
the  peace  was  won  by  General  Forbes  and  Colonel  Boquet 
in  I/64,  when  among  the  captives  they  recovered  in  the  wild 
western  Ohio  country  was  found  little  Margaret  Everhart. 
She  was  returned  to  some  friends  in  this  section  and  after 
reaching  maturity  she  was  on  the  8th  day  of  February, 
1771,  married  to  John  Sallada,  and  died  in  1802.  She  is 
the  ancestor  of  a  very  large  and  honorable  posterity,  many 
of  whom  still  live  in  Dauphin  and  Northumberland  Coun- 
ties and  others  of  whom  are  living  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Of  her  life  among  the  Indians  little  is 
now  known,  but  the  facts  as  here  given  are  carefully  re- 
corded in  an  ancient  family  Bible  which  is  faithfully  kept 
and  guarded  by  a  posterity  now  proud  of  the  sacrifice  which 
their  family  made  to  the  opening  and  developing  of  this 
beautiful  land  of  ours.  The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  his- 
tory of  this  massacre  and  captivity  to  "Notes  and  Queries" 
and  to  a  latter  from  Simon  S.  Bowman,  Esq.,  of  Millers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  to  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Tobias 
Bickel,  of  Mount  Carmel,  these  two  gentlemen  being  lineal 
descendants  of  Margaret  Everhart.  Mrs.  Sallada  was  a 
most  interesting  figure  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 
People  far  and  near  were  wont  to  sit  down  by  her  fireside 
to  listen  to  the  tales  of  her  early  adventures.  What  a  tale 
she  could  tell?  What  a  transition  at  her  susceptible  age 
from  all  that  was  pure  and  good  and  holy  in  home  life  to 
a  life  of  captivity  with  the  savage  whose  nature  was  made 
more  brutal  by  satiated  revenge  and  butchery.  To  be  in 
the  constant  companionship  and  control  of  those  whose 
hands  were  steeped  in  the  blood  of  all  those  who  were  dear 
to  her  on  earth — those  to  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  look 
for  love  and  comfort  and  for  that  nourishment  which  is  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  Angel-land  of  childhood-  How  the 
weary  march  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  wilderness, 
footsore  and  weary-limbed,  must  have  crushed  the  youthful 
spirit  out  of  the  poor  child  leaving  only  a  yearning  after 
death  that  she  might  again  be  gathered  to  the  bosom  of 
those  who  had  preceded  her  to  that  heavenly  home  which 
her  poor  mother  had  taught  her  would  be  their  abiding 
place  in  peace  and  happiness  forever.  What  were  her 
dreams  of  happiness  in  that  far  away  angel  land,  as  she 
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lay  down  on  the  cold  and  frosty  clap  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  with  the  canopied  heavens  as  her  only  covering, 
only  to  be  nipped  and  frost  bitten  as  she  was  rudely  awak- 
ened out  of  her  weary  slumberings  to  again  take  up  her 
inarch  towards  the  setting  sun  which  ever  seemed  farther 
and  farther  away  from  her.  How  large  this  world  must 
have  seemed  to  her  as  day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
she  trudged  on  each  day  carrying  her  further  from  her 
home  land  and  the  western  horizon  growing  more  distant 
as  her  limbs  grew  more  weary  and  her  little  footsteps 
shorter.  And  then  when  she  reached  what  they  called  home 
what  must'  have  been  her  feelings  to  find  that  the  forest 
was  to  be  her  lodge  and  the  cold  earth  her  trundle  bed.  And 
then  came  the  weary  years  of  captivity.  What  were  her 
thoughts  of  the  past — the  little  world  of  retrospection  of  the 
past.  It  had  been  a  world  of  sunshine  to  her  but  now, 
when  her  thoughts  would  revert  to  it,  it  would  ever  be 
obscured  by  the  dark  clouds  of  death  that  overhung  it  like 
the  deathly  funeral  pall.  No  tongue  can  sneak,  no  pen  can 
write,  nor  is  it  in  the  human  understanding  to  realize  the 
life  of  this  innocent  victim  to  the  terrible  rage  of  this  bar- 
barous foe  of  her  people.  When  in  the  noon-day  of  her 
life  and  in  her  old  age  she  would  call  her  children  and 
grand-children  about  her,  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  superior 
being,  part  earthly  but  more  of  the  heavenly,  was  speaking 
to  them  of  scenes  that  took  place  in  some  other  land — in  a 
land  where  dreams  were  made — rather  than  at  their  very 
threshold. 

Among  the  many  unrecorded  encounters  with  the  In- 
dians in  this  region  is  the  following,  the  scene  of  which  is 
located  in  Berks  County,  quite  near  the  Schuylkill  County 
line,  and  just  across  the  Blue  Mountain  from  Pinegrove 
and  not  far  away  from  this  ancient  Indian  path  and  post 
road.  The  incident  is  related  by  Daniel  New  a  resident  of 
Summit  Station,  in  this  county,  and  now  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  for  the  purpose  of  being  recorded  among  these  tales. 
Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  his  great 
grandfather  located  in  Upper  Tulpehocken  not  far  from  the 
site  of  Fort  Henry  which  was  built  some  time  later.  The 
farm  is  now  owned  by  a  descendant,  Joseph  Xev.  who 
resides  there.   Among  the  family  were  his  grandfather  and 
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his  brother  Michael  Ney,  who  were  both  youths  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  following  incident.  One  day  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  the  two  brothers  drove  to  the  woods  along 
the  mountain  with  a  team  and  skeleton  wagon  to  take  home 
a  load  of  fire  wood  for  the  winter,  which  they  had  previ- 
ously cut  and  prepared-  Michael  rode  on  one  of  the  horses 
while  his  brother  was  seated  on  the  wagon.  When  they 
reached  the  place  for  loading,  two  Indians  sprang  out  from 
the  bushes  and  each  attacked  his  intended  victim.  During 
the  scuffle  that  ensued  the  Indian  who  had  attacked  Michael 
was  being  worsted  and  the  other,  who  had  attacked  the 
relator's  grandfather,  seeing  this,  dealt  his  victim  a  stunning 
blow  on  the  head  knocking  him  insensible  for  the  time;  he 
then  went  to  his  red  skinned  brother's  assistance  and  the  two 
together  killed  Michael.  Meanwhile  his  grandfather  regain- 
ed consciousness  but  finding  himself  unable  to  do  anything 
he  feigned  death.  After  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
despatched  Michael  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  other 
but  finding  him  likewise  dead,  as  they  supposed,  they  con- 
cluded to  hide  the  bodies.  They  then  scalped  Michael  and 
bound  his  hands  and  feet  and  stretched  him  on  a  pole  and 
carried  his  away  a  little  distance  and  buried  him  in  some 
leaves.  The  other,  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned 
in  this  rude  obsequy  to  the  dead,  crept  away  and  was  soon 
on  his  feet  and  running  for  his  life  towards  home.  So 
fearful  was  he  that  they  had  likewise  killed  all  his  people  at 
home  and  that  the  Indians  might  return  to  the  house,  that 
he  hid  himself  away  in  some  hay  at  the  barn.  After  remain- 
ing there  a  long  while  he  stole  stealthily  to  the  house  where, 
to  his  surprise  and  joy  he  found  the  others  all  alive,  but  he 
had  a  sad  tale  to  tell  his  people.  The  alarm  was  sounded 
and  the  neighbors  formed  a  posse  who  found  Michael  buried 
under  some  leaves  but  the  Indians  had  fled.  They  followed 
their  trail  to  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Mountains  but  as  the 
dangers  of  pursuit  were  too  great,  Michael's  death  was  un- 
avenged. The  wound  inflicted  on  the  grandfather  was  a 
deep  tomahawk  cut  on  the  head,  but  he  was  healed  and  lived 
to  ripe  old  age  and  left  a  large  posterity  to  whom  he  often 
related  the  tale,  and  pointing  to  the  deep  scar  on  his  head 
as  the  proof  of  his  peril.  The  reward  of  a  long  and  useful 
life  and  an  honorable  posterity  was  not  too  ample  or  great 
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for  such  a  rare  instance  of  presence  of  mind  under  adverse 
circumstances. 

To  the  settlers  who  lived  south  and  east  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  this  section  of  Anthony's  Wilderness  and  the 
Second,  Sharp  and  Broad  Mountains  nearby  this  ancient 
highway  were  the  scenes  of  many  adventures  with  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  real  and  imaginary.  Only  the  more  daring 
of  these  people  would  venture  into  this  Indian  land  even  in 
quest  of  game  or  the  more  peaceful  pursuits.  The  encoun- 
ters with  wolves  and  the  catamount  and  bear,  that  then 
infested  these  regions,  were  the  theme  of  many  a  hreside  tale. 
There  was  no  literature  of  romance  for  them  in  those  days 
nor  did  the  hungry  mind  require  such  beguilement  when 
there  were  those  living  about  them  who  could  thrill  the 
heart  of  even  the  more  staid  with  the  tales  of  adventure  in 
a  land  only  a  few  miles  from  their  very  homes. 

x\s  the  proceedings  for  the  opening  and  laying  out  of 
this  old  Province  road  are  somewhat  unique,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  look  into  them  somewhat.  The  record  in  the 
archives  is  broken  yet  we  may  form  some  idea  as  to  the 
character  of  the  proceedings  from  what  may  still  be  found. 
The  course  of  the  road  passes  through  the  entire  width  of 
the  tract  of  land  included  in  the  purchase  of  1749  and  its 
northern  portion  through  land  still  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
all  of  it  still  disputed  territory  however. 

On  April  22nd,  1760,  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  (after- 
wards a  General  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  killed  in 
battle),  then  commanding  Fort  Augusta  wrote  to  Governor 
Hamilton  as  follows:  "In  a  conference  with  John  Sheka- 
lcmy  (son  of  Conrad  Weiser's  old  friend,  Shekalcmy)  to- 
day, he  told  me  by  a  string  of  wampum,  that  he  and  the 
other  Ninqo  Indians  here,  are  invited  by  express  to  a  grand 
council  of  the  Six  Nation  warriors  at  General  Johnston's. 
And  as  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his  people 
acquainted  with  the  Government's  desire  of  cutting  a  road 
from  hence  to  the  frontier,  he  desires  to  be  furnished  with 
some  wampum  for  that  purpose,  I  thought  proper  to  ac- 
quaint your  Honor  of  this,  if  there  will  be  time  to  receive 
your  instructions  before  Shekalemy  £oes  0fY,  his  health 
obliging  him  to  stay  here  a  fortnight.  He  would  gladly  sec 
Colonel  YVeiscr  and  I  will  send  him  an  express  to  that  pur- 
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pose."  The  Governor,  through  Richard  Peters,  secretary  of 
the  Province,  sent  in  reply,  under  date  of  April  30th,  1760, 
that  the  Indian  Commissioners  had  directed  an  agent  to 
proceed  to  Fort  Augusta  with  an  order  to  proceed  to  supply 
him,  the  Colonel,  with  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
grains  of  wampum,  that  this  was  black  wampum  but  that 
Shckalemy  could  doubtless  exchange  it  for  white,  the  kind 
needed.  That  the  Governor  takes  it  kindly  that  the  chief 
should  have  informed  him  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  particularly  so  that  he  was  willing  to 
inform  their  Uncles,  the  Six  Nations,  of  his  desire  to  con- 
struct a  road  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  meaning  from  Fort 
Henry,  to  Fort  Augusta.  That  Shekalemy  should  inform 
the  Six  Nations  that  this  road  would  be  a  great  convenience 
and  would  make  it  much  easier  and  more  certain  to  furnish 
supplies  for  the  Indians  from  the  Frontiers  at  the  Blue 
Mountains  to  Fort  Augusta,  at  which  latter  place  the  In- 
dians were  accustomed  to  come  for  them.  That  the  former 
route  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna  river  was  uncertain  in 
summer  time,  at  times,  and  nearly  all  the  time  in  winter, 
owing  to  the  ice.  That  the  Indians  had  often  observed  this 
and  had  prior  thereto  approved  of  the  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  contemplated.  That  it  would  be  done 
mostly  in  consideration  for  them  and  to  support  the  trading 
house  which  was  built  for  them  at  Fort  Augusta  at  their 
request.  Colonel  Mercer  received  this  letter  at  Harris' 
ferry,  now  Harrisburg,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1760,  wrote 
his  Lieutenant  Graydon  at  Fort  Augusta  giving  the  full  par- 
ticulars and  directing  him  to  confer  with  Shekalemy  and 
provide  him  with  the  wampum  and  with  an  appropriate 
speech  or  address  to  the  Six  Nations.  To  give  to  Shcka- 
lemy a  string  or  two  of  wampum  in  the  Governor's  name 
as  an  assurance  of  the  Governor's  respect  and  confidence, 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  belt  or  bundle  of  wampum  for 
the  Six  Nations,  and  then  to  write  the  Governor  of  what 
he  had  done  and  enclose  a  copy  of  the  speech  with  which 
he  had  provided  Shckalemy,  for  the  Six  Nations.  On 
May  6th  the  Lieutenant  writes  the  Governor  very  fully 
but  with  some  trepidation,  fearing,  as  he  says  in  his  letter, 
that  from  his  small  experience  and  the  importance  oi  the 
matter,   that   he   might   err.       He   adds    that   he   spoke   to 
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Shekalemy,  both  privately  and  publicly  and  that  he  thinks 
that  the  Onondagas  (these  comprised  the  council  of  the 
Six  Nations),  could  have  no  objection  to  the  making  of  the 
road.  The  speech  the  Indian  ambassador  was  to  deliver 
is  as  follows :  "The  Governor  desires  that  his  friend,  John 
Shekalemy,  by  this  string  of  wampum,  will  acquaint  the 
Onondaga  Council  that  the  Governor  designs  to  open  a  road 
from  the  frontier  of  this  Province  to  Fort  Augusta,  and  let 
them  know  at  the  same  time  that  the  sole  reason  for  doing 
so  is,  that  the  Indians  may  be  supplied  with  goods  at  the 
fort  at  all  times  in  the  year,  by  a  nearer,  safer  and  more 
commodious  way  than  by  the  dangerous  and  round  about 
way  of  the  river  Susquehanna  which  is  sometimes  impass- 
able in  summer  time,  and  all  the  winter  admits  of  no  trans- 
portation of  goods  or  provisions.  Given  a  large  string 
Shekalemy  set  off  on  his  journey  on  the  evening  prior  to 
the  date  of  this  letter  and  would  return  within  two  months. 
The  road  was  opened  during  about  the  same  year.  Most  if 
not  all  our  public  roads  depend  for  the  legality  of  their 
opening  and  laying  out  upon  some  Act  of  the  legislature 
or  the  order  of  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  the  legality 
of  this  ancient  highway  seems  to  have  depended  upon  a 
belt  or  large  string  of  wampum- 
There  is  probably  no  other  public  improvement  of  this 
importance,  in  this  or  any  other  section,  that  can  claim  so 
clear  a  royal  Indian  origin  as  can  this  ancient  Province  road 
leading  now  through  fertile  and  populous  valleys  and  over 
mountains,  some  of  which  contain  the  richest  coal  deposits 
in  all  the  anthracite  coal  region. 

If  Count  Zinzendorf  and  Bishop  Spangenberg  were 
now  to  traverse  their  ancient  route  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  they  might  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  way  hear  the  timeful  voices  of  thousands  of  Christians 
singing  the  holy  anthems  of  praise  to  that  Redeemer  and 
King  whose  command  they  tried  to  obey  in  preaching  the 
gospel  to  all  mankind,  and  at  no  time  would  they  be  out 
of  the  hearing  of  the  sound  of  church-going  bell.  Their 
voice  would  not  now  be  like  that  of  him  who  crieth  in  the 
wilderness;  it  would  be  more  like  that  of  that  other  St. 
John,  the  pupil  of  the  former,  who  sat  in  civilized  Ephesus 
and  who  wrote  his  gospels  and  his  epistles  of  truth  to  the 
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seven  churches  of  Asia  and  to  the  many  who  had  already 
taken  up  the  cross  which  was  laid  down  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  on  Calvary's  mount. — Of  that  one  of  the  Boanerges, 
who  was  above  all  other  earthly  men  beloved — the  last  liv- 
ing witness,  whose  last  utterance  was : 

"There  is  left  on  earth 

No  one  alive  who  knew,  (consider  this) 

Saw  with  his  eyes  and  handled  with  his  hands 

That  which  was  from  the  first,  the  Word  of  Life; 

How  will  it  be  when  none  more  saith  T  saw'." 
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Early  History  of  Coal  Mining  and  Mining 
Machinery  in  Schuylkill  County. 

A  Paper  Prepared  by  Robert  Allison,  of  Port  Carbon.    Read 
Before  the  Society  April  24th,  1912. 


Having  been  solicited  by  several  members  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Schuylkill  County  to  contribute  a  paper 
on  the  early  history  of  the  coal  mining  and  machinery  busi- 
ness of  the  county,  I  have  jotted  down  some  incidents  in 
this  connection,  which  are  largely  from  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation,  which  will  account  for  the  frequent 
use  of  the  personal  pronoun.  Not  having  any  data  to  refer 
to,  some  of  the  dates  given  may  not  be  exactly  accurate,  but 
will  closely  approximate  the  actual  dates. 

I  was  born  in  England,  December  25th,  1827,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  my  mother,  and  two  other  children  in 
1829,  my  father  having  preceded  us  about  eighteen  months 
or  two  years.  My  father,  being  an  expert  miner,  and  rock 
man,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  remunerative  employ- 
ment, which  enabled  him  to  send  for  his  family.  A  voyage 
from  England  in  those  days  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  present,  the  time  being  weeks  instead  of  days. 

My  first  recollection  of  coal  mining  was  when  father 
was  boss  at  a  mine  at  Mill  Creek,  between  Port  Carbon  and 
St.  Clair,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mill  creek.  This  mine  was 
operated  by  Mr.  Chas.  Lawton,  who  also  had  a  mine  in 
Pottsville,  near  Nichols  and  Coal  stseets.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  as  to  whether  this  Pottsville  mine  was  a  drift, 
or  a  slope.  My  recollection  is,  that  it  was  a  slope.  As  a 
boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  I  frequently  visited  this 
mine,  being  sent  over  from  the  Mill  Creek  mine  with  the 
mine  horse  to  be  shod,  as  the  two  mines  had  but  one  black- 
smith, and  he  was  located  at  the  Pottsville  mine.  Please 
notice,  I  say  Jwrss;  as  far  as  I  know,  there  were  no  mules 
used  in  the  mines  at  this  time,  and  the  Mill  Creek  mine  had 
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but  one  hor.?e,  which  was  all  that  was  needed  to  bring  the 
coal  to  daylight. 

As  a  boy,  I  worked  in  this  mine,  driving  the  horse  and 
working  with  the  miners  in  the  '"breasts"  (so  called  at  that 
time).  In  mining,  the  coal  was  broken  down  by  blasting  or 
undermining;  the  coal  was  broken  up  into  sizes  suitable 
for  handling.  The  miners  used  iron  rakes,  the  prongs  being 
about  two  inches  apart.  All  the  dirt  and  coal  that  would 
pass  through  the  rake  was  thrown  into  the  gob,  and  left  in 
the  mine.  The  coal  was  loaded  into  mine  wagons,  hauled 
out  to  mouth  of  mine  and  then  hauled  down  in  same  wagons 
to  Port  Carbon  and  loaded  directly  into  boats.  There  was 
no  attempt  made  to  separate  the  coal  into  different  sizes, 
but  was  all  sent  to  market  in  bulk.  The  railroad  on  which 
the  coal  was  taken  from  the  mine  to  the  boats,  extended  up 
the  Mill  Creek  to  the  Lawton  mine,  also  up  to  Crow  Hollow, 
but  not  to  St.  Clair.  As  I  remember  it,  the  road  passed 
along  the  north  side  of  Salem  Hill,  direct  to  the  Schuylkill 
River,  where  the  coal  was  loaded  into  the  boats.  Later, 
when  the  traffic  increased,  a  tunnel  was  driven  through 
Salem  Hill  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  end. 
This  tunnel  is  in  plain  view,  as  you  pass  along  the  lower 
road  to  Pottsville.  Later,  as  the  business  increased  and 
more  dock  and  loading  room  was  needed,  another  tunnel 
was  driven  through  Salem  Hill,  just  west  of  the  Mill  Creek 
bridge,  and  out  on  the  lower  road.  From  this  time  on,  the 
coal  shipping  business  at  Port  Carbon  became  a  great  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Many  of  its  citizens  became 
boatmen,  and  owned  their  boats.  Previous  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  P.  and  R.  R.  R.  to  Pottsville  most  of  the  goods 
coming  into  the  coal  region  came  by  boat,  on  the  Schuylkill 
Canal. 

There  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  Jackson  Street 
a  quite  pretentious  stone  ware-house  and  store  building. 
This  building  fronted  on  Coal  Street,  and  the  northern  half 
was  so  arranged  that  boats  could  be  run  into  the  building 
and  their  cargoes  of  merchandise  unloaded  directly  into  the 
ware-house  and  store.  This  old  landmark  of  Port  Carbon 
has  entirely  disappeared  and  the  ground  is  now  occupied  by 
neat  dwellings. 

Port  Carbon  as  a  town  is  rather  unique,  as  in  its  early 
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days  it  had  a  number  of  divisions.  There  was  Irishtown, 
Rhoadstown,  Acretown,  Lawtontown,  and  Port  Carbon 
proper. 

When  the  Allison  family  first  came  here,  we  lived  for 
a  short  time  in  a  small  house  near  where  the  Catholic  Church 
now  stands,  in  Irishtown.  We  then  moved  to  Rhoadstown, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Port  Carbon,  and  from  there  to  the 
Lawton  mine,  at  Mill  Creek.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the 
date  this  was  about  1833  or  '34.  Previous  to  this  time, 
my  father  had  worked  in  Mauch  Chunk  and  worked  as  a 
rock  man  on  the  Girard  Railroad,  which  was  in  course  of 
construction  at  that  time. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  think  it 
proper  to  refer  to  some  subsequent  developments  in  this 
section-  Many  openings  were  made  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing coal  that  could  be  mined  with  profit.  A  Mr.  Madison 
drove  a  drift  into  Lawton's  Hill,  at  the  eastern  end  in 
Port  Carbon.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  gangway  was 
driven,  but  it  must  have  been  very  near  to  Pottsville.  Sev- 
eral other  openings  were  made  in  this  hill,  but  all  were 
abandoned,  with  loss  to  their  projectors.  A  recent  case 
was  in  Mechanicsville,  on  the  road  to  Pottsville.  A  slope 
was  driven  under  Salem  Hill,  in  Port  Carbon,  just  west 
of  the  Mill  Creek  cut.  This  slope  went  down  on  a  fine 
vein  of  coal,  but  as  it  went  under  the  Schuylkill  River  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  the  water,  which  was  supposed  to 
percolate  through  from  the  river,  became  unmanageable, 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  Another  case  was  the  slope 
at  Young's  Landing.  Considerable  coal  was  taken  from  this 
mine;  a  coal  breaker  was  erected  just  north  of  the  old  stone 
arch  bridge,  on  the  lower  road,  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
Pottsville  Hospital.  Canal  boats  were  run  through  this 
arch  directly  under  the  breaker,  and  the  coal  was  run  into 
the  boats  without  further  handling. 

The  southern  edge  of  the  coal  field,  from  Mount  Car- 
bon to  Tuscarora,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  field  for 
the  prospector  for  coal.  Many  small  culm  banks  can  be 
seen  along  the  north  side  of  Sharp  Mountain,  where  money 
was  spent  in  the  endeavor  to  find  coal  in  paying  quantities. 
The  gap  at  Mt.  Carbon  has  been  the  grave  of  many  hopes- 
Palo  Alto,  Port  Carbon,  Dear  Ridge,  Cumbola,  Xew  Phila- 
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buildings  being  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  we  lived 
in  the  town  until  the  buildings  were  made  habitable.  In 
the  meantime,  my  father  leased  the  coal  mine  directly  op- 
posite the  mine  of  the  Fagley  Brothers,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  town.  At  that  time,  the  coal  was  hauled  by  locomotive 
to  Sunbury  and  loaded  into  boats  on  the  Union  Canal. 
During  our  residence  in  that  section,  the  locomotives  were 
taken  off  the  road  and  horses  substituted.  The  reasons 
given  for  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  locomotive  are  fully 
given  in  the  story  about  one  of  the  first  chartered  railroads 
in  America,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  J-  John,  of  Shamokin.  and 
read  before  this  Society  September  26th,  1906.  The  main 
road,  leading  down  the  valley  of  the  Shamokin  Creek  to 
Sunbury,  passed  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  drift  from 
which  the  coal  was  taken,  under  my  father's  lease.  This 
gave  him  quite  an  advantage  in  selling  coal  to  the  farmers 
down  the  valley.  Not  having  any  means  of  weighing  coal, 
a  rude  weighing  machine  was  improvised.  On  a  trestle 
about  six  feet  high,  a  beam  about  eight  feet  long  was  pivoted 
and  a  box  was  hung  with  chains  from  each  end  of  the  beam, 
One  of  the  boxes  was  loaded  with  a  half  ton  of  rocks. 
When  a  farmer  would  come  along  and  ask  for  a  half  ton  oi 
coal,  the  empty  box  was  filled  with  coal  until  it  balanced 
the  half  ton  of  rocks  in  the  other  box,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  farmer's  wagon.  This  system  was  quite  satisfactory 
to  both  sides  of  the  deal.  The  greater  product  of  the  mine 
was  loaded  in  cars  and  hauled  to  Sunbury  and  loaded  in 
boats.  When  a  boat  was  loaded,  my  father  would  go  with 
the  boat  down  the  river  and  sell  the  coal  by  the  ton  to  such 
customers  as  he  could  find  until  the  cargo  was  disposed  of. 
Eventually  we  removed  to  the  Irish  Valley  farm,  but  still 
operated  the  mine,  driving  back  and  forth  in  a  wagon. 

During  our  residence  on  the  farm  I  finished  my  educa- 
tion, graduating  from  a  school  kept  by  a  small  farmer,  who 
taught  school  about  three  months  in  winter  and  farmed  in 
summer;  the  pupils  were  farmers'  children  and  the  school 
room  was  the  living  room  of  the  teacher's  family.  I  had 
attended  private  schools  in  Port  Carbon  and  had  been 
taught  "Redin,  Riten,  and  Rithmatic".  You  will  infer  from 
this  that  I  did  not  receive  a  very  brilliant  education- 

\\  hile  living  on  the  farm  I  built  a  small  saw  mill ; 
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machinery  in  those  days  was  a  rather  scarce  article,  but  as 
I  had  seen  several  of  the  old  style  water  driven  saw  mills. 
I  decided  to  build  one  on  a  small  scale.  About  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  house  was  a  small  rivulet  of  clear  spring 
water  running  through  the  meadow.  On  this  stream  I 
built  a  dam  and  set  up  my  mill.  The  floor  of  the  mill  was 
about  three  feet  long  and  sixteen  inches  wide.  The  building 
of  the  mill  was  quite  a  task,  as  I  had  but  few  tools  and  very 
little  material  to  work  with.  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems was  to  make  a  saw  of  suitable  size,  but  I  finally  found 
an  old  discarded  hand  saw ;  out  of  this,  after  much  labor 
and  vexation,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  fairly  good  sample  of 
a  mill  saw.  As  the  mill  was  not  of  sufficient  power  to 
saw  through  a  log,  I  fitted  on  the  carriage  a  log  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  inches  long,  and  made  a 
saw  kerf  through  the  center  from  end  to  end ;  this  made  a 
free  cut  for  the  mill  saw  to  work  in,  without  doing  work. 
The  mill  was  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  and  motions  of 
a  regular  saw  mill  of  this  kind ;  finally  the  mill  was  com- 
pleted and  put  in  operation,  and  I  must  say  was  quite  a 
success.  It  soon  became  known  all  through  that  section  and 
I  had  visitors  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  wonderful 
Allison  saw  mill.  Among  the  visitors  who  came  to  see  the 
mill  were  two  maiden  ladies  by  the  name  of  Wood,  from 
New  York,  who  were  visiting  in  Shamokin.  They  drove 
down  to  the  farm  expressly  to  see  the  mill,  and  were  much 
pleased,  and  complimented  me  very  much  on  my  skill. 
This,  of  course,  was  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  to  this  day, 
I  can  look  back  the  seventy  intervening  years  with  much 
pleasure. 

Farming  by  the  Allison  family  proved  a  disastrous 
experiment ;  the  farm  had  to  be  sold  and  the  family  re- 
turned to  Schuylkill  County  and  located  in  Port  Carbon. 
I  was  left  in  Shamokin,  being  employed  as  assistant  engi- 
neer at  the  Shamokin  Furnace,  which  was  in  blast  at  the 
time.  I  was  then  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  looking  forward  for  a  chance  to  learn  the  machine 
trade.  Shortly  after  the  family  re-located  in  Port  Carbon, 
my  father  secured  a  place  for  me  in  the  Haywood  and 
Snyder  shops  in  Pott^ville  to  learn  the  machine  trade,  and 
I  was  sent  for  to  take  up  my  position  as  an  apprentice  in 
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i844-  At  this  time  the  Haywood  and  Snyder  shops  were 
the  most  pretentious  in  the  coal  region,  and  as  mining  oper- 
ations below  water  level  and  the  preparation  of  coal  into 
various  sizes  for  the  market  required  much  mining  ma- 
chinery, the  held  was  very  much  extended. 

About  this  time  the  Battin  breaker  rolls  were  invented, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  schemes  were  pro- 
posed to  break  coal  into  proper  sizes,  the  Battin  roll  is  the 
only  crusher  used  at  the  present  day.  I  remember  soon 
after  I  had  entered  the  Haywood  and  Snyder  shops,  Mr 
Haywood  developed  a  plan  of  breaker  rolls  in  which  one 
roll  was  fitted  with  teeth  the  same  as  the  Battin,  the  other 
roll  having  holes  about  two  and  one-half  inches  square, 
with  a  hole  directly  opposite  each  tooth.  This  breaker 
was  put  up  at  the  old  Lawton  mine,  at  Mill  Creek,  this 
mine  having  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Haywood  and 
Snyder  firm.  I  was  sent  out  to  the  mine  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  the  breaker  machinery.  After  the  breaker  rolls 
were  in  place,  Mr.  Haywood  got  the  idea  that  the  sharp 
corners  of  the  holes  should  be  chipped  off,  and  I  was 
assigned  to  do  the  job;  there  being  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  holes,  I  found  it  a  most  gruelling  task  for  a 
beginner.  These  rolls  did  the  work  very  well  but  not  quite 
so  well  as  the  Battin  rolls,  and  I  believe,  were  the  only  ones 
of  this  kind  used.  About  this  time,  I  was  sent  to  Danville 
to  assist  in  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Montour  Rolling  Milts. 

Messrs.  Snell  &  Diehm,  of  Pottsville,  invented  and  had 
patented  a  coal  breaker  that  for  a  short  time  looked  as 
though  it  might  supersede  the  Battin  roll.  This  breaker 
consisted  of  a  series  of  discs  about  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter, each  disc  had  three  cutting  teeth  about  six  inches  long ; 
a  number  of  these  discs  were  mounted  on  a  shaft  and  were 
rotated  rapidly ;  the  knives  passed  through  slots  in  heavy 
cast  iron  grating.  The  operation  was  chopping  the  coal 
rather  than  crushing,  as  in  the  Battin  rolls.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  the  Snell  and  Diehm  breakers  put  into 
use,  but  it  was  soon  developed  that  the  waste  was  much 
greater  than  in  Battin  rolls;  another  drawback  was,  that 
there  was  no  means  of  varying  the  size  of  the  coal,  whereas 
in  the  Battin  rolls,  the  space  between  the  rolls  could  be 
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varied  to  suit  the  size  of  coal  wanted.     This  system  soon 
went  out  of  use. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  25th,  1895,  I  presented  and 
read  a  paper,  "The  Old  and  the  New",  which  gives  con- 
siderable information  about  the  Haywood  and  Snyder  shops 
and  the  work  they  did-  I  think  the  incorporation  of  this 
paper  would  be  of  much  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Society. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

At  a  reunion  held  at  the  house  in  New  York  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  April,  1893, 
one  of  the  speakers*  made  some  remarkers  in  reply  to  the 
presentation  to  the  Society  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  locomotive  fame.  In  his  remarks  he  stated 
that  the  mechanics  who  constructed  the  first  locomotives, 
with  the  tools  and  appliances  then  available,  deserved  more 
credit  than  the  mechanics  who  build  the  splendid  machines 
of  the  present  day.  Having  this  in  mind,  I  thought  it 
might  interest  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society 
to  learn  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  old-time  machin- 
ists, of  which  the  writer  was  one. 

It  is  now  about  fifty-one  years  since  I  first  entered 
a  machine  shop  as  an  apprentice,  in  1844,  my  first  experi- 
ence being  in  the  shops  of  Haywood  &  Snyder,  at  Pottsville, 
Penna.  The  shops  were  considered  as  well  equipped  as 
any  in  the  interior  of  the  State;  there  were  two  or  three 
slide  lathes  (not  screw  cutting)  in  the  shop,  but  most  of 
the  turned  work  was  done  with  the  slide  rest,  and  all  the 
small  turning  was  done  with  hand  tools.  There  was  one 
planing  machine  in  the  shop,  the  table  being  pulled  back 
and  forth  with  a  common  one-half  inch  chain.  I  recollect 
that  this  chain  would  break  frequently,  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  so  a  number  of  links  were  kept  on  hand 
to  make  quick  repairs-  The  cross  feed  was  automatic;  all 
other  feed  directions  were  by  hand.  Those  of  you  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  a  modern  shop  will  appreciate 

*Mr.    J.    F.    Hollowny,   of  New   York,    ex-presid'-nt.    received    in  the 

namp  of  the   Society   tne  oil  portrait     of     Mr.     Joseph     Harrison,  the 

pift   to  the  Society   from   his  widow,     through     the     inlluenoe     of  his 
nephew,    Mr.    Henry    Harrison   Suplee. 
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the  difference  between  those  crude  machines  and  the  ma- 
chines" now  in  use. 

The  work  done  in  the  shops  was  principally  steam  en- 
gines, and,  notwithstanding  the  poor  facilities,  many  good 
engines  were  turned  out,  some  of  which  are  in  use  to-day. 

After  working  in  the  Pottsville  shops  about  one  year, 
I  was  sent  to  Danville,  to  the  branch  shops  in  that  place, 
my  masters  having  taken  the  contract  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  Montour  Rolling  Mills,  the  first  mills  in 
the  United  States  to  make  "T"  rails.  The  mills  were  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Brevoort — 
some  of  you  may  remember  him,  as  he  was  located  in  Xew 
York  after  leaving  the  Montour  Mills.  I  shall  always 
have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  Mr.  Brevoort,  as  he  took 
special  interest  in  me  and  my  work,  and  would  frequently 
insist  on  certain  pieces  of  work  being  placed  in  my  hands 
for  execution ;  for,  while  I  was  only  an  apprentice,  he 
thought  that  I  did  better  than  some  journeymen. 

The  shop  was  equipped  with  two  large  lathes,  thirty- 
six  inch  swing,  mounted  on  heavy  wooden  shears,  and  the 
turning  was  done  with  heavy  slide  rests ;  there  were  also 
three  smaller  lathes  on  wooden  shears,  with  slide  rests;  and 
two  hand  lathes,  operated  exclusively  with  hand  tools ;  also 
one  drill  press  and  one  screw-cutting  machine — this  con- 
stituted the  whole  plant. 

The  whole  of  the  rolling  mills  proper  were  built  in 
this  shop,  the  engines  being  built  in  the  Pottsville  shops. 
In  the  early  days  of  rolling  mills,  you  remember,  the  en- 
gines were  made  long  stroke,  usually  six  feet,  and  the  rolls 
were  driven  with  gearing  so  as  to  get  up  the  proper  speed, 
the  piston  speed  of  the  engines  being  about  three  hundred 
feet,  the  gear  wheels  being  large  in  diameter:  there  were 
no  facilities  for  boring  the  hubs,  and  they  had  to  be  keyed 
on  the  shaft  with  six  or  eight  keys.  This  necessitated  much 
chipping  of  key  seats. 

Shafts  were  all  made  of  cast  iron  of  large  diameter. 
with  bosses  in  proper  places  for  wheels ;  the  bosses  were 
turned  off,  and  then  eight  flat  places  were  chipped  and 
filed  true  for  keys,  the  wheel  hubs  were  cored  out  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  larger  than  the  shafts,  and  eight 
key  seats  out  of  proper  width  and  taper,  according  to  the 
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size  of  the  shaft;  then  the  wheel  was  staked  on  the  shaft 
with  four  short  wedges  on  each  side,  leaving  four  of  the 
key  seats  clear.  It  required  considerable  skill  to  get  the 
wheels  true  on  the  shafts,  and  but  few  were  able  to  make 
a  good  job.  After  the  wheels  were  staked  on  true,  four 
of  the  keys  were  fitted  and  driven  home,  the  stake  wedges 
removed,  and  the  other  keys  fitted.  Large  cranks  were 
fitted  to  shafts  in  the  same  way.  The  whole  operation 
required  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  unless  a  man  was  an 
expert  chipper  and  filer  he  would  make  very  slow  progress. 
The  turning  of  large  shafts  was  slow  and  tedious ;  the 
writer  remembers  having  a  cast  iron  shaft  ten  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  ten  feet  long  being  given  to  him  to 
turn  on  a  hand  lathe,  with  hand  tools,  the  slide  rests  all 
being  in  use,  the  tools  used  being  hook  tools,  "V"  and 
round  nose  button  and  spike  heads.  Just  imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  machinist  of  the  present  day  if  confronted 
with  a  job  of  that  kind ;  I  also  remember  another  job  that 
almost  made  me  sick ;  this  was  forty  set  screws,  one  and 
three-quarters  inches  diameter,  about  four  inches  long;  the 
iron  was  seamy  and  hard,  they  had  to  be  turned  from 
point  to  head  and  thread  chased  the  whole  length.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  the  condition  of  mind  I  was  in  by  the 
time  I  finished  the  last  screw;  and  I  think  that  if  there  had 
been  about  five  more  in  the  lot,  the  country  would  have 
been  obliged  to  get  along  without  my  services  as  a  ma- 
chinist, as  I  would  have  quit  the  business  in  disgust. 

The  chasing  of  screws  by  hand  was  one  of  the  things 
we  all  had  to  learn.  Starting  the  thread  properly  required 
considerable  skill ;  drunken  threads  were  rather  common, 
and  subjected  the  producers  to  considerable  ridicule  in  the 
shop.  All  plane  surfaces  had  to  be  chipped  and  filed,  no 
matter  what  size,  and  good  chippers  were  always  in  de- 
mand. Engine  guides  were  made  round  because  shops  had 
no  planers  to  plane  them  if  made  flat;  and  when  the  first 
flat  guides  were  made,  they  had  to  be  chipped  and  filed  ; 
connecting-rod  stubs  were  fitted  the  same  way.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  very  good  work  was  turned 
out,  some  of  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  work 
of  the  present  day.  We  still  have  some  old  fogy  machin- 
ists who  claim  that  the  work  of  the  present  day  does  not 
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compare  with  old-time  work,  when  accuracy  and  finish 
depended  on  the  skill  of  the  workman  rather  than  on  the 
accuracy  and  automatic  operation  of  modern  machinists' 
tools.  The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  in  old- 
time  methods  and  with  modern  tools,  and  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  present  day  is  far 
superior  to  what  was  turned  out  by  the  old  methods ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Holloway  said  in  his  remarks,  the  wonder  is  how 
such  good  work  was  turned  out  with  the  limited  appliances 
at  hand,  and  the  mechanics  of  fifty  years  ago  deserve  more 
credit  for  their  productions  than  those  of  the  present  day. 
It  may  interest  some  of  you  to  have  a  short  account  of 
how  a  steam  engine  was  produced  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
shops  where  the  writer  learned  his  trade.  First  a  large 
drawing-board  was  prepared,  large  enough  to  make  a  plan 
and  side  elevation,  full  size.  Engines  all  being  made  very 
long  stroke,  the  drawing-boards  were  quite  large;  and 
engine  of  fourteen  inches  diameter,  forty-eight  inches 
stroke,  taking  a  board  about  six  by  twenty  feet.  The  en- 
gine was  plotted  down,  lines  chalked  and  leaded ;  patterns 
were  then  made  to  correspond  to  the  drawings,  castings 
were  made  and  fitted,  but  connecting  rod,  piston  rod,  valve 
rods,  etc.,  were  left  till  the  cylinder,  guides,  and  pillow- 
block  were  fitted  on  bed  plate.  Measurements  were  then 
taken  for  the  different  rods,  and  the  rods  made  the  proper 
length  to  fit.  No  two  engines  were  exactly  alike ;  varia- 
tions in  shrinkage  and  fitting  were  adjusted  in  the  length 
of  the  rods.  Generally,  after  the  first  engine  was  made. 
the  drawings  were  planed  out,  so  that  the  drawing  board 
could  be  used  for  another  size.  This  destroyed  the  record 
of  sizes,  but  as  all  rods  were  measured  for  each  particular 
engine,  this  did  not  interrupt  the  work  of  construction.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  present  methods  in  this  line,  as  you 
are  all  familiar  with  them.  To-day  almost  every  part  of  an 
engine,  or  other  machine,  could  be  made  in  different  shops, 
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widely  separated,  and  then  assembled  into  a  complete  ma- 
chine without  a  hitch.  This  would  have  been  impossible 
under  the  old  plan.  Taking  all  the  disadvantages  into  con- 
sideration, the  wonder  is  that  the  mechanics  of  fifty  years 
ago  could  turn  out  as  good  machines  as  they  did. 

President  Davis,  of  the  Society,  remembering  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Haywood  &  Snyder  shops  when  he  took  charge 
of  them,  might  contribute  some  interesting  material ;  but  at 
that  time  they  were  much  improved  over  what  they  were 
when  the  writer  served  his  apprenticeship  in  them.  I  trust 
he  may  be  able  to  add  something  of  interest  to  what  I  have 
said  on  this  subject.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  those 
who  labored  in  other  lines  and  in  different  places." 

This  paper  created  much  interest,  and  many  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Society  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  I  will  only  give  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway,  one  of  the  older  engineers, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  also  those  of  Prof.  F.  R. 
Hutton. 

Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton.— "As  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Allison's 
paper,  I  call  attention  to  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  216). 
It  is  taken  from  a  circular  issued  in  1866,  by  the  firm  of 
Allison  &  Bannan,  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  form  of  tool 
made  necessary  by  increasing  size  and  weight  of  work  in 
proportion  to  the  available  tools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
intention  was  to  set  up  a  sort  of  portable  boring  bar  on  a 
massive  gear,  or  such  piece  of  work,  which,  when  the  light 
frame  of  the  tool  proper  was  bolted  to  it,  then  became  the 
bed-plate  of  the  tool. 

I  can  remember  very  distinctly  that  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  boring  machine  of  Mr.  Allison's  pervaded 
much  of  the  practice  in  the  Cuyahoga  Works,  of  which  Mr. 
Halloway  was  president  and  superintendent  for  so  many 
successful  years.  I  hope  he  will  be  persuaded  to  tell  us 
more  about  his  methods  there." 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway. — "I  have  been  very  much  pleased 
to  listen  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Allison,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  arc  very  few  engineers  here  who  are  competent 
to  discuss  it,  by  reason  of  any  practice  which  they  have  had 


Fig.  216. 
THE  ALLISON  PORTABLE  BORING  MILL. 

in  such  shops  as  he  has  described.  My  friend  Washington 
Jones,  and  some  others,  I  dare  say,  have  chipped  and  tiled 
the  slides  of  steam  engines,  and  perhaps  have  done  other 
Avork  of  that  class.  The  work  which  was  done  by  the  old- 
time  machinist  is  now  the  work  of  a  past  age,  but  it  is  well 
for  the  young  men  of  the  present  to  have  such  papers  pre- 
sented to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  work  was 
once  accomplished  by  hand-craft,  and  not  by  well  built  and 
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nicely  designed  tools.  The  workmanship  of  the  prer-ent  is 
the  production  of  machine  tools.  As  the  traveler  pauses 
amid  the  grand  ruins  of  Egypt,  he  sees  on  all  Mc*  great 
masses  of  stone  which  have  been  elevated  to  a  high  position. 
If  he  is  a  thoughtful  man  he  wonders  how  they  were  placed 
there,  and  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  interest  and  study  to  the 
engineers  of  the  present,  to  know  how  such  work  was  ac- 
complished. It  should  be  equally  a  matter  of  interest  and 
study  to  the  younger  engineers  of  the  present,  to  know  how 
the  massive  steam  engines  for  factories,  rolling  mills,  mine 
pumps,  and  enginery  of  various  kinds  were  constructed  and 
built  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  engine  lathes,  no  plan- 
ers, no  upright  drill-presses,  and  none  of  the  modern  ap- 
pliances which  have  made  the  construction  of  such  work 
now  so  easy.  The  generation  of  engineers  who  accomplished 
the  work  Mr.  Allison  so  well  described  is  now  rapidly  pass- 
ing away ;  they  had  no  engineering  society  to  which  they 
could  present  papers,  and  in  whose  transactions  could  be 
published  and  illustrated  their  trials,  their  troubles,  and 
their  difficulties,  which  others,  seeing,  might  avoid.  They 
had  no  means,  beyond  the  little  circle  which  each  one  had 
about  him,  of  communicating  to  others  the  difficult  problems 
of  their  day  and  of  their  generation.  When  they  shall  have 
passed  away,  there  will  be  left  no  record  of  what  they  went 
through,  and  there  will  have  been  no  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  whose  transactions  contain  histories 
of  their  troubles  and  of  their  successes,  as  do  the  volumes 
of  this  Society  of  the  engineers  of  the  present.  Great  credit 
is  due,  and  should  be  given,  to  the  men  who  thus  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  worked  hard  and  long  to  produce  the 
results  which  they  accomplished,  with  no  technical  training, 
with  no  modern  shop  appliances,  but  simply  by  hand-craft, 
and  a  lot  of  good  horse  sense." 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  author  of  a  paper 
was  allowed  to  close  the  debate,  which  I  did. 

The  President. — "Mr.  Allison,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  in  closing/' 

Mr.  Robert  Allison. — In  those  old  days,  Mr.  Davis  well 
knows  that  we  had  pumps  driven  by  pump-rods  and  gearing. 
The  pump  was  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  and  a  wooden 
rod  reached  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  operate  the 
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pump,  and  that  was  connected  to  the  wheel  which  was 
driven  by  the  engine,  and  those  wheels  had  to  be  keyed  on 
the  shaft,  as  I  said  in  my  paper,  by  six  or  eight  keys.  It 
was  very  laborious  work  to  do  it,  and  very  frequently  the 
wheels  would  get  out  of  true,  and  as  mechanical  engineers, 
we  all  understand  what  that  would  mean — every  time  it 
would  go  around  there  would  be  a  "whir"  when  it  came 
down  to  the  full  side,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  everything  of 
that  kind,  I  got  up  the  machine  of  Fig.  216,  and  used  it  quite 
extensively,  and  sold  quite  a  number  to  other  parties,  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  connection  with  pump  wheels,  in 
hoisting  from  the  mines  we  had  to  have  large  drums,  from 
6  to  12  feet  in  diameter.  They  were  generally  built  up  with 
spiders  and  wooden  laggings,  put  on  the  drum  to  wind  the 
ropes  on.  In  those  days  we  used  chains  instead  of  ropes 
as  we  had  no  wire  ropes  used  for  this  purpose  at  that  time. 
The  drum  shafts  were  made  of  cast  iron,  either  hexagon 
or  octagon  in  shape,  and  about  16  feet  long,  and  the  spiders 
keyed  on,  and  lags  were  bolted  to  the  spiders ;  with  this 
machine  we  could  bore  the  spiders,  and  could  fit  them  to  a 
turned  shaft,  with  one  or  two  keys,  as  necessity  required. 
I  found  it  a  very  useful  machine,  and  it  helped  me  out  of  a 
good  many  scrapes  by  having  it. 

In  my  experience,  in  this  kind  of  work  there  are  a  good 
many  other  things  that  come  into  play,  that  were  not  an- 
ticipated. I  speak  in  my  paper  of  the  Danville  Rolling 
Mills.  They  were  the  first  mills  that  rolled  T-rails  in  the 
United  States.  I  worked  on  that  mill  from  the  day  the  first 
hammer  was  struck  for  it  until  the  mill  was  finished,  and  I 
worked  many  a  night,  and  many  a  Sunday  afterwards,  in 
fixing  up  break-downs  which  took  place  after  the  mill  was 
started.  As  Mr.  Holloway  says,  there  were  no  mechanical 
schools;  we  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  to  give  the 
proper  proportions  to  shafts,  wheels,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  the  mill  was  put  up  rather  haphazard.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  mill  was  started  the 
trouble  commenced.  I  remember,  in  one  week  making  fifteen 
days — working  nights  and  Sundays,  etc. — and  it  was  that 
way  all  the  time  I  was  there.  1  left  there  about  a  year 
after  the  mill  was  started,  and  they  had  not  gotten  over 
their  troubles  then — break-downs  and  other  troubles  which 
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they  met  with.  But  the  business  has  gone  on,  and  we  all 
know  that  they  can  make  T-rails  now,  and  make  them 
right;  but  at  the  start,  it  was  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  do 
anything  with  them. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  their  interest  in  the  paper.  The  discussion 
has  revived  in  my  mind  many  incidents  of  my  early  career 
as  a  machinist,  some  of  them  very  pleasant  and  others  quite 
the  reverse.  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of  the  mode  of  fitting  stub 
ends  for  connecting-rods.  I  remember  fitting  up  a  large 
rod  made  with  split  stubs,  connected  with  straps  about  five 
inches  wide  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  tilled  in  with 
wood.  I  had  just  finished  the  job  when  my  master,  Mr. 
Haywood,  brought  two  gentlemen  in ;  he  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  workmanship,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  see 
the  joints.  They  declared  the  stubs  were  solid  pieces,  and 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  them  that  there  were 
three  joints  in  each  stub.  Now  comes  the  sequel :  Next 
day  Mr.  Haywood  walked  into  the  shop  and  handed  me  a 
crisp  ten-dollar  bill.  Of  course,  I  was  elated,  and  stimulated 
to  increased  diligence  and  care  in  my  work'.  The  life  of  an 
apprentice  in  those  days  was  not  all  sunshine;  we  were  re- 
quired to  do  many  things  which  seemed  to  us  an  imposition, 
such  as  running  a  bolt  cutting  machine,  punching  boiler  plate 
by  hand,  driving  a  horse  in  the  shop  yard,  etc.  But  it  taught 
us  obedience  to  our  masters,  and  was  a  great  benefit  to  us  in 
our  after  career  as  workmen,  foremen,  and,  some  of  us,  pro- 
prietors. In  those  days  an  apprentice  was  expected  to  learn 
the  use  of  all  the  tools  in  the  shop,  as  well  as  to  do  all  kinds 
of  hand  work,  and,  if  apt  in  learning,  would,  at  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship,  be  able  to  fit  up  all  parts  of  an  engine,  set 
it  up  on  the  foundations,  set  the  valves,  and  start  up  in 
good  shape. 

In  the  olden  time,  shops  made  all  the  bolts,  nuts,  set 
screws,  oil  cups,  in  fact,  everything  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  machinery,  and  also  all  the  small  tools  re- 
quired, such  as  taps  and  dies,  reamers,  etc.,  while  now  all 
those  things  are  specialties,  and  can  be  bought  from  the 
makers  and  dealers  at  prices  which  preclude  the  possibility 
of  machine  shops  making  them,  and  we  get  a  much  better 
article  than  we  could  make.     But  I  must  close,  as  I  find  the 
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subject  opens  up  such  a  field  for  thought  and  discussion 
that  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  progress  made  in  the  design- 
ing and  construction  of  machinery  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. 

After  my  return  to  the  Pottsville  shops  I  was  sent  to 
Boston  with  three  other  machinists  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  a  rolling  mill  in  East  Boston.  Soon  after  my  return  from 
this  job  I  finished  my  apprenticeship ;  this  was  in  184S. 
During  my  apprenticeship  I  did  repair  work  at  the  Guinea 
Hill  Slope,  at  Fifth  and  Laurel  Streets,  Pottsville,  Young's 
Landing  Slope  and  Salem  Hill  Slope,  in  Port  Carbon. 

In  closing  the  account  of  my  connection  with  Haywood 
and  Snyder,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  two  men.  Mr.  Haywood  was  of  the  sturdy 
English  stock',  aggressive  and  determined  in  anything  he 
undertook ;  rather  inclined  to  domineer,  but  eminently  fair 
and  just  to  those  in  his  employ,  if  they  gave  the  proper  serv- 
ice. I  once  overheard  Mr.  Haywood  giving  some  instruc- 
tions, saying  that  was  not  right.  As  quick  as  a  flash,  Hay- 
wood replied,  ''Right  or  wrong,  I  am  alzvays  right".  This 
was  a  good  illustration  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Haywood. 
Another  incident  in  Mr.  Haywood's  business  career  was 
when  he  was  sole  proprietor  of  the  Palo  Alto  Rolling  Mills. 
There  was  some  dispute  about  wages,  and  the  men  went 
on  strike.  Mr.  Haywood  announced  to  the  strikers,  that 
there  would  never  be  a  wheel  turned  in  the  mill,  under  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  men.  The  mills  were  closed  per- 
manently and  were  finally  dismantled  and  broken  up. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  directly  opposite  in  character  and  man- 
ner to  Mr.  Haywood ;  mild  and  gentle  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  workmen ;  a  very  lovable  old  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  look  back 
to  my  connection  with  these  two  pioneers  in  the  machine 
business,  in  this  county.  During  my  business  career,  I  did 
considerable  business  with  both  these  gentlemen  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  their  honesty  and 
worth. 

After  completing  my  apprenticeship,  I  worked  about  a 
year  at  my  trade  in  Pottsville,  Trenton.  X.  J.,  and  Tamaqua, 
when  I  was  called  to  the  Wintersteen  shops,  in  Port  Carbon, 
as  foreman,  which  position  I  held  for  several  years.     I  was 
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afterward  called  to  the  Pomei'oy  &  Son  shops,  at  the  coi  nei' 
of  Coal  and  Norwegian  Streets,  Pottsville. 

In  1861  the  firm  of  Allison  and  Bannan  was  formed  to 
operate  the  Franklin  Iron  Works  in  Port  Carbon.  These 
works,  which  had  been  idle  for  some  time,  were  remodeled 
and  improved  by  the  owner,  Mr.  G.  S.  Repplier.  Under  the 
management  of  Allison  &  Bannan  the  Franklin  Iron  Works 
scored  an  immediate  success,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
firm  took  up  new  ideas  in  mining  machinery  and  worked 
them  out  to  a  successful  issue. 

About  1865  or  '66  a  steam  pump  was  put  in  the  Potts 
mine,  near  Ashland,  by  a  Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Danville,  Pa. 
This  pump  was  a  rather  crude  machine,  but  it  created  much 
interest  in  the  county  and  many  of  the  county  machine  shops 
investigated  the  new  system  of  mine  pumps.  I  made  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  pump  and  concluded  there  was  much 
merit  in  the  idea,  if  properly  worked  out.  Two  or  three 
other  shops  took  the  matter  up;  this  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  Allison  Cataract  Steam  Pump,  which  practically  changed 
the  whole  system  of  pumping  water  from  the  mines.  One 
of  the  problems  in  this  connection  was  carrying  steam  long 
distances.  Some  time  previous  to  this  I  had  some  experi- 
ence in  this  line,  having  located  a  ventilating  fan  and  engine 
at  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Clair  shaft,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  feet  deep.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the 
result,  one  prominent  engineer  and  machinist  declaring  the 
steam  would  all  be  water  before  it  reached  the  engine ;  this 
did  not  discourage  me,  and  when  the  job  was  completed,  I 
turned  on  the  steam ;  the  engine  started  and  continued  to 
operate  satisfactorily.  In  the  new  pumping  operations  it 
was  often  necessary  to  carry  steam  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet.  Now,  with  proper  protection  of  the  pipes,  steam  is  car- 
ried thousands  of  feet. 

The  introduction  of  the  Allison  Cataract  Steam  Pump 
created  great  interest  all  through  the  coal  region,  and  the 
Franklin  Iron  Works  were  swamped  with  orders. 

Another  innovation  about  this  time  was  the  introduction 
of  the  diamond  drilling  machine,  air  compressing  machine, 
and  the  power  driven  rock  drill.  The  diamond  drill  was  a 
French  invention  and  was  taken  up  in  this  county  by 
the  Griscoms.     The  machine  was  of  extremely  crude  con- 
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struction  and  I  was  asked  to  take  up  the  improvement  of  the 
machine,  so  as  to  make  it  practical.  This  resulted  in  the 
diamond  drill  becoming  a  great  factor  in  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  coal  region. 

The  first  air  compressor  erected  in  this  county  was  built 
by  the  Franklin  Iron  Works,  from  designs  furnished  by  John 
B.  Waring,  of  New  York.  This  air  compressor  was  erected 
at  the  East  Mines  shafts,  between  Pottsville  and  St.  Clair, 
and  was  used  to  drive  the  diamond  drills  used  in  sinking  the 
shafts.  The  first  percussion  rock  drills  used  in  this  county 
were  also  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Waring,  and  built 
by  the  Franklin  Iron  Works.  The  air  compressors  and  rock 
drills  were  greatly  improved  and  patented  by  the  writer,  and 
obtained  a  world  wide  reputation  in  the  mining  districts. 
One  incident  in  connection  with  the  rock  drills  I  think 
worthy  of  noting  here.  The  Franklin  Iron  Works  sent  large 
numbers  of  those  drills  to  Australia ;  there  were  French, 
English,  German  and  other  makes  in  use  in  that  country, 
and  the  authorities  decided  to  have  an  official  test  of  all  the 
drills  in  use;  the  result  was  that  the  American  drill  beat 
them  all,  now  the  sequel :  the  Franklin  Iron  Works  drill  was 
taken  to  a  shop,  taken  apart,  drawings,  patterns,  &c,  made, 
and  the  drill  reproduced  in  the  Australian  shops ;  this  ended 
the  shipping  of  drills  to  that  country. 

Another  incident  that  shows  the  important  position 
Schuylkill  County  held  in  the  mining  world  was  when  Mr. 
Adolph  Sutro  (of  Sutro  tunnel  fame)  and  his  chief  engi- 
neer came  to  this  county  looking  for  machinery  suitable 
for  driving  his  tunnel  (this  was  in  the  early  seventies).  Mr. 
Sutro  and  his  engineer  asked  Allison  and  Bannan,  of  the 
Franklin  Iron  Works,  to  meet  them  at  the  Penn.  Hall  Hotel, 
in  Pottsville.  Mr.  Bannan  and  myself  met  them  as  re- 
quested and  inside  of  two  hours  we  left,  having  contracted 
for  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  pumping  and 
diamond  drilling,  and  other  machinery,  and  a  draft  on  Se- 
ligman  Bros.,  Bankers  of  New  York,  for  several  thousand 
dollars  as  advance  payment  on  the  contract.  After  the  ne- 
gotiations were  concluded,  Mr.  Sutro  made  this  remark. 
'Tt  seems  strange,  that  after  looking  all  over  the  country  for 
machinery  suitable  for  our  work,  we  should  find  just  what 
we  needed  in  the  little  village  of  Port  Carbon."    The  Sutro 
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tunnel  is  a  drainage  and  ventilating  tunnel,  about  four  miles 
long  and  about  two  thousand  feet  below  the  outcrop  of  the 
Comstock  Lode,  a  great  silver  mine  in  Nevada. 

In  order  to  show  the  change  in  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  purchase  of  the  coal  lands  in  this  county  and 
the  establishment  of  machine  shops  in  Pottsville  by  the  P. 
&  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  I  would  say  that  previous  to  this  time  there 
were  about  sixteen  individual  machine  shops  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  coal  field:  Cal.  Brower,  Tremont; 
Adam  Ferg,  Donaldson ;  a  shop  in  Pine  Grove ;  Deliaven 
(afterwards  Gartley  &  Fox),  in  Minersville;  also  another 
small  shop  in  this  town.  In  Pottsville  there  were  rive  shops : 
Haywood  &  Snyder  (afterwards  Snyder)  ;  E.  W.  McGin- 
nes  (afterwards  Pomroy  &  Son);  Wren  Brothers;  Wm. 
Smith;  John  Pott;  Orchard  Iron  Works  (afterwards  Pott 
&  Vastine)  ;  Tobias  Wintersteen,  and  the  Franklin  Iron 
Works,  in  Port  Carbon.  There  was  also  a  small  shop  in 
Brockville,  and  two  large  shops  in  Tamaqua ;  one  small  shop 
in  St.  Clair. 

At  the  present  time  (1912)  the  only  shop  in  operation 
of  the  above  list  is  the  Franklin  Iron  Works,  of  Port  Car- 
bon. These  conditions  show  the  effect  of  large  corporations 
on  individual  enterprise.  Nearly  all  the  shops  noted  above 
were  prepared  to  make  all  kinds  of  castings  and  brass  work, 
and  most  of  them  could  undertake  any  machinery  required 
in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

During  my  career  as  apprentice,  foreman,  and  in  busi- 
ness, I  came  in  close  contact  with  many  of  the  coal  operators 
of  the  early  days  of  coal  mining.  I  will  name  a  few  of  them, 
as  it  may  interest  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society.  James  Connor,  Repplier  &  Moodv,  J.  O.  Roads, 
Dan'l  R.  Miller,  of  Levi  &  Miller,  Pine  Grove;  Richard  and 
Wm.  Winlack,  Andrew  Robertson,  the  Johns  Bros..  St. 
Clair;  Henry  Guiterman,  James  Oliver,  W.  II.  McQuail, 
F.  B.  Gowen,  Aquilla  Bolton,  Wm.  Milnes,  and  others ; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  passed  away,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  back  to  the  many  business  interviews  held  with  them. 

THE  SCHUYLKILL  CANAL  AND  PORT  CARBON. 

As  the  coal  business  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  on  the 

Mill  Creek  developed  and  increased,  the  shipping  of  coal 

at  the  Port  Carbon  and  Palo  Alto  docks  became  an  inr 
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portant  industry.  The  coal  was  brought  to  the  docks  in 
navigation  cars ;  the  cars  being  painted  yellow  were  known 
as  "yellow  cars",  the  P.  &  R.  R.  R.  cars  all  being  black. 
Chas.  Baber  handled  the  dock  business,  I  believe,  under  a 
tonnage  contract.  Mr.  Scanlan  was  his  superintendent.  Two 
locomotives  were  used  in  handling  and  distributing  the  cars 
to  the  different  loading  shutes ;  the  dock  became  one  of  the 
busiest  places  in  the  county  many  boats  being  loaded  at  the 
same  time.  This  condition  did  not  last  many  years,  as  the 
canal  and  docks  began  filling  up  with  coal  dirt  from  the 
mines.  This  trouble  was  combatted  by  the  Canal  Company 
by  dredging,  but  the  trouble  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  company  decided  to  build  a  sluice  way  from  the 
dam  just  east  of  the  new  concrete  bridge  to  the  outlet  at 
the  dam,  just  west  of  Young's  Landing,  at  the  Sailor  planing 
mill,  the  idea  being  that  the  coal  dirt  in  the  river  would  pre- 
fer to  go  through  the  sluice  rather  than  the  canal  channel, 
but  the  coal  dirt  did  not  like  the  sluice  idea  and  kept  on 
filling  up  the  canal  bed  and  docks.  This  condition  finally 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  this  section  of  the  Schuylkill 
Canal,  to  the  great  injury  of  Port  Carbon. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  many  members  of  the 
Society  to  learn  of  Air.  Haywood's  trip  to  California  and 
his  business  experience  while  in  that  state. 

I  can  not  fix  the  exact  date  when  the  firm  of  Haywood 
&  Snyder  was  dissolved,  but  think  it  was  some  time  in  the 
early  fifties.  Air.  Haywood  immediately  left  for  California 
and  spent  several  years  in  that  state.  On  his  return  East 
his  former  apprentice  boys  held  a  meeting  in  Pottsville  and 
decided  to  give  him  a  reception  and  dinner,  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel.  The  writer  and  the  late  James  Wren  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  affair.  Mr.  Wren  and  my- 
self met  Mr.  Haywood  at  Port  Clinton  on  his  way  to  Potts- 
ville and  arranged  the  details.  The  reception  and  dinner 
were  given  in  the  evening  and  were  attended  by  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  apprentices.  After  the  reception  and  dinner,  Mr. 
Haywood  was  called  on  to  give  a  talk  on  his  experiences 
in  California. 

His  first  trouble  was  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  part  of 
the  trip  was  by  small  boat  on  the  Chagras  river;  the  boat 
upset  and  the  occupants  with  their  baggage  were  thrown 
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into  the  river,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage.  He 
finally  reached  San  Francisco.  At  this  time  there  was  quite 
a  building  boom  in  the  city.  After  iooking  around  a  short 
time,  he  decided  to  go  some  distance  north  and  build  a  saw 
mill  on  a  promising  stream  for  water  power. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  mill  was  completed,  an- 
other party  located  a  similar  enterprise  above  and  diverted 
the  stream  and  made  it  entirely  useless  for  the  Haywood 
mill.  Mr.  Haywood  had  spent  all  his  available  means  in 
building  the  mill  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco dead  broke,  financially,  but  not  in  spirit.  After  look- 
ing around  a  few  days,  he  found  an  old  cow  stable  in  a 
back  alley.  This  he  rented,  took  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  went  to  work  cleaning  out  the  stable. 

About  this  time  he  met  one  of  his  old  apprentice  boys, 
and  he  borrowed  enough  money  from  him  to  buy  a  bellows 
and  anvil ;  these  he  set  up,  put  on  a  leather  apron,  and  started 
business  as  a  general  blacksmith.  Being  a  good  smith,  a 
powerful  man  physically,  and  a  determined  will,  he  soon 
made  his  mark.  Air.  Haywood  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
this  episode  in  his  California  experience,  and  stated,  that 
from  the  first  blow  on  his  anvil  he  started  to  prosper.  The 
great  fire  in  San  Francisco  developed  a  great  demand  for 
iron  doors  and  shutters  on  the  large  warehouses  and  other 
buildings.  Air.  Haywood  took  up  this  branch  of  the  iron 
business,  made  a  great  success  of  it,  with  the  result  that 
he  made  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  he  had  a  yearning  for 
his  Eastern  home  and  friends,  sold  out  his  business  and  came 
back  to  Pottsville,  purchased  the  Palo  Alto  rolling  mills 
which  were  operated  by  a  local  firm.  The  mills  were  im- 
proved, enlarged  and  successfully  operated  for  many  years, 
until  the  labor  troubles  and  strike,  when  the  mills  were  shut 
down  and  abandoned. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
Schuylkill  County  Historical  Society  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  its  efforts  to  preserve  for  future  generations  the  part 
Schuylkill  County  has  taken  in  making  history  of  this  great 
Commonwealth,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  my  mite  to  this  cause ;  but  I  must  say  I  am  rather 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  individual  interest  manifested  by  the 
large  membership  of  the  society. 
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Port  Carbon  and  Her  People. 


By  G.  W.  Channell.    Read  Before  the  Society  February  28th,  1912. 


To  write  a  condensed  history  of  our  town  situated  as 
it  is,  the  center  of  a  population  included  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  a  population  of  upwards  of  75,000  inhabitants, 
is  not  an  easy  undertaking. 

In  this  industrial  community,  grown  to  its  present  im- 
portance within  the  last  seventy-five  years,  there  are  so 
many  important  events  connected  with  our  industrial  pro- 
gress, that  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question  with  the  syn- 
optical writ  what  to  write  down,  and  what  to  leave  out; 
what  to  appropriate  to  our  community  and  what  to  leave  to 
adjacent  ones. 

Up  to  the  year  1828  all  the  settlements  within  a  radius 
of  a  mile  from  Centre  Street  went  under  the  general  name 
of  Pottsville. 

The  Pott  family,  John  and  Abraham,  were  the  first 
pioneers  of  this  region,  and  the  largest  land  holders,  and 
their  name  became  associated  with  the  settlement.  They 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  Wilhelm  Potts  who  came  to 
this  country  with  a  colony  of  Palatines  about  the  year  172S 
from  Rotterdam,  and  settled  at  Germantown,  Penna.  From 
Germantown  they  moved  up  the  Schuylkill  Valley  settling  in 
Berks  Co.,  where  John  Pott  was  born  who  became  the  father 
of  six  sons,  namely:  John,  Benjamin,  Abraham,  William, 
James  and  Jacob,  John  and  Abraham  being  the  pioneers  of 
this  section,  which  was  at  that  time  included  in  Berks 
County. 

Land  speculators  and  prospective  coal  operators  pur- 
chased sections  from  the  Potts  and  other  large  holders  and 
laid  them  out  into  town  plots,  or  town  lots,  and  associated 
with  their  holdings  their  own  names.  These  in  a  short  time, 
owing  to  the  general  rush  of  people  to  the  Schuylkill  coal 
regions  from  1S19  to  1S32    became  quickly    settled.     They 
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were  "boom  towns".  The  rush  to  this  region  for  a  few 
years  rivaled  the  rush  to  California  in  "49". 

Schuylkill  County  was  formed  from  Berks  and  North- 
ampton in  1811.  Orwigsburg  formally  became  the  county 
seat  in  1S13.  From  that  time  the  settlement  north  of  the 
mountain  increased  rapidly. 

Pottsville,  in  1S30,  included  Mt.  Carbon,  Port  Carbon 
and  various  other  smaller  settlements.  Each  of  the  larger 
towns  was  competing  and  vicing  with  each  other  in  being 
the  emporium  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  region. 

Mt.  Carbon  provided  itself  with  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  hotel  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  and  the  "Man- 
sion House''  remained  for  many  years  the  leading  hostelry 
in  the  Schuylkill  coal  regions — it  is  now  only  a  landmark 
of  the  past.  Port  Carbon  had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
head  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  and  connected  by  the 
Port  Carbon  and  Mt.  Carbon  Rail  Road.  Various  circum- 
stances brought  Mt.  Carbon  and  Pottsville  closer  together 
and  the  Morris  Addition  and  Mt,  Carbon  became  suburban 
to  Pottsville.  The  mistake  was  made  when  Pottsville  was 
erected  into  a  borough  that  it  did  not  include  all  these  set- 
tlements. It  would  now  be  the  emporium  of  the  Anthracite 
coal  region  with  a  population  of  75,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

The  first  house  erected  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
Port  Carbon  was  by  Abraham  Pott,  in  1826.  The  same 
year  Mr.  Streisel  built  a  house  in  what  was  then  called 
Lawtontown.  The  Abraham  Pott's  house  was  in  what  was 
subsequently  called  Rhoadstown,  Mr.  Pott  having  sold  to 
Daniel  J.  Rhoads  sixty-four  acres  to  which  Mr.  Rhoads 
attached  his  own  name. 

The  original  Pott  mansion  has  been  in  dispute  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  lived  in  two  houses  here  at  different  times. 
The  most  authentic  tradition  is  that  the  house  that  Abraham 
Pott  built  is  beyond  what  is  now  known  as  the  Franklin 
Iron  Works,  now  or  lately  owned  by  Mr.  William  Berry,  to 
whose  father  Mr.  Pott  sold  it,  at  present  occupied  by  Mr. 
James  Dolan.  Almost  directly  opposite  his  house  Mr.  Pott 
built  a  saw  mill,  run  by  water  power  from  the  Schuylkill 
River,  the  course  of  which  ha^  since  been  diverted.  Op- 
posite to  the  Pott  mill  Mr.  Baber  erected  a  large  steam  saw 
mill  and  to  it  he  attached  an  extensive  planing  mill.     Mr. 
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Abraham  Pott  continued  to  live  in  this  house  for  many 
years  while  he  was  engaged  in  active  business,  land  specu- 
lation, coal  mining  and  other  enterprises. 

In  the  various  vicissitudes  of  business  life  Mr.  Pott 
became  reduced  in  circumstances,  after  which  he  moved  into 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Misses  Allison,  on  Coal  St.,  where 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  This  had  led  many  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  original  Pott  home.  Well  authenticated 
traditions  and  business  circumstances  fix  the  Berry  house 
as  the  original  house  that  Mr.  Pott  built  in  1826. 

The  same  year  that  Rhoadstown  was  laid  out.  Mr.  Pott 
from  his  holdings  laid  out  what  is  now  called  lrishtown, 
and  sold  a  half  interest  in  this  to  Mr.  Burd  Patterson.  The 
same  year  William  Lawton,  who  was  another  large  land 
holder,  laid  out  Lawtontown.  In  1829  x\braham  Pott,  con- 
ceiving that  the  low  tract  lying  at  the  foot  of  Monument 
Hill,  formerly  called  Goat  Hill,  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
the  river  and  the  prospective  canal  would  be  the  business 
part  of  the  future  town,  laid  out  Acretown.  John  B.  Gard- 
ner was  associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise.  Young's 
Addition  was  laid  out  in  1830.  The  population  of  these 
collectively  as  early  as  1830  numbered  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants  living  in  one  hundred  frame  and  log  houses. 

In  183 1  a  great  flood  completely  inundated  most  of 
these  low  land  settlements,  carrying  away  bridges  and  de- 
stroying much  property.  In  1832  the  extreme  excitement  in 
the  Schuylkill  coal  region  having  somewhat  subsided  and 
the  damages  of  the  flood  the  previous  year,  produced  a  par- 
tial collapse  of  these  ''boom  towns"  and  many  of  the  houses 
were  without  tenants  and  falling  into  decay.  This  stagna- 
tion was  only  temporary,  for  the  early  pioneers  had  chosen 
well  for  in  this  section  somewhere  was  to  be  the  emporium 
of  the  Anthracite  coal  trade. 

The  canal  having  been  extended  to  this  place  there  was 
a  series  of  landings,  wharves  and  docks  extending  from  the 
bridge  at  the  Franklin  Iron  Works  to  Young's  landing,  near 
Pottsville.  Mines  had  been  opened  along  Mill  Creek  to  St. 
Clair  and  New  Castle,  up  the  Schuylkill  to  Middleport  and 
Tuscarora,  along  Wolf  Creek,  all  pouring  their  output  of 
coal  over  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  Mill  Creek  roads  to  this 
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place  to  be  shipped  by  canal  and  Port  Carbon  and  Mount 
Carbon  Railroad  to  market. 

The  five  original  settlements,  namely,  Lawtontown, 
Irish  town,  Rhoadstown,  Acretown  and  Young's  Addition, 
became  one  name,  the  place  for  the  shipping  of  the  carbon, 
Port  Carbon,  though  it  was  not  incorporated  into  a  borough 
until  1852.  There  was  more  coal  shipped  from  this  place 
from  the  beginning  of  the  coal  trade  to  1844  than  from  any 
other  town  in  the  Anthracite  coal  regions. 

In  1842  there  were  shipped  by  canal  491,662  tons;  over 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  now,  extended  to 
Pottsville,  49,290  tons.  In  1844,  by  canal,  398,443  tons ;  by 
railroad,  441,991  tons.  The  railroad  now  had  the  ascend- 
ency over  the  canal,  and  the  shipments  over  the  former 
steadily  increased,  while  over  the  canal  they  correspondingly 
decreased.  The  tow  path  and  the  mule  had  to  give  way 
to  the  iron  horse  and  the  long  trains  of  cars.  The  canal  had 
reached  its  zenith  as  a  highway  for  freight.  When  the 
canal  was  the  highway  for  freight  between  this  section  and 
the  seaboard  towns,  Port  Carbon  being  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  was  the  busiest  and  most 
important  town  in  Schuylkill  coal  regions.  Immense  car- 
goes of  merchandise  and  other  freight  were  landed  here  for 
distribution  to  the  settlements  along  Mill  Creek  road,  the 
valley  road  and  the  many  nearby  hamlets  and  mining  set- 
tlements. 

Port  Carbon  lies  in  a  beautiful  picturesque  valley,  be- 
tween Sharp  Mountain  and  Broad  Mountain.  On  the  south 
of  town  Sharp  Mountain  rises  in  abrupt  acclivities  to  its 
summit,  while  on  the  north  the  country  more  gradually 
approaches  Broad  Mountain  over  undulating  hills  and  pla- 
teaus. On  the  east  a  spur  of  Broad  Mountain,  locally  called 
Goat  Hill,  juts  into  the  town  separating  it  like  the  tines  of 
a  fork,  one  extending  along  the  valley  road,  and  the  other 
along  the  northern  slope  through  Irishtown.  From  the  west 
in  much  the  same  way,  one  tine  along  the  lower  road  on 
the  opposite  of  Salem  Hill  through  Mechanicsville,  while 
between  the  two  hills  is  the  principal  part  of  the  town. 

The  contour  of  the  town  is  somewhat  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  its  earlier  days.  A  large  steam  grist  mill 
stood  just  above  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Franklin  Iron 
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Works,  built  by  Lawrence  Whitney,  its  foundation  walls 
may  still  be  seen.  Under  this  mill  the  canal 'boats  ran,  loaded 
and  unloaded  their  freight.  Below  the  bridge  to  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Lime's  home  was  the  first  coal  wharf,  extending  to  be- 
low Rhubright's  store,  where  the  coal  brought  down  over 
a  branch  of  the  valley  road  from  Kaska  William  and  other 
collieries  was  dumped  and  broken  with  sledge  hammers  and 
prepared  for  market.  Opposite  the  Exchange  Hotel,  the 
Lefflcr  properties,  stood  a  large  store  and  supply  depot. 
Under  this  the  canal  boats  ran  and  unloaded  their  cargoes 
of  merchandise  directly  into  the  warehouse. 

Further  down,  below  the  "big  dam",  were  the  principal 
coal  wharves  into  which  the  Mill  Creek  roads  pour  their 
coal  from  the  collieries  from  as  far  up  as  Saint  Clair  and 
New  Castle.  Two  tunnels  were  cut  through  Salem  Hill, 
one  just  below  Mr.  Sterrell's  house,  known  as  the  Girard 
tunnel,  the  other  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  "deep 
cut"  through  which  the  railroad  now  passes. 

Port  Carbon  has  been,  from  its  earliest  beginning,  a 
prosperous  town,  for  it  has  never  been  content  to  depend 
on  one  industry  for  its  support.  In  the  beginning  the  lum- 
ber interest  was  of  first  importance,  aside  from  the  two  saw- 
mills and  planing  mill  and  sash  factory,  other  saw  mills 
along  Mill  Creek  were  in  operation,  one  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Mr.  Seitsel,  in  Lawtontown,  near  where  the  foot 
bridge  now  is  probably  antedated,  the  one  owned  by  Mr. 
Pott. 

Tradition  is  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  date  of  this 
one.  Another  one  was  opposite  the  rear  of  Mr.  George 
Beddall's  house. 

Mill  Creek,  the  west  branch  of  the  Schuylkill,  took  its 
name  from  the  many  saw  mills  along  its  banks.  Up  the 
east  branch  beside  the  Pott  mill  there  was  one  at  Tarr's  mill 
operated  by  Bell  and  Bolton. 

The  hills  and  mountains  abounded  with  game  and  the 
streams  teemed  with  fish  of  many  varieties.  Mr.  Scitz- 
inger,  from  whom  we  have  received  much  information,  says 
he  has  quit  telling  of  the  abundance  of  fish  caught,  to  the 
present  generation,  as  they  are  likely  to  call  them  "fish  si«.r- 
ies".  lie  relates  one  instance  when  his  father  put  in  two 
nets  to  catch  some  fish  for  himself  and  neighbors,  when  in 
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the  morning  he  went  to  take  up  the  nets  they  were  so  full 
of  fish  he  could  not  lift  them  from  the  water  and  had  to  go 
to  his  blacksmith  shop  to  get  his  "two  helpers"  to  land  the 
nets.  The  catch  filled  a  large  wash  tub.  Mr.  Seitzinger 
says  he  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  "fish  story". 

On  the  completion  of  the  canal  by  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation Company  in  1828,  and  the  Port  Carbon  and  Mount 
Carbon  Railroad  in  1845,  mining  and  shipping  of  coal  be- 
came the  leading  interests.    Other  industries  : 

As  early  as  1842,  Alfred  Brooks  had  a  shovel  factory, 
which  passed  subsequently  into  the  control  of  Fisher  Bros., 
when  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  were  added.  These 
passed  under  the  control  of  Kirb  and  Repplier,  who  con- 
ducted it  for  a  while  and  then  leased  it  to  three  practical 
mechanics,  Messrs.  Robert  Allison,  Mullen  and  Roxby,  who 
were  meeting  with  great  success  when  the  entire  plant  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Allison  had  been  the  genius 
and  brains  of  the  concern,  and  under  the  assurance  that  he 
would  continue  in  the  firm  Repplier  rebuilt  the  plant  and 
rehabilitated  it  under  the  name  of  "Franklin  Iron  Works". 
In  1862  it  was  leased  to  Allison  &  Bannan.  Mr.  Bannan 
was  a  son-in-law  of  Repplier.  This  firm  became  the  owners 
of  the  plant.  Mr.  Bannan  subsequently  sold  his  share  to 
Mr.  x\llison  for  $40,000.  Mr.  Allison  continued  to  own  and 
operate  the  plant  until  1900,  when  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cather,  who  continues  to  successfully  operate  it.  A  few 
years  ago  the  whole  plant  was  again  destroyed,  by  an  ex- 
plosion, except  the  moulding  department.  The  plant  was  at 
once  rebuilt  and  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

During  all  the  vicissitudes  of  industrial  life  this  plant 
has  been  in  successful  operation.  This  was  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Allison  had  control  under  patent  rights 
of  air  compressing  and  other  mining  machinery.  While 
many  other  individual  plants  were  forced  out  of  business  by 
the  Reading  Railroad  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company  getting 
control  of  all  the  collieries,  coal  lands  and  iron  industries, 
the  Franklin  Iron  Works  was  able  to  not  only  continue  in 
business,  but  to  extend  its  trade  to  all  parts  (if  the  world. 
The  air  compressing  and  mining  machinery  was  brought  into 
competition  with  like  machinery  from  Fngland  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  for  the  extensive  mining  operations  in  Aus- 
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tralia.  The  Allison  machinery  won  the  victory  every  time 
and  for  several  years  the  Franklin  Iron  Works  had  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Australia  and  South  American  States. 
The  machinists  finally  took  an  Allison  air  compressing  en- 
gine entirely  apart,  studied  its  mechanism,  and  learned  the 
secrets  of  construction,  and  duplicated  the  machine — it  not 
being  protected  by  patent  in  foreign  countries.  The  trade 
was  thus  unfairly  lost  in  Australia,  where  it  had  been  fairly 
won.  The  Franklin  Iron  Works  continues  the  staple  indus- 
try of  this  town,  and  has  turned  out  more  skilled  mechanics 
than  any  other  plant  in  the  coal  regions. 

T.  H.  Winterstecn,  in  1839,  erected  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop  nearly  opposite  the  Franklin  Iron  Works,  which 
he  continued  to  operate  very  successful  for  many  years. 
Near  where  the  W'intersteen  plant  stood.  Col.  Z.  P.  Boyer, 
in  1864,  built  a  rolling  mill  and,  backed  by  the  Reading 
Railroad,  soon  after  added  a  furnace.  These  in  a  few 
years  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad.  Business  was 
continued  for  a  time  by  Atkins  &  Bro.  The  plant  was  finally 
dismantled  and  much  of  the  machinery  sent  to  Lebanon. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  this  once  busy  place  but  the  ruins 
of  a  promising  industry. 

Port  Carbon  has  always  been  a  good  railroad  town,  and 
of  necessity  must  continue  to  be  a  mining  and  railroad  town, 
while  many  of  the  young  people  find  steady  employment  in 
the  Beddall  knitting  plant  and  Phillips  Bros.'  manufacturing 
industry.  The  town  is  enjoying  a  generous  share  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  No  less  than  thirty 
houses  have  been  built  this  summer  or  are  now  in  course  of 
construction.  The  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright.  The 
Schoen  Addition  promises  to  add  much  to  the  town  in  the 
future.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  lots  have  already  been 
sold,  and  building  operations  are  expected  to  be  lively  in 
the  following  spring  and  summer,  owing  to  its  favorable 
location  and  the  cheapness  of  lots. 

Port  Carbon  has  always  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS. 

The  first  school  house  was  erected  by  Abraham  Pott 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  Chris- 
topher Young  was  the  first  teacher.      School  was  kept  here 
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until  the  first  free  school  system  was  adopted,  1835.  In 
1838  a  more  commodious  building  was  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Firsts  Streets,  now  known  as  Citizens' 
Hall.  The  public  schools  continued  to  occupy  this  building 
until  the  present  commodious  brick  building  was  erected  in 
1870.  Two  schools  were  also  opened  in  Coal  Street,  in  the 
house  occupied  by  William  Murray  and  family.  In  1871 
the  four  schools  from  the  Washington  Street  building  and 
the  two  from  Coal  Street  building  moved  into  the  new- 
building. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Weiss  was  the  first  principal  to  occupy  the 
present  building,  to  whose  energy  and  perseverance  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  building  belongs.  It  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  county.  Now  its  archi- 
tecture and  equipment  are  somewhat  antiquated  and  illy 
adapted  to  present  day  requirements  and  modern  methods 
of  teaching.  Yet  so  substantially  did  contractors  and  build- 
ers do  their  work  that  the  building  is  but  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  school  building  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  board  of  directors  under  whose  supervision 
the  building  was  erected  was  as  follows :  H.  Guiterman.  G. 
Beck,  U.  Gane,  T.  Geiger,  J.  H.  Rciter,  Wm.  Sands.  The 
contractors  were  T.  Steinbach  and  Wm.  Buechley. 

THE  CHURCHES. 

We  have  collected  data  and  statistics  for  a  complete 
history  of  the  churches  but  the  limited  space  allowed  us  for 
this  occasion  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  very  general 
outline. 

The  school  house  built  by  Mr.  Pott  in  1829  served  for  a 
day  school,  Sunday  School  and  all  religious  gatherings  for 
many  years.  The  Sunday  School  and  other  religious  meet- 
ings were  undenominational.  A  German  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  1840  by  Rev.  William 
Minneg.  They  continued  to  worship  together  and  in  con- 
junction built  the  present  Lutheran  Church  building  in  1852. 
In  the  year  1877  tne  Lutheran  Society  purchased  the  interests 
of  the  German  Reformed  Society.  The  first  Lutheran  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  Mr.  Shultz.  The  present  Lutheran  Sunday 
School  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday 
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School  organized  in  1830 — making  it  one  of  the  oldest  Sun- 
day Schools  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  the  year 
1833.  The  present  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1S34.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Mr.  Haiglit. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1844.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Thomas  was  the  first  pastor.  The  first  church  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1845.  The  congregation  increased  rapid- 
ly and  by  1869  had  outgrown  the  building.  In  1869,  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Noble  Frame,  the  present  commodi- 
ous building  was  erected. 

The  first  Evangelical  Church  was  built  here  in  1869. 
Previous  to  this  Evangelical  classes  had  been  in  existence 
for  some  years.  Rev.  Seneca  Breyfogel,  now  Bishop,  was 
pastor.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Miller 
and  Beddall  as  a  knitting  mill. 

In  1895  the  present  United  Evangelical  Church  was 
erected.  The  church  was  dedicated  February  9,  1896,  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Longsdorf.  Since  that  time 
twenty-four  pastors  have  served  this  charge. 

St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Church  was  organized  about  the 
year  1840.  Until  1847  it  was  a  mission,  under  the  charge 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  of  Pottsville.  The  present  church 
building  was  erected  in  1846  and  1847,  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Magoirien,  who  faithfully  ministered  to  the 
charge  for  thirty  years.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the 
cemetery.  He  was  greatly  beloved,  not  only  by  his  parish- 
ioners, but  by  the  whole  community,  among  whom  his  exem- 
plary life  had  been  spent.  His  memory  is  still  an  inspiration 
to  those  of  his  parishioners  who  still  survive. 

The  first  pastoral  residence,  now  the  convent  or  teach- 
ers' home,  was  built  in  1851.  The  present  residence  of  the 
pastor  was  erected  in  1886.  The  school  building  in  the  year 
1897.  The  three  buildings  are  all  substantial,  well  con- 
structed buildings,  a  credit  to  the  town  and  an  honor  to  the 
church.  The  estimated  value  of  the  properties  is  S  100.000. 
The  church  has  been  served  to  this  time  by  twelve  different 
pastor^.  The  present  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
church  are  ably  and  zealously  looked  after  by  the  Reverends 
Father  Whittaker  and  Duffy,  who  succeeded  Rev.  Joseph 
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J.  McCotniell,  under  whose  pastorate  the  church  made  great 
progress. 

The  patriotic  and  martial  spirit  was  well  developed  in 
Port  Carbon.  Long  before  the  clouds  of  Civil  War  hovered 
over  our  country  there  were  two  organized  and  well  drilled 
military  companies  here.  They,  like  the  old  volunteer  fire 
companies,  when  they  had  no  fire  to  fight,  fought  each  other. 
But  when  a  common  enemy  assailed  the  flag  of  our  country 
on  April  12th,  1861,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  inspired  the 
martial  spirit  of  both  companies,  and  on  the  hrst  call  for 
troops  they  offered  their  services  in  defense  of  their  country 
and  were  as  promptly  accepted  and  left  for  the  seat  of  war 
on  April  21st,  186 1.  The  following  are  the  muster  rolls  of 
the  two  companies : 

Marion  Rifles — Captain,  Joshua  K.  Siegfried ;  First 
Lieutenant,  M.  D.  YYeand ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Geo.  \V. 
Snyder;  Orderly  Sergt.,  Philip  Garis;  Second  Sergt.,  John 
Gillespie;  Third  Sergt.,  James  Teasdale;  Fourth  Sergt., 
Thomas  Hilton ;  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Jacob  Buchman ; 
First  Corporal,  George  W.  Holder;  Second  Corporal, 
Charles  Hilbert;  Third  Corporal,  James  Gillespie;  Fourth 
Corporal,  James  Kane;  Fifth  Corporal,  Stephen  Jones; 
Sixth  Corporal,  Flenry  Swartz ;  Privates :  Samuel  Aregood, 
Theodore  Pletz,  Alexander  Allison,  Patrick  Pursell.  Abra- 
ham Ahley,  Charles  Paul,  James  Boyd,  F.  \Y.  Reed,  Joseph 
Beadle,  Patrick  Sheilds,  David  Baur,  J.  W.  Shappell,  George 
Burton,  Joseph  Seligman,  I.  Cartwright,  George  Street,  C. 
L.  Chillson,  James  Stout,  William  Garris,  William  Smith, 
P.  Garber,  John  Stanton,  R.  M.  Hunsinger,  John  Smith, 
Ashton  Hilton,  Wm.  Stevenson,  James  Henderson,  Samuel 
Seitzinger,  Henry  Hodge,  Alexander  Smith,  Henry  Higner, 
John  Seward,  Albraham  Hummel,  A.  Shilthouse,  William 
Kane,  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  Robert  Kane,  Jesse  Templin, 
John  Kline,  J.  Umbenhower,  Anthony  Klinglos,  Thomas 
Wrilliams,  Joseph  Kepley,  Perry  Watts,  John  W.  Lang.  Dav- 
id Wertle,  William  Lloyd,  Watkin  Waters,  John  Lloyd. 
William  Williams,  William  Mackey,  Emanuel  Bechtel, 
Philip  May,  M.  Davidheiser,  Samuel  McQuade,  John  Ferry, 
William  Martin,  John  Mullen,  John  P.  McCord.  D.  B. 
Mitchell,  James  B.  Oliver,  George  W.  Stellwagon  and 
David  J.  Price. 
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Keystone  Killes — Captain,  Matliew  Byrns;  1'irst  Lieu- 
tenant,  Wm.  Cusac ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Thomas  Brennan; 
First  Sergeant,  John  Mullen;  Second  Sergeant,  John  Moore; 
Third  Sergeant,  Michael  Dougherty;  Fourth  Sergeant,  Ber- 
nard Duffy ;  First  Corporal,  John  Leahmey ;  Second  Cor- 
poral, Wrn.  Gaynor;  Third  Corporal,  James  Burke;  Fourth 
Corporal,  James  Slattery ;  Musicians,  Thomas  Fagan  and 
Edward  Cunningham.  Privates:  James  Allison,  Samuel 
Hayes,  James  Agnew,  William  Jefferson,  Henry  Bousman, 
Andrew  Keaveny,  Martin  Baker,  Daniel  Kent,  John  Bren- 
nen,  Patrick  Kelley,  Francis  Byrnes,  William  Keaten,  Mich- 
ael Brennan,  George  Little,  Ethan  Crandall,  William  Mc- 
Donnell, Patrick  Cawley,  Edward  McVay,  Richard  Condon, 
Michael  McGlaughlin,  James  Casserley,  James  Creamer, 
James  McLaughlin,  Jeremiah  Manauge,  Edward  Coyle,  Dan- 
iel McCabe,  Michael  Cannon,  John  Martin,  Patrick  Curran, 
Daniel  Mooney,  Edward  Coonan,  Edward  Mullen.  Thomas 
Carlin,  James  Obrien,  Francis  Carr,  William  O'Brian, 
James  Dailey,  George  Prichard,  Peter  Dogget,  James  Park, 
William  Flannery,  Thomas  Rowe,  Martin  Foyle,  James 
Ryan,  John  Fitzsimmons,  John  Ryan,  Sr.,  William  Fitz- 
gerald, John  Ryan,  Jr.,  Patrick  Gavin.  James  Sullivan, 
James  Gallaher,  Patrick  Gleason,  Michael  Sullivan,  Patrick 
Shannon,  Edward  Horay,  Patrick  Smith,  Brian  Hailey, 
William  White,  Daniel  Harrison,  Patrick  Walker,  John 
Hailey,  Hugh  Rudy  and  John  Dorrigan. 

Port  Carbon  has  individuated  herself  from  other  towns 
in  the  State,  once  we  may  say  the  LTnited  States,  by  sending 
a  larger  percentage  of  her  population  in  defense  of  the 
LTnion  from  '6r  to  '65  than  any  other  town.  518  soldiers 
registered  their  address  as  Port  Carbon,  Pa.  This  was 
about  one-fourth  of  her  population  at  that  time.  The  town 
has  honored  them  and  itself  by  erecting  to  their  memory  a 
beautiful  monument,  commemorative  of  their  patriotic 
valor.  This  monument  occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
Monumental  Hill  and  will  stand  as  a  memorial  for  many 
generations  to  come,  not  only  to  the  soldiers  in  whose  honor 
it  was  erected  but  to  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  generation 
who  erected  the  same. 

Port  Carbon  has  also  honored  the  memory  of  her  pa- 
triotic  women   by   erecting   a   beautiful    monument   to  the 
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memory  of  Mother  Allison,  who  gave  her  five  stalwart  sous 
to  battle  for  the  Union,  four  of  whom  gave  up  their  lives 
on  the  held  of  battle. 

Alexander  Allison,  killed  at  Salem  Heights,  May,  1863; 

John  Allison,  Salem  Heights,  May,  1863; 

George  Allison,  killed  at  Spottsylvania,  May,  1864; 

James  Allison,  killed  at  Grove,  Pa.,  June  23,  1864. 

In  honor  of  the  four  brothers  Allison  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  is 
named  and  their  portraits  adorn  the  charter  of  the  Post. 

The  Town  Council  has  granted  the  Post  the  free  use 
of  the  old  council  chamber  with  light  and  heat  so  long  as 
any  of  the  comrades  shall  survive  and  has  made  a  formal 
agreement  with  the  Post,  which  is  entered  upon  the  min- 
utes of  both  the  Post  and  the  Town  Council  to  this  effect. 

The  citizens  of  this  generation  have  thus  evidenced  the 
same  patriotic  spirit  as  did  their  fathers  in  '6i  to  '65. 

Port  Carbon  has  again  individuated  herself  in  this  re- 
spect, for  we  know  of  no  other  town  which  has  been  so 
considerate  of  its  old  soldiers. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  is  about  2,800.  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  is  likely  to  rival  many  of  the  larger 
towns  in  the  near  future. 

The  proximity  to  the  new  coal  yards  now  nearing  com- 
pletion is  adding  largely  to  its  population.  Its  conservative 
people,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  town  and  its  sur- 
roundings, its  proximity  to  so  many  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries, make  it  the  most  desirable  residential  town  in  this 
section  of  the  county. 

For  information  received,  we  are  indebted  to  our  four 
most  venerable  octogenarians,  all  of  whom  have  more  than 
outlived  the  time  allotted  to  them  "by  reason  of  their 
strength"  and  who  at  this  time  are  all  in  good  health  and 
look  fit  to  reach  five  score.  They  are:  Mr.  Robert  Allison, 
Mr.  Robert  Wheeler,  born  September  7,  182Q;  Mr.  Jerry 
Seitzinger,  born  November  22,  1828;  and  Mr.  John  H.  Lime, 

born  May ,  1829,  who  has  been  for  many  years  and  is 

still  our  honored  boroug-h  treasurer. 
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After  the  W.  B.  A. 


Read  Before  the  Historical  Society,  November  29th,  1911 
by  Jos.  F.  Patterson. 


The  ''Long  Strike"  of  1875  resulted  in  the  collapse  of 
the  mine  workers  organization,  the  ''Miners  and  Laborers 
Benevolent  Association'',  formerly  known  as  ''The  Work- 
ingmen's  Benevolent  Association".  Some  of  the  19  districts 
that  made  up  its  component  parts  for  many  months  after- 
wards kept  a  small  working  body  together,  but  with  such 
diminished  numbers  they  had  no  power  to  regulate  any- 
thing. And  as  time  wore  on,  and  conditions  became  worse 
and  worse  for  the  miner,  the  great  body  of  the  men  settled 
down  into  a  despairing  mood.  There  were  several  lean 
years  following.  Wages  were  low ;  the  demand  for  coal 
was  not  brisk.    Half  or  three-quarter  time  became  the  rule. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  so  acute  was  the  distress  among  the 
miners  in  the  West  End  that  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
the  pines  north  of  Tremont  to  discuss  and  suggest  plans  to 
relieve  the  situation.  One  of  the  speakers,  now  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Schuylkill  County  bar,  advocated  the 
idea  of  having  the  Legislature  of  the  State  empower  the 
Governor  to  purchase  one  or  two  million  dollars  worth  of 
pig  iron,  that  taking  pig  iron  out  of  the  market  would  start 
up  the  iron  and  coal  industries,  and  incidentally  affect  all 
other  kinds  of  business,  and  thus  set  the  whole  industrial 
machinery  in  motion;  that  pig  iron  was  a  commodity  that 
did  not  depreciate  in  value  by  storage,  and  the  State  could 
afford  to  hold  it  until  prices  came  up  to  a  point  at  which,  by 
selling,  the  State  would  be  reimbursed  for  its  outlay.  Pig 
iron  was  then  selling  for  about  fourteen  dollars  a  ton.  In 
a  very  few  years  thereafter  it  went  up  to  more  than  twice 
that  price  so  that  apparently  it  would  have  been  a  splendid 
investment. 

Individual  miners,  who  were  known  to  be  active  in  try- 
ing to  keep  the  organization  alive,  became  marked  men.   The 
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term  "undesirable  citizen"  had  not  then  been  invented,  but 
it  expresses  exactly  the  way  certain  mine  workers  were 
regarded  by  other  men  who  held  high  and  commanding 
positions  in  the  mining  community.  There  were  a  few 
such  miners  who  could  not  get  work  near  their  homes. 
They  could  not  get  work  in  the  county  in  which  they  had 
spent  half  their  lives.  There  was  one  who  traveled  across 
the  border  into  other  States  and  procured  work,  but  as 
soon  as  the  superintendent  discovered  who  he  was  and 
where  he  was  from,  there  was  no  more  work  to  be  had. 
The  outcast  had  to  travel  on.  The  ghost  of  the  miners' 
organization  continued  on  holding  meetings  at  intervals  in 
Pottsville,  at  the  old  stand,  WoU's  Hotel,  now  the  City 
Hotel,  in  a  back  room,  on  the  wall  of  which  hung  for  many 
years  the  original  charter  of  the  \V.  B.  A.  At  one  meeting 
but  two  men  put  in  an  appearance.  They  were  both  at 
that  time  "undesirables."  They  resolved  to  give  it  up,  at 
least  for  a  time.  They  deposited  the  books  of  the  associa- 
tion at  the  home  of  a  Pottsville  workman  and  then  felt  free 
to   travel   abroad    in    search   of    work. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  an  old  resident  of  Pottsville 
declared  to  the  writer  that  he  had  in  his  possession  the  last 
order  ever  issued  by  the  \V.  B.  A.  He  brought  it  to  me  to 
inspect.  I  found  it  was  drawn  under  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1875,  in  my  own  handwriting,  duly  countersigned  by 
the  president,  John  F.  Welsh,  and  attested  by  the  secretary, 
Joseph  F.  Patterson.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  payee.  I 
know  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  funds  in  the  treas- 
urer's hands  to  pay  it.  My  informant  declared  it  was  a 
valuable  relic,  that  it  had  cost  him  a  hundred  dollars  (the 
face  value  of  the  order)  ;  that  the  man  in  whose  favor  it 
was  drawn  came  to  him  and  said  he  needed  the  money  and 
he  cashed  it  for  him ;  that  a  good  while  after  the  payee 
came  to  him  again  and  wanted  to  repay  him,  but  he  de- 
clined reimbursement  and  preferred  to  hold  on  to  the  paper. 
Probably  that  was  the  last  official  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  old  YV.  B.  A.  I  know  of  none  later. 
The  order  bore  the  old  name  "The  Workingmen's  Benev- 
olent Association." 

During  the  period  of  the  active  existence  of  the  \Y. 
B.  A.  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
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pany  had  come  into  existence  and  secured  the  possession 
of  a  lar^e  number  of  collieries.  The  Coal  &  Iron  Police 
had  been  organized.  This  body  was  supposed  by  the  miners 
to  be  active  in  ferreting  out  all  movements  looking  towards 
a  re-organization  of  the  union.  "The  Company",  as  the 
miners  designated  it,  brooked  no  rivals,  it  wanted  no  or- 
ganization to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  having  complete  con- 
trol of  the  coal  industry  of  the  county  and  those  engaged 
in  it.  The  Coal  &  Iron  police  were  in  the  company's  pay 
and  under  the  company's  orders.  When  the  miners  held 
meetings  in  the  school  houses  of  the  mining  villages,  they 
charged  that  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  policemen  could  be 
seen  skulking  about  the  buildings  eavesdropping. 

The  writer,  though  no  longer  employed  in  the  mines, 
during  his  summer  vacations,  took  a  hand,  by  request,  in 
attempts  to  reorganize,  and  remembers  the  great  conster- 
nation and  indignation  created  one  day  in  the  aforesaid 
back  room  at  Woll's  Hotel,  while  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  per- 
sistent ones  were  in  the  midst  of  their  secret  deliberations 
devising  ways  and  means  to  get  the  movement  going,  when 
a  member  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  police  force  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  a  little  way,  thrust  his  head  through 
the  opening  and  deliberately  took  a  survey  all  around  the 
room  and  then  retired.  Several  of  those  present  expected 
immediate  discharge  from  their  various  employments.  The 
discharges  however,  for  some  then  unaccountable  reason, 
did  not  come.  Years  afterwards,  one  of  the  participants, 
who  had  then  become  a  mine  superintendent,  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  subsequently  talked  with  the  policeman 
on  the  subject  and  learned  that  he  was  not  after  what  we 
suspected  he  jyas,  that  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  he 
had  done  what  he  did,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  Coal 
&  Iron  policeman  was  as  much  surprised  at  what  he  saw. 
if  he  realized  its  import,  as  the  miners  that  were  there 
assembled  were  to  see  him. 

Walking  into  Pottsville  from  the  West  End  one  morn- 
ing to  attend  one  of  those  meetings,  the  writer  fell  in  with 
one  of  the  "undesirables"  who  informed  him  he  was  going 
to  make  another  attempt  that  day  at  the  head  office  of  the 
Company  in  Pottsville  to  hnd  out  why  he  could  no  longer 
have  work,  that  is,  he  wanted  to  compel  the  officials  to  state 
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the  reason  openly  and  plainly.  I  never  heard  with  what 
success.  Of  course,  he  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt  as  to 
what  the  reason  was.  That  day  the  "undesirable"  afore- 
said was  chosen  to  lead  the  movement  looking  to  reorgani- 
zation. On  arriving  home  that  evening,  after  another  long 
walk,  he  found  a  letter  from  a  distant  individual  operator 
offering  him  a  position  as  under  foreman.  He  was  unde- 
cided what  to  do  in  the  matter.  Had  the  letter  come  one 
day  earlier,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment.  The 
miner's  movement  was  almost  a  hopeless  one,  and,  on  con- 
sultation, the  writer  advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  get  out  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
struggle  to  uplift  his  class,  and  of  the  inconvenience, 
while  so  doing,  of  being  regarded  as  an  agitator  and  dan- 
gerous man,  that  he  had  already  made  enough  sacrifices, 
and  borne  much  more  than  one  man's  share  of  the  labor 
and  risk  involved.  He  took  the  position  offered  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  mine  superintendent  and  continued  to 
be  such  until  his  death  which  occurred  many  years  after- 
wards in  a  western  state.  He  was  a  good  citizen  when  the 
writer  knew  him,  a  well-informed  man,  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman. He  had  borne  an  officer's  commission  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  an  active  worker 
in  church  and  Sunday  School,  an  exemplary  man  in  every 
way.  A  State  Mine  Inspector  who,  in  his  official  capacity, 
frequently  visited  the  large  colliery  that  this  "undesirable" 
'managed  for  several  years,  informed  the  writer  that  the 
young  men  and  boys  employed  at  that  colliery  showed  by 
their  language  and  conduct,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
employees  at  another  colliery  just  across  the  valley  from 
it,  that  the  influence  that  this  man  exerted,  by  example  as 
well  as  precept,  over  those  under  him,  was  all  for  the  good. 
What  better  certificate  of  character  could  a  man  have  than 
what  is  here  recorded?  Yet  this  man  was  driven  out  of  the 
community  by  the  edict  of  those  who  had  the  power  to 
decree  that  he  should  not  be  given  employment.  Seeing 
such  things  going  on  around  him,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  miner,  purporting  to  write  to  a  mining  friend,  who 
had  returned  to  the  old  country,  of  conditions  prevailing 
hereabout  should  express  himself  thus  strongly  (this  from 
my  scrap  book  compiled  during  those  years)  : 
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Well,  we've  been  beaten,  beaten  all  to  smash, 
And,  now,  sir,  we've  begun  to  feel  the  lash, 
As  wielded  by  a  gigantic  coporation, 
Which  runs  the  commonwealth  and  ruins  the  nation. 
Our  "Union"  lamp,  friend  John,  no  longer  shineth; 
It's  gone  up  where  the  gentle  woodbine  twineth. 
A  great  man*  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
The  miners  would  better  far  without 
Any  such  thing,  trade  unions  were  a  curse 
Upon  God's  fair  creation,  nothing  worse. 
It  died,  because  the  miners  did  neglect  it ; 
And  he  declares  they  shall  not  resurrect  it. 
And  thus  the  matter  stands.    We  do  not  dare 
To  look  a  boss  in  the  face  and  whisper  "Bah", 
Unless  we  wish  to  join  the  mighty  train 
Of  miners  wandering  o'er  the  earth  like  Cain. 
And,  should  you  wish  to  start  upon  a  tramp 
O'er  hillock,  mountain,  valley,  plain  and  swamp, 
Or  travel  as  the  Pilgrim  of  John  Bunyan, 
One  talisnamic  word  will  do  it,  "Union", 
Just  murmur  that,  and  all  the  laws  of  State 
Or  Congress  will  not  save  you  from  your  fate; 
They'll  drive  you  out,   forfeit  your  goods,   degrade  you, 
Just  as  the  British  did  in  old  Acadia." 
♦Referring  to  F.  B.  Gowen. 

But  the  miner  with  strong  Union  proclivities  was  not 
the  only  person  in  the  region  who  suffered  because  the 
Company  officials  had  great  power  lodged  in  their  hands, 
and  at  times  did  not  exercise  it  mercifully.  Rules  were 
established  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  collieries  which 
resulted  in  men  holding  higher  positions  than  the  miner 
being  discharged  for  certain  mistakes,  ipso  facto,  and  when 
once  discharged  at  the  colliery  where  the  mistake  occurred, 
they  could  not  get  employment  at  any  of  the  other  collieries 
owned  by  the  company.  Now,  it  may  be  proper  to  dis- 
charge a  man  for  a  fault  of  no  great  moment  in  one  neigh- 
borhood, but  it  is  not  exactly  the  fair  thing  to  send  out  word 
to  superintendents  in  twenty-five  or  fifty  other  districts  not 
to  employ  this  man.  The  punishment  does  not  fit  the  crime. 
Viewed  from  a  military  standpoint,  such  a  rule  might  work 
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well  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  but  it  is  not  tempering  justice 
with  mercy;  it  is  in  fact  unjust.  Under  the  operation  of 
this  rule,  a  number  of  good  men  were  practically  driven  out 
of  the  anthracite  region,  and  several  of  them  settled  in  one 
of  the  western  states  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  mak- 
ing quite  a  little  colony  of  victims  of  this  cast  iron  rule. 
In  later  years  the  higher  officials  of  the  company  took  a 
different  and  more  humane  view  of  the  matter,  and  this 
method  of  punishing  comparatively  trivial  faults  with  so 
harsh  a  penalty  was  abandoned. 

On  another  occasion  the  writer  was  one  of  a  number 
who  by  preconcerted  arrangement  strolled  out  of  the  village 
by  ones  and  twos,  met  on  the  mountain,  then  proceeded 
several  miles  a-foot  to  a  hillside  schoolhouse  where,  by  the 
light  of  dim  kerosene  lamps,  they  were,  by  the  miners  there 
gathered,  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  what  was  a  new 
and  promising  movement  among  the  toilers,  and  which  af- 
terwards became  a  powerful  factor  in  many  struggles  in 
this  and  other  regions.  It  had  considerable  secret  work, 
cabalistic  signs,  pass  words,  etc.,  which  constituted  a  nov- 
elty in  such  movements.  After  acquiring  knowledge  of 
its  workings  in  the  mining  districts,  having  been  left  in  on 
the  ground  floor,  as  it  were,  it  was  quite  amusing  to  hear 
the  dweller  of  the  city  discussing  its  membership  and 
commenting  on  its  policy.  I  never  saw  a  man  more  taken 
aback  than  a  New  York  City  lawyer  sitting  opposite  who 
during  the  entire  dinner  hour  descanted  on  the  wild,  un- 
reasonable, brutal,  ignorant,  blood  thirsty  class  of  men  who 
did  such  hellish  things  at  the  anthracite  coal  mines  when, 
after  patiently  listening  to  his  tirade,  the  writer  modestly 
remarked,  "Well,  I  am  one  of  those  Pennsylvania  miners." 

On  still  another  occasion  I  was,  by  request  again,  one 
of  a  committee  of  two  to  call  upon  the  officials  in  Pottsville 
to  see  about  a  purely  financial  matter  which  concerned  the 
miners  of  our  district,  and  which  did  not  involve  any  Union 
movement  at  all.  In  the  big  brown  stone  fronted  building 
on  Centre  Street,  in  itself  sufficient  to  impress  the  denizen 
of  the  mining  patch  who  entered  its  portals  with  a  sense  of 
his  utter  insignificance,  we  were,  after  a  tedious  wait,  ush- 
ered into  the  awful  presence  of  the  gentleman  who  ruled, 
or  could  rule,  if  he  chose  to,  the  mining  camps  of  this 
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county  with  an  iron  hand,  whose  word,  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  unorganized  individual  miner's  bread  and  butter,  was 
law.  After  we  had  stated  the  object  of  our  visit,  before 
proceeding  to  discuss  it  with  us,  or  make  any  reply  thereto, 
the  official  severely  lectured  us  about  something  the  miners 
of  our  district  were  alleged  to  have  done  at  a  certain  col- 
liery in  the  west  end.  He  appeared  to  be  very  angry  about 
it,  and  seized  on  the  present  occasion  to  admonish,  to  repri- 
mand and  forecast  the  dismal  future  in  store  for  somebody 
if  things  did  not  mend.  He  wound  up  by  bringing  his 
clenched  fist  down  on  the  desk  with  great  force  and  declar- 
ing, almost  savagely:  "When  I  say  a  thing  got  to  be  done, 
it's  got  to  be  done."  Of  course  we  had  to  preserve  straight 
faces,  but  it  was  hard  to  do  so,  for,  while  he  lectured  us, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  we  were  his  workmen, 
we  knew  that  he  "could  not  touch  either  of  us,"  as  the 
miner  would  put  it,  "with  a  forty  foot  pole",  for  my  com- 
panion was  a  well-to-do  business  man  and  I  was  employed 
in  a  city  far  distant  from  the  anthracite  coal  region. 

Many  months  after  the  demise  of  the  Miners'  Organi- 
zation a  stranger  presented  himself  to  the  boss  of  a  colliery 
in  the  west  end  and  asked  for  work.  Men  were  needed,  and 
the  boss  told  him  to  bring  his  tools  and  start  in  at  once. 
A  little  later  the  assistant  boss  happened  to  come  out  of  the 
mine,  and,  seeing  the  stranger,  went  over  to  him  and  greeted 
him  warmly.  The  boss  inquired  of  his  subordinate,  "Who 
is  that  man?"  The  assistant  told  him,  "That  is  John 
Welsh."  "What?"  exclaimed  the  boss,  "the  president  of 
the  Miners  Union?"  "Yes,"  "Why,  he  cannot  have  work 
here.  Go  and  tell  him  he  is  discharged."  The  assistant  did 
as  directed.  He  then  pressed  the  stranger  to  go  home  with 
him,  take  supper  and  stay  with  him  that  night.  "No,"  said 
John,  "if  I  do,  it  may  make  trouble  for  you."  The  stranger 
was  twenty  miles  from  his  home,  and  probably  did  not  have 
a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  but  he  left  the  vicinity  immediately. 
Later  that  night  the  superintendent  of  the  colliery,  who  had 
been  absent  during  the  day,  sent  for  the  assistant  boss  and 
said  to  him,  "I  am  told  John  Welsh  was  here  today." 
"Yes."  "Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  put  an  extra  watch- 
man at  the  breaker  tonight?"  "Why  do  that?"  "He  might 
burn  it  down."     "No,  there  is  no  need  for  that.     I'd  be 
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willing  to  answer  with  my  life  for  any  harm  he  will  do. 
He  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man."  Portions  of  this  story  were 
told  me  by  each  of  the  principal  participants  at  periods 
years  apart.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  whether  one 
should  feel  amused  or  indignant  at  its  recital,  for  this  one 
time  suspected  incendiary  is  now  a  retired  mine  official,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  men  high  up  in  the  mining  world,  hon- 
ored by  his  neighbors,  loved  by  his  friends,  and  several  of 
his  children  are  carving  out  honorable  careers  for  themselves 
in  the  learned  professions. 

The  sliding  scale,  by  which  the  miners'  wages  were 
regulated,  for  four  years,  after  the  first  two  months  of  1876 
worked  all  against  the  miner;  that  is,  the  percentage  was 
never  added  on  or  above  the  basis,  but  always  off  or  below. 
The  miners  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the  Phialdelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Co.,  by  means  of  its  allied  corporation, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  owned  and 
operated  the  mines,  and  carried  the  coal  to  market  after  it 
was  mined,  by  raising  the  freight  or  toll  on  the  railroad,  it 
could  absorb  any  advance  in  the  market  price  of  coal ;  that 
if  the  tolls  were  made  to  absorb  the  increased  price,  then 
there  was  no  percentage  to  be  given  to  the  miner;  that  it 
was  largely  a  question  of  bookkeeping,  whether  the  addi- 
tional market  price  should  go  on  the  basis  or  on  the  toll, 
and  that  the  matter  was  thus  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
company,  which  could,  if  so  inclined,  so  juggle  with  the 
figures  as  to  profit  by  it  to  the  financial  detriment  of  the 
miner. 

Besides,  in  the  old  W.  B.  A.  days,  when  the  market 
price  of  coal  was  to  be  ascertained  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining wages,  the  miner  had  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee that  investigated  and  decided  on  the  question.  Xow 
that  the  miners'  organization  was  gone,  they  had  no  repre- 
sentation on  the  committee;  they  had  no  one  to  see  that 
they  got  what  was  justly  coming  to  them ;  and  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  say-so  of 
people  they  did  not  know  and  whom  they  judged  were 
hostile  to  them  anyway.  The  percentage  was  on  the  wrong 
side  for  the  miner,  varying  all  the  way  from  one  and  two 
to  twenty-nine  and  thirty  per  cent.  This  tended  to  produce 
dissatisfaction,  discontent  and  murmuring.     From  the  be- 
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fore  mentioned  letter  in  my  scrap  book,  I  give  one  of  the 
murmurs : 

"Our  wages,  John,  grow  beautifully  less, 
And,  if  they  keep  on  growing  thus,  I  guess 
We'll  have  to  put  on  magnifying  specs, 
To  see  the  little  figures  on  our  checks. 
The  sliding  scale  which  once  some  comfort  sent  us 
Is  now  declared  to  be  nan  compos  mentis. 
To  curse  it  dreadfully  we  are  incited, 
Because,  somehow,  it  works  so  darned  one-sided. 
It  suffers  from  a  bad  disease,  ''decline," 
And  pines  away  right  down  to  twenty-nine. 
It's  nothing  strange  to  find  on  seeing  the  docket 
We've  worked  a  month  and  still  are  out  of  pocket. 
It  makes  a  man  feel  dirty  cheap,  you  bet, 
To  work  a  month  and  then  come  out  in  debt." 

The  editorial  column  of  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
above  letter  was  published  endorsed  the  statements  therein 
contained  as  "a  just  portrayal  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  region"  at  that  time.  Now,  it  might  be  thought  an 
impossible  occurrence  that  a  man  should  work  a  month  and 
then  come  out  in  debt.  Within  a  few  months  past  it  was 
my  privilege  to  examine  the  coal  begrimed  time  book  that 
a  mine  boss  carried  in  his  pocket  through  the  workings  dur- 
ing those  years ;  and  in  it  I  saw  where  he  had  figured  up 
the  yardage  of  a  certain  miner  driving  a  tunnel  and  then 
deducted  the  prevailing  percentage  according  to  the  basis, 
and  it  left  the  miner  in  debt  to  the  company.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  the  company  had  furnished  the  powder  and 
oil  and  charged  it  to  the  account  of  the  miner,  and  it  was 
also  obliged  to  pay  his  laborers  the  current  wages.  As  the 
yardage  driven  did  not  amount  to  sufficient  to  cover  these 
two  items,  it  left  the  miner  with  no  pay  coming  to  him,  and 
in  debt  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

Let  us  take  the  actual  figures  and  see  how  they  worked 
out  for  the  miner  who  had  no  choice  but  had  to  take  what- 
ever fate  had  in  store  for  him.  After  the  men  resumed 
work  in  June,  1875,  the  percentages  were:  June,  3  on ;  July, 
3  on ;  August,  2  on ;  September,  2  on ;  October,  2  on  ;  No- 
vember, 6  on,  and  December,  6  on.     The  average  for  the 
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working  months  in  the  year  was  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
on.  The  Ehvell  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on  contract  work, 
in  1871  and  the  reduction  in  1875  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  remainder  reduced  the  basis  dollar  of  1869  to  72  cents. 
Three  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  this  added  about  two  and 
one-half  cents,  making  his  wages  74  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  what  they  had  been  in  1869  at  the  basis. 

In  1876  the  percentages  were,  January,  1  on ;  Febru- 
ary, 2  on ;  for  the  ten  months  following  the  percentages  off 
were  as  follows:  2,  1,  7,  2,  4,  1,  19,  21,  23,  and  25.  So  for 
the  first  two  months  he  was  paid  73  cents  and  for  the  last 
ten  months  he  was  paid  64  cents  as  compared  with  the 
dollar  of  the  1869  basis. 

In  1877  the  percentages  off  were  27,  22,  23,  25,  29,  30, 
30,  20,  20,  20,  30  and  25.  This  was  an  average  for  the  year 
of  25  per  cent.  off.  This  made  his  wages  for  the  year  54 
per  cent,  of  the  basis  price  of  1869. 

In  1878  the  percentages  off  were:  20,  16,  20,  16,  16,  16, 
10,  10,  10,  10,  10,  and  10.  The  average  for  the  year  was  14 
per  cent.,  which  reduced  his  wages  to  62  per  cent,  of  the 
basis  price  of  1869. 

In  1879  the  percentages  off  were:  20,  20,  20,  20,  20, 
16,  16,  12,  12,  12,  8,  and  8,  an  average  of  15  per  cent,  for 
the  year,  making  61  per  cent,  of  his  basis  price  of  1869. 

So  that,  always  comparing  his  wages  with  the  basis  of 
1869,  which  is  a  good,  fair  standard  to  compare  with,  he 
was  paid  in  these  last  years,  excluding  the  first  two  months 
of  1876,  36,  46,  38,  and  39  per  cent,  less  for  contract  work. 
And  in  those  months  in  which  the  percentage  off  was  30, 
it  reduced  him  to  exactly  50  per  cent,  of  what  he  was  paid 
in  1869,  at  the  basis,  for  the  same  work. 

Again,  in  1869  there  was  paid  an  average  for  the  time 
worked  of  twelve  per  cent,  above  the  basis.  Taking  that 
into  the  calculation,  then  during  1876  (excluding  the  first 
two  months)  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  he  received  48,  58,  50 
and  51  cents  less  than  in  1869  for  doing  the  same  dollar's 
worth  of  work.  Taking  the  four  years,  this  was  an  average 
of  fifty-one  and  three-quarter  cents.  His  wages  were  lit- 
erally cut  down  more  than  half. 

This  reduction  on  contract  work  of  10  per  cent,  in  1871 
followed  by  20  per  cent,  in  1875,  was  altogether  too  sweep- 
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ing.  Many  instances  occurred  where  a  skilled  miner  and 
an  unskilled  laborer,  whose  wages  were  a  certain  fixed 
amount,  worked  together,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  laborer's  wages  were  deducted  from  the  amount 
earned,  it  left  the  skilled  miner  with  less  pay  for  the  time 
employed  than  the  unskilled  laborer.  Allowances  had  to 
be  made  by  mine  superintendents,  who  wanted  to  be  at  all 
fair,  to  bring  the  miner  up  to  day's  wages.  Prices  had  to 
be  readjusted  so  as  to  enable  the  contract  miner  to  obtain 
something  near  a  fair  compensation  for  his  labor.  In  the 
months  when  the  percentages  off  were  large,  instances 
occurred,  as  before  mentioned,  where  a  miner  worked  faith- 
fully for  an  entire  month  and  then  was  not  only  not  entitled 
to  a  penny  of  pay,  but  the  figures  at  the  company's  office 
showed  him  to  be  in  debt  to  his  employer.  Is  it  strange 
that  under  such  conditions  the  miner  looked  back  with  a 
sad  heart  to  the  years  when  his  union  was  strong  and  when 
his  wages  were  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  greater  than 
he  could  earn  now,  and  that  he  longed  to  make  some  effort  to 
have  those  days  return  ? 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  paid  were  so 
much  lower  than  in  former  years,  the  time  worked  now  was 
very  much  less.  Many  weeks  the  mines  worked  but  three 
days  a  week,  and  only  three-quarter  time  on  each  of  those 
days.  Two  and  a  quarter  days  a  week,  at  half  the  wages 
per  day  formerly  paid,  was  surely  enough  to  make  him  feel 
that  his  lot  was  indeed  a  hard  one. 

I  have  been  able  to  gather  only  partial  data  in  regard 
to  the  frequent  suspensions.  That  data  shows  that  in 
"March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1880,  for  instance,  there 
were  ten  suspensions,  of  three  days  each. 

The  miners'  organizations  that  succeeded  the  W.  B.  A. 
in  this  county  during  the  next  decade  apparently  adopted 
a  different  policy,  for  no  general  strike  occurred  until  1888, 
thirteen  years  after.  They  seem  to  have  worked  along 
other  and  more  peaceful  lines,  and  there  are  other  lines 
than  the  one  of  increased  wages  that  the  workman  can  be 
benefitted  in,  if  he  so  chooses.  One  of  the  betterments  they 
obtained  was  that  of  duplicate  pay  checks,  so  that  the  mine 
worker  could  ascertain,  before  the  moment  of  receiving  his 
pay,  how  his  account  had  been  made  up,  and   what  was 
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coming  to  him,  by  having  handed  to  him  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore payday  a  duplicate  check. 

One  of  the  evils  the  miner  has  suffered  from  as  long 
as  mining  has  been  conducted  in  this  county  has  been  that 
of  not  being  paid  his  wages  in  cash.  It  was  claimed  that 
he  was  sometimes  cajoled  or  intimidated  into  dealing  in  is. 
store  kept  by  the  company  for  which  he  worked ;  that  he 
was  charged  prices  for  goods  higher  than  the  market  prices ; 
that  the  money  to  pay  the  debt  thus  contracted  was  de- 
ducted from  his  wages  on  payday.  If  the  employer  could 
be  compelled  to  pay  all  wages  in  cash,  this  would  take  away 
one  inducement  to  keep  company  stores,  and  thus  tend  to 
discourage  their  maintenance.  Hence,  the  men  got  an  Act 
passed  requiring  all  wages  to  be  paid  in  cash.  An  inquiry 
into  the  store  order  system  in  vogue  in  Pennsylvania  some 
years  ago  brought  out  the  astounding  information  that  the 
average  overcharge  in  company  stores  was  20%.  When 
you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
stores  charged  but  little  above  the  market  price  for  goods, 
it  follows  that  the  other  stores  must  have  overcharged  out- 
rageously to  bring  the  average  up  to  20%. 

Another  of  the  things  a  miner  had  to  do  that  was 
rather  out  of  bis  line  of  labor  was  to  cut  the  timber  fur- 
nished by  the  operator  to  the  lengths  and  sizes  required  to 
properly  timber  the  opening  he  was  driving.  This  he  had 
to  do  after  his  day's  work  was  done.  In  the  winter  time, 
when  he  would  ascend  from  the  mines  with  his  clothing 
wetted  through  from  perspiration,  or  from  working  in  a 
damp  or  wet  opening,  this  was  an  especial  hardship,  and 
dangerous  to  his  health.  The  miner,  from  being  constant- 
ly underground,  cannot  withstand  the  outside  cold  as  can 
the  ordinary  citizen.  Many  of  them  have  been  burned  in 
explosions  of  fire  damp  and  that  again  renders  them  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  extreme  cold.  With  but  one  or  two 
sets  of  tools  provided  for  doing  such  work,  and  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  sets  of  men  waiting  to  cut  their  timber,  long  de- 
lays resulted  before  the  timber  could  be  secured. 

The  miners  had  a  law  passed  requiring  the  operators  to 
cut  and  prepare  the  timber  instead  of  the  workmen.  The 
operators  did  not  otter  much,  if  any,  resistance,  to  the 
enactment  of  this  timber  law.     Observant  mining  super  in- 
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tendents  had  noted  that  there  was  quite  a  waste  of  material 
in  the  promiscuous,  hurried  cutting  of  timber  by  the  miners 
themselves,  which  might  be  saved  if  the  timber  was  prepared 
by  one  man  skilled  in  the  work  and  doing  it  under  the  in- 
telligent direction  of  the  mine  foreman,  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  various  sections  of  the  mine. 

At  one  time  the  writer  was  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  go  to  a  neighboring  county  to  find  work.  There  was  no 
union  in  existence  in  that  county,  and  the  operators  could 
regulate  things  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  miner  was 
required  to  stay  inside  until  the  regular  quitting  time  before 
he  would  be  hoisted.  A  traveling  way  was  provided  by 
which  he  could  leave  the  mine,  but  it  was  a  laborious,  ex- 
haustive climb,  and  highly  dangerous  if  a  miner  ahead  should 
let  slip  a  tool  he  was  carrying  to  the  surface.  One  night 
after  being  delayed  cutting  timber,  I  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted by  being  greeted  on  my  way  from  the  colliery  to  the 
boarding  house  with  the  sound  of  church  bells  tolling  for 
evening  service.  I  said  to  my  butty,  "That  settles  it".  I 
won't  work  in  a  region  where  such  long  hours  prevail/'  And 
I  quit  shortly  thereafter  and  returned  to  Schuylkill. 

I  have  always  believed  that  down  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  the  efficient  fair  minded  mine  superintendent  had  an 
admiration  for  the  miner,  who  manfully,  and  civily,  of 
course,  looked  out  after  getting  good  wages  for  work  well 
done,  and  at  the  mine  just  referred  to  I  had  an  experience 
that  confirmed  that  opinion.  My  butty  and  I  asked  for 
and  obtained  work  without  stipulating  anything  about 
wages.  We  thought  it  was  best  not  to.  There  was  no  place 
ready  to  give  us  where  we  could  work  by  contract.  Conse- 
quently the  work  had  to  be  paid  for  by  day's  wages.  There 
being  no  Union,  day's  wages  were  considerably  lower  than 
in  Schuylkill.  The  work  we  were  put  to  do  was  out  of  the 
ordinary,  driving  a  mule  way  across  the  pitch.  It  required 
judgment  in  driving  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  walls,  and  skill 
in  properly  timbering  it  on  each  of  its  four  sides  to  serve 
well  its  intended  purpose.  So  the  first  time  the  superintend- 
ent came  in  to  see  how  we  were  doing  we  "boned  him"  as 
to  what  wages  he  proposed  to  pay  as.  "Well",  he  said,  "we 
pay  our  own  men  ten  dollars  a  week,  but  we  usually  pay 
union  men  a  little  less".    We  turned  on  him  with  a  look  of 
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surprise  and  suppressed  indignation,  but,  when  our  eyes 
met  his,  he  laughed  and  the  laugh  was  so  hearty  and  seem- 
ingly honest  that  we  felt  he  would  deal  fairly  with  us  and 
we  said  no  more.  We  let  it  go  at  that.  When  payday 
came,  we  found  that  this  superintendent,  who  on  nearly 
every  occasion  he  visited  our  Working  place,  spent  consid- 
erable time  lecturing  us  on  the  bad  features  of  trade  unions, 
had  turned  our  work  in  at  so  much  per  yard,  and,  instead 
of  the  ten  dollars  per  week  he  paid  his  non-union  men,  the 
yardage  netted  us  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  dollars  per  week, 
exactly  what  Ave  had  been  receiving  in  Schuylkill  County 
for  specially  skilled  work  done  by  day's  wages. 

Great  pain  and  suffering  was  endured  by  injured  min- 
ers before  they  could  be  gotten  from  the  works  to  their 
homes  where  proper  nursing  and  medical  attention  could 
be  given  them.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  so-called  agita- 
tors previously  referred  to,  accompanied  by  his  butty,  en- 
tered their  breast  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Gas  had  ac- 
cumulated in  a  hole  in  the  top.  In  a  few  minutes  his  butty 
was  badly  burned.  Pie  got  him  out  to  the  surface,  but  he 
was  still  four  miles  from  home.  He  asked  the  outside  boss 
if  he  could  do  anything  towards  helping  the  man  home. 
The  boss,  though  willing  to  do  all  he  could,  replied  that 
they  were  blocked  up  with  ashes  at  the  boiler  house,  but 
he  would  put  an  extra  hand  on  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
then  the  ash  cart,  the  only  means  at  hand,  could  be  taken. 
The  injured  miner  meantime  was  laid  in  the  kindly  shelter 
of  a  neighboring  tree,  oil  was  poured  on  his  burned  body, 
and  blasting  paper  was  used  to  cover  the  surface  as  the 
best  substitute  available  for  linen  dressing.  Dinner  time 
arrived  before  the  ash  cart  could  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. Then  followed  a  jolting  ride  over  rough  roads  caus- 
ing excruciating  pain. 

In  another  accident  just  about  that  time,  a  miner  had 
a  leg  broken.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  means  he  was 
tied  on  the  back  of  a  mule  and  thus  conveyed  home.  These 
and  many  other  similar  occurrences  set  the  agitator  ponder- 
ing. With  him  to  think  was  to  act.  He  went  to  General 
Pleasants  and  asked  him  whether  some  method  could  not  be 
adopted  to  make  it  easier  to  get  an  injured  miner  to  his 
home  than  was  then  possible,  for  there  was  absolutely  no 
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provision  made  although  severe  accidents  were  constantly 
occurring.  The  General  thought  a  while  and  then  said, 
"There  ought  to  be  an  ambulance  kept  ready  at  all  times 
for  that  special  purpose".  The  miner  innocently  asked  him 
if  he  would  put  his  ideas  on  paper  so  that  he  could  use  them. 
"No,"'  said  the  General,  "it  would  cost  my  company  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  carry  it  out.  It  would  not  look  well  for 
me  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  such  a  thing.  Why  not  go 
to  the  Legislature  and  get  a  bill  passed  requiring  all  collier- 
ies to  have  such  provision  made,  then  we  will  all  be  in  the 
same  position.  I  have  given  you  the  idea.  Now  you  go  and 
work  it  out."  The  miner  set  to  work  with  his  friends  and 
the  ambulance  bill  was  prepared  and  carried  through  the 
Legislature.  To  General  Pleasants,  the  head  of  the  Phila. 
&  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  really  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  originated  this  humane  idea.  Whether  the  agitator 
deserves  any  credit  for  calling  his  attention  to  it — we  will 
let  that  pass;  those  fellows  are  always  doing  something. 

By  the  effort  of  the  miners  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
them  to  be  paid  every  two  weeks.  Strange  to  say,  there 
was  no  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania  before 
that  time  fixing  any  speciric  time  when  workmen  .should  be 
paid  their  earnings.  At  that  time  Eckley  B.  Cox  was  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Luzerne  County.  He  was  one  of  the 
largest  individual  coal  operators  in  the  region.  After -the 
bill  passed  the  House  a  representative  miner  went  to  him 
and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  He 
readily  consented.  The  Senator  told  the  miner  he  had 
listened  to  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  men  in  favor  of 
the  bill  and  was  convinced  it  was  a  good  measure.  He  did 
all  he  could  to  further  its  passage,  and  it  went  through, 
although  some  of  his  kinsmen,  equally  interested  financially 
with  himself,  opposed  it  from  motives  of  economy.  I  am 
glad  to  record  these  few  instances  where  the  miner  found 
helping  friends  in  what  he  ordinarily  would  regard  as  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  friend- 
ly relations  do  not  always  exist.  It  ought  to  be  better  for 
the  miner  and  the  operator  to  be  on  such  terms,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  better  for  the  community  at  large  which 
is  compelled  to  undergo  privation  and  inconvenience  while 
the  disputants  are  threshing  out  their  differences. 
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Miners  the  world  over  form  a  peculiar  class  of  people. 
Their  calling  is  dirty,  disagreeable,  health  destroying,  ex- 
haustive and  highly  dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  While 
following  it  they  are  face  to  face  with  death  dealing  ele- 
ments day  in  and  day  out.  Enduring  and  risking  all  this, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  entertain  the  notion  that  they 
ought  to  be  well  paid  for  it.  However,  their  employers  are 
apt  to  count  all  these  inconveniences  and  dangers  as  nothing. 
Hence,  unionism  has  always  been  popular  with  the  miners. 

The  miner  has  but  little  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
earn  a  livelihood  at  pursuits  other  than  mining.  This  is  not 
at  all  strange.  He  pursues  his  calling  either  alone  or  with 
one  butty  or  fellow  workman,  circumscribed  in  his  vision 
by  the  few  feet  of  space  dimly  lighted  by  his  candle,  or  his 
safety  lamp  of  even  less  than  one  candle  power.  He  has 
little  opportunity  of  seeing  how  other  men  in  other  trades 
earn  their  bread,  and  despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  knock 
a  living  out  of  anything  else  than  coal.  This  being  the  case, 
he  concludes  that  his  only  salvation  is  to  make  his  own  call- 
ing as  remunerative  as  he  possibly  can.  Hence  he  is  ready 
to  fight  valiantly  for  the  uplift  of  his  class,  for  he  never 
expects  to  get  out  of  it;  its  condition  will  be  his  condition. 
If  the  miner's  condition  is  low  down,  he  will  be  low  down. 
He  has  no  prospect  of  ever  taking  up  anything  else.  His 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  worked  in  the  mine  and 
he  has  no  greater  expectation  for  his  boys.  In  an  extensive 
English  mining  region  it  was  ascertained  on  careful  investi- 
gation that  90  per  cent,  of  the  miners  were  the  sons  of  min- 
ers. I  saw  recently  in  an  English  newspaper  the  picture  of 
and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  worked  for  y$ 
years  in  one  coal  pit.  The  miners'  houses  in  some  of  the 
English  coal  fields  are  erected  and  maintained  by  the  mine 
owners,  the  rent  being  counted  as  part  of  the  pay  of  the 
employee.  A  resident  of  Schuylkill  County,  who  has  rela- 
tives in  the  old  country,  informed  me  that  his  kinsmen  had 
occupied  the  same  cottage  in  a  mining  hamlet  during  three 
generations,  going  back  over  100  years. 

Imbued  with  these  ideas,  and  with  such  a  peculiar 
environment,  we  find  the  anthracite  coal  miner  at  all  tirne^ 
either  well  organized  into  unions,  or  he  has  just  been 
beaten  in  a  wage  dispute,  or  he  is  trying  to  get  up  another 
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that  will  do  the  trick  of  putting  him  in  the  social  position  he 
thinks  the  miner  ought  to  occupy.  When  he  is  down  and 
out  for  the  time  being  he  can  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  aspect  of  things,  and  he  can  let  others  know  that  he 
teels  just  that  way,  and  I  will  close  this  paper  with  another 
excerpt  from  the  letter  already  referred  to,  penned  in  1878, 
which  exhibits  him  in  that  very  mood. 

And,  now,  Friend  John,  in  fewer  words  I'll  state 
What  I've  been  trying  to  communicate: 
Lest  anything  herein  you  misconstrue, 
In  Anglo-Saxon  plain  I'll  say  to  you — 
If  in  exchange  for  the  labor  of  a  day 
You  wish  to  have  an  honest  fair  day's  pay ; 
If  you  do  wish  to  have  just  rights  among 
Those  of  freedom  of  action,  speech  and  tongue; 
If  you  do  wish  to  have  a  fair  supply 
Of  wholesome  food,  be  buried  when  you  die 
With  decent  rites — by  this  I  mean  at  least 
Sufficient  to  distinguish  man  from  beast, 
Stay  where  you  are,  or,  if  you  must  go  hence 
Go  East,  go  North,  go  South,  no  consequence, 
Take  any  one  direction,  you'll  be  blest 
Sooner  with  what  you  seek  than  coming  West. 
In  short,  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  God's  bounty, 
Go  anywhere  except  to  Schuylkill  County. 
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Early  Days  In  Pottsville. 


Read  Before  the  Historical  Society  December  27th,  1911, 
.by  Miss  Elizabeth  Eastman. 


Annetta  Seitzinger,  the  youngest  child  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  Mover  Seitzinger,  was  born  in  September,  1828, 
and  died  in  August,  191 1,  so  that  her  life  covered  almost 
the  entire  period  of  the  history  of  Pottsville.  Her  wonder- 
fully keen  and  accurate  memory  was  a  treasure-house  of 
facts  about  the  local  history  of  the  town,  and  even  in  her 
old  age  she  retained  this  vivid  recollection  of  persons, 
places  and  incidents  of  the  old  days. 

She  was  born  in  a  house  which  stood  where  the  Ex- 
change Hotel  now  stands.  When  she  was  only  six  weeks  of 
age,  the  family  moved  into  what  is  now  the  Spicker  build- 
ing, afterwards  used  as  the  post-office.  The  lower  floor  of 
this  building  was  then  occupied  by  Trego  and  Leib,  dealing 
in  dry  goods  and  groceries.  Mr.  Seitzinger  began  the  build- 
ing of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  which  he  completed  in  1829. 
He  was  a  contractor  and  builder  and  built  many  houses  in 
Pottsville,  some  of  which  are  now  standing.  In  those  days 
there  were  many  frame  houses  on  Centre  Street,  and  few- 
substantial  brick  buildings.  Among  the  few  were  the 
Thompson  and  Kennedy  blocks,  and  the  Hause  building,  then 
occupied  by  Beatty's  dry  goods  store.  A  row  of  frame 
houses  occupied  the  block  between  Arch  and  Race  Streets. 
A  log  school  house  stood  where  the  Centre  Street  Grammar 
School  now  stands. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  (nee  Seitzinger)  said  that  her  first  clear 
recollection  was  of  the  farm  at  Bull's  Head,  which  belonged 
to  her  father  at  that  time,  being  part  of  the  Seitzinger  coal 
tract.  She  was  taken  out  there  with  her  mother,  who  was 
bringing  dinner  to  the  men  working  on  the  farm,  and  she 
remembered — as  children  often  do  remember  little  things — 
that  each  man  was  given  a  small  rice  pudding  of  his  own. 

In  those  days  the  citizens  of  Pottsville  lived  closer  to 
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the  wild  life  of  the  woods  than  we  do  to-day.  One  time 
Mrs.  Seitzinger  went  out  to  the  old  Turnpike  Road  in  the 
afternoon  to  visit  her  friend,  Mrs.  Starr,  and  had  to  remain 
all  night,  because  the  wolves  made  it  dangerous  for  her  to 
come  home.  At  another  time  Mrs.  Schuyler's  brother  came 
into  the  house  saying  that  there  was  a  sort  of  cow  on  the 
street  near  their  gate.  It  proved  to  be  a  deer  running  along 
on  Centre  Street,  and  it  soon  was  driven  back  up  Sharp 
Mountain. 

The  Seitzinger  family  came  to  Pottsville  in  1816  and 
lived  first  where  the  Mountain  City  bank  (present  Miehle 
building)  is  now,  then  on  Union  Street  opposite  the  old 
depot  in  a  house  which  has  now  been  moved  back  into  the 
alley.  Mr.  Seitzinger  had  a  brick  yard  where  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  shops  are  now.  He  built  the  Hause  building 
with  brick  which  he  had  manufactured  himself,  and  brought 
the  workmen  from  Reading.  It  was  the  first  brick  building 
in  Pottsville. 

In  a  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  Coal  and  Iron  build- 
ing on  Centre  St.  was  a  parochial  school,  kept  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Anne,  an  Order  that  came  here  from  Reading  in  1837. 
There  Mrs.  Schuyler  went  to  school.  Among,  her  school- 
mates were  Barbara  Shissler  (afterwards  Mrs.  Guiterman), 
Elizabeth  Pott  (Mrs.  Eschelman),  Fanny  Martin  and 
Elizabeth  Kinsley,  both  from  Port  Carbon,  a  Miss  DeSilva, 
Rebecca  Hyde,  Louisa  Foster,  Eliza  Rowe,  Miss  Hetty  Mu- 
dey,  and  Rose  O'Regan.  Although  called  the  convent,  this 
school  never  was  a  convent  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
There  never  has  been  a  convent  in  Pottsville,  as  there  has 
not  been  a  training  school  for  noviates  here.  In  1840  the 
present  school  building  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Mah- 
antongo  Streets  was  erected,  and  the  school  moved  there. 
So  it  occupied  the  Centre  Street  building  for  only  three 
years.  This  had  a  free  and  a  pay  department  both,  and 
music  and  embroidery,  as  well  as  the  common  branches  were 
taught.  When  Annetta  Seitzinger  was  there,  she  embroid- 
ered a  large  and  elaborate  sampler,  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family.  The  young  students  of  embroidery  did  not 
lack  ambition,  for  one  of  the  most  popular  designs  was 
"The  Last  Supper",  a  large  and  ambitious  work,  containing 
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twelve  figures,  and  involving  a  vast  amount  of  painstaking 
effort. 

But  we  must  not  conclude  that  only  these  more  feminine 
arts  occupied  the  time  of  these  little  pupils  at  the  convent 
so  many  years  ago.  Science  was  also  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum, and  here,  in  a  pink  muslin  cover  is  a  little  volume 
inscribed  on  the  fly  leaf,  "Annetta  Seitzinger's  Book,  Feb. 
2 ist,  1839.  This  is  'First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy  for 
Children',  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Swift,  principal  of  the  Litchfield 
Female  Seminary,  Second  Edition,  published  in  Hartford, 
by  Belknap  and  Hamersly,  in  1837".  The  arrangement  of 
the  book  would  seem  curious  to  us  today.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  cover  the  following  subjects :  solids  and  fluids, 
elasticity,  motion,  attraction  of  gravitation,  the  lever,  wheel 
and  axle,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw,  pulley,  motive  power 
and  friction,  and  curious  clocks.  The  chapter  or  natural 
forces  contains  the  Biblical  story  of  Samson.  Then  come 
several  chapters  on  physical  geography,  about  lakes  and 
springs.  In  one  chapter  is  an  account  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  caused  by  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  specific 
gravity,  and  the  barometer,  section,  sound,  light  and  heat. 
The  language  is  very  simple  and  the  lessons  are  all  given 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

Another  school  book  was  called  "The  Young  Ladies' 
Class  Book",  a  selection  of  lessons  for  reading  in  prose  and 
verse,  by  Ebenezer  Bailey,  principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
High  School  in  Boston,  published  by  Gould,  Kendall  and 
Lincoln,  in  Boston  in  1840.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  these 
readings  present  a  striking  contrast  to  readings  for  children 
at  the  present  time.  One  is  "On  the  relative  Value  of 
Good  Sense  and  Beauty  in  the  Female  Sex",  from  an  Eng- 
lish paper — The  Literary  Gazette.  It  concludes  with  this 
ornate  paragraph :  "The  favored  child  of  nature,  who  com- 
bines in  herself  these  united  perfections,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  masterpiece  of  the  creation ;  as  the  most  per- 
fect image  of  the  Divinity  here  below.  Man,  the  proud 
lord  of  the  creation,  bows  willingly  his  haughty  neck  beneath 
her  gentle  rule.  Exalted,  tender,  beneficient  is  the  love 
that  she  inspires.  Even  time  himself  shall  respect  the  all- 
powerful  magic  of  her  beauty.     Her  charms  may  fade,  but 
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they  shall  never  wither  and  memory  still,  in  the  evening  of 
life,  hanging  with  foul  affection  over  the  blanched  rose,  shall 
view,  through  the  vale  of  lapsed  years  the  tender  bud,  the 
dawning  promise,  whose  beauties  once  blushed  before  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun. 

In  1841  Mr.  John  M.  Crosland  and  Mr.  John  T.  Haz- 
zard  arranged  for  a  funeral  pageant  to  take  place  in  Potts- 
ville  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison,  on  April  nth.  Each  State  in  the  Union  was 
represented  by  a  young  girl.  Elizabeth  Seitzinger  (now 
Mrs.  Bigler)  represented  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  x\nnetta  Seitzinger,  represented  the 
State  of  Georgia.  I  quote  from  the  "Pottsville  Emporium" 
of  May  1,  1841,  an  account  of  this  pageant: 

"Funeral  Procession  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  U.  S. 

"On  Monday  last  our  streets  presented  one  of  the  most 
imposing  ceremonials  that  ever  an  inland  town  in  our  coun- 
try witnessed.  The  morning  brought  with  it  the  greatest 
anxiety  among  our  citizens,  for  the  clouds  moved  heavily  as 
if  surcharged  with  rain,  threatening  momentarily  to  descend 
and  interrupt  the  deep-seated  feelings  of  freemen,  deploring 
their  national  loss.  But  Providence  kindly  favored  us  and 
the  gloomy  pail  that  overspread  the  heavens  seemed  but  in- 
tended for  our  day  of  mourning.  With  no  cause  to  mur- 
mur, our  citizens  joined  in  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion 
with  one  mind.  The  native  American  received  inward  satis- 
faction while  contemplating  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
calling  forth  the  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  from  our 
adopted  citizens  of  every  clime  and  nation,  while  lamenting 
the  loss  of  the  venerable  and  virtuous  chief  officer,  whose 
memory  they  honored. 

"At  10  o'clock  A.  M.  the  line  of  procession  was  formed 
on  Centre  Street,  with  the  Schuylkill  County  Troop  (dis- 
mounted) on  the  right,  with  banner  furled,  and  appropriate 
emblems  of  mourning;  which,  with  their  soldier-like  appear- 
ance, brought  to  the  mind  that  no  ordinary  cause  demanded 
the  same  precision  and  solemnity. 

"Next  followed  the  National  Eight  Infantry  of  our 
Borough,  who  are  justly  considered  an  ornament  to  the 
military  profession,  with  arms  reversed,  and  the  solemn  tune 
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of  the  Dead  March.  No  pen  can  properly  describe  their  im- 
posing appearance. 

"The  Washington  Yeagers  next  followed,  eliciting  the 
usual  enconiums  of  our  citizens  for  their  handsome  appear- 
ance. These  were  followed  by  the  Harrison  Band,  who  are 
well  calculated  by  their  proficiency  in  their  profession  and 
their  creditable  appearance  on  parade,  to  render  an  honor- 
able tribute  to  the  departed  Hero  and  Statesman. 

"The  Schuylkill  Haven  Grays  well  sustained  their  for- 
mer reputation  and  failed  not  on  this  mournful  occasion  to 
contribute  their  evidence  of  respect  for  departed  worth. 

"The  Field  and  Staff  Officers  of  the  30th  Regiment  P. 
M.  looked  unusually  well,  but  their  appearance  was  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  next  body  in  the  procession.  They  consisted 
of  32  young  ladies,  from  the  age  of  8  to  16  years — the  eldest 
representing  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  the  whole  Union !  while 
26  represented  the  several  states,  one  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  four  the  Northwestern,  Florida,  Oregon  and  Iowa 
Territories. 

"We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  doing 
justice  to  this  interesting  part  of  the  procession,  but  we 
should  be  wanting  in  common  justice  and  the  parental  feel- 
ing of  our  nature,  were  we  to  omit  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  thanks  to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  our  heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  beauty,  correct 
deportment  and  interesting  appearance  of  the  young  daugh- 
ters of  our  republic. 

"The  representative  of  our  free  and  happy  land  deserves 
the  most  flattering  enconiums  of  our  citizens,  for  her  maid- 
enly reserve,  her  dignified  deportment,  and  her  able  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  throughout;  which,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  representative  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania on  either  side,  in  support  of  her,  put  all  doubts  of 
propriety  and  beautiful  effect  to  flight. 

"The  representative  of  Ohio  was  in  deep  mourning, 
supported  by  Massachusetts  and  Kentucky.  Next  came 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  their  little  relative,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  remainder  of  this  interesting  retinue  fol- 
lowed, two  and  two,  each  bearing  a  small  blue  silk  banner 
with  the  State  designated  in  gilt  letters.  All  were  apparelled 
}n  white  dresses  with  black  caps  and  black  crepe  veils,  and 
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never  have  we  seen  a  better  behaver  or  more  interesting 
assemblage  in  our  mortal  career.  We  expect  to  carry  this 
impression  with  us  to  our  graves ;  and  while  it  is  a  source  of 
proud  satisfaction  to  the  youthful  hearts  engaged  in  it,  it 
leaves  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  reflective  mind,  of  more 
value  than  all  the  idle  pageantry  attending  the  ceremonials 
of  royalty. 

"The  clergy  laid  aside  their  doctrinal  feeling  on  this 
occasion  and  joined  in  the  solemnities  with  warm  hearts  and 
deep  sympathy  for  our  common  loss.  Our  respectable  and 
venerable-looking  Pall  Bearers,  with  the  Golden  Urn  en- 
veloped in  crape,  gave  evidence  that  no  useless  demonstra- 
tion of  public  feeling  was  aroused,  and  the  corporate  bodies 
of  our  country  were  equally  imposing  in  their  appearance. 

"A  noble-looking  War  Horse,  without  a  rider,  here 
arrested  the  attention,  and  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  the  solemn  truth  that  war's  alarms 
could  not  awaken  the  absent  chieftain  in  his  country's 
defence. 

"We  notice  next  the  Judicial  part  of  our  community, 
with  the  members  of  the  Bar,  who  also  joined  in  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  departed  worth,  together  with  the  Phy- 
sicians, Public  School  Directors  and  Male  Teachers.  Sol- 
diers who  had  served  their  country  in  the  field  were  few 
in  number,  a  sad  proof  that  life  is  fleeting  and  Death  the 
conqueror  of  all.  The  Port  Carbon  Band  No.  I  sent  forth 
their  solemn  music,  being  in  advance  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, which  were  followed  by  the  Masonic  Order,  and  the 
Independent  and  United  Orders  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  full 
regalia,  with  banners  in  appropriate  mourning. 

"The  Pottsville  Band  next  followed,  taking  up  the 
mournful  strain  of  music  as  it  ceased  on  the  right,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Temperance  Society,  which  is  an  or- 
nament to  our  Borough,  a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  honor 
to  their  adopted  country.  The  Hibernian  and  St.  Patrick's 
Societies  well  deserved  our  highest  praise. 

"The  St.  David's  Society  also  swelled  the  procession, 
and  gave  reverence  to  our  republican  institutions  by  their 
orderly  appearance.  These  were  followed  by  the  Port  Car- 
bon Band  No.  2,  and  to  these  succeeded  a  large  body  of 
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citizens,  in  that  capacity  only,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  which  numbered  near  1300  people. 

"We  have  omitted,  but  not  purposely,  a  fine  body  of 
Firemen,  who  were  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  friends 
of  good  order  in  the  procession.  While  they  are  ever  ready 
for  action  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  they  are 
equally  sensitive  to  their  duty  when  respect  for  our  insti- 
tutions calls  forth  their  grateful  remembrance. 

"After  marching  through  the  principal  streets  of  our 
Borough,  the  procession  halted  in  front  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  where  the  opening  prayer  of  the  services  was 
feelingly  breathed  in  holy  fervor  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mc- 
Cool.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  church,  de- 
livered the  eulogy  on  our  deceased  President  in  his  usual 
fluent  and  impressive  manner,  and  after  solemn  dirges  from 
the  Harrison  and  Pottsville  Bands,  the  Benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  James  Gallagher." 

Each  girl  who  took  part  in  the  procession  was  given  a 
certificate  bearing  the  following  words :  "Reward  of  Merit. 
The  Committee  of  Arrangements  appointed  by  the  citizens 
of  Schuylkill  County  to  arrange  the  Funeral  Procession  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  William  Henry  Harrison,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1841, 
hereby  tender  their  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  Miss  Annetta  Seitzinger,  who  on  that  occasion, 
represented  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  procession,  and  this 
memorial  is  presented  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  young 
lady  for  her  deserved  merit  on  that  occasion. — John  M. 
Crosland,  Chairman  of  Committee ;  Jno.  T.  Hazzard,  Sec- 
retary." 

Mrs.  Schuyler  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
stood  where  Mrs.  A.  M.  Foster's  house  now  stands,  on 
Market  Street.  The  Rev.  Joseph  McCool  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  her  recollection,  and  a  Mr.  Swift 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  Miss  Mary 
Moorehead  was  her  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  Mary  Beck, 
Mary  McCool,  and  Tilly  Beatty  were  in  the  class.  Every 
Fourth  of  July  the  Sunday  School  went  up  to  Agricultural 
Park,  heard  the  Declaration  of  Independence  read  and  were 
served  with  lemonade.  Mrs.  Schuyler's  mother  used  to 
come  on  horseback  to  attend  a  little  red  church,  a  Lutheran 
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Church,  which  stood  near  where  Colonel  Hyde's  house  is 
now.    This  was  before  1816. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  choir, 
and  others  she  remembered  as  fellow-singers  were  Miss 
Mary  Beck,  Miss  Mary  McCool,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore. 
Mr.  Gore  played  the  flute  and  Mr.  John  Little  was  the  leader 
of  the  choir. 

Among  her  memories  of  war  times  in  Pottsville,  Mrs.. 
Schuyler  recalled  a  song  written  by  Mr.  Crosland  when  the 
soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war  returned  home.  It  began 
"When  the  war  clouds  were  rising,  sweet  peace  fled  away'', 
and  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home".  An 
ox-roast  was  held  in  Market  Square  on  the  occasion  of  the 
soldiers'  return. 

The  social  life  of  the  early  days  was  simpler  than  that 
of  the  present  time.  However,  assemblies  were  held  from 
time  to  time  in  the  old  Mansion  House  at  Mount  Carbon, 
and  then  in  the  old  Town  Hall.  The  singing  school  and  the 
old  Philharmonic  Society  existed  for  many  years,  and  did 
much  for  the  culti\ation  of  music  in  the  community.  As 
to  the  drama,  Mrs.  Schuyler  remembered  attending  a  per- 
formance of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  the  room  above  the 
"Pottsville  House'',  kept  by  Edward  O'Connor  at  the  corner 
of  Centre  and  Mahantongo  Streets,  several  years  before  the 
war.  And  at  another  time  she  saw  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  per- 
formed there. 

Memories  such  as  these  help  us  materially  in  framing 
a  picture  of  life  in  the  early  days  of  Pottsville,  and  it  seemed 
wise  to  write  them  down  while  they  are  accessible. 
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Legends  and  Traditions  of  Schuylkill  Co. 

By  Wm.  H.  Newell.    Read  January  31st,  1912. 


When  the  first  settlers  founded  the  town  of  Hamburg 
and  made  their  homes  in  that  beautiful  valley,  on  looking 
north  they  saw  a  range  of  wild,  picturesque  mountains, 
while  through  a  gap  rushed  a  deep,  clear  river.  These  were 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  river  was  the  Schuylkill.  Be- 
yond was  what  was  then  Berks,  and  is  now  Schuylkill 
County. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Berks  County  were  Germans 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  brought  with  them  their  le- 
gends, customs  and  belief  in  the  supernatural.  It  was  a 
part  of  their  religion. 

They  came  to  a  country  where  the  aboriginies  had  a 
folklore  of  their  own,  wild  and  dramatic.  This  the  settlers 
soon  became  familiar  with,  and  the  result  was  that  every- 
thing strange  that  took  place  was  credited  to  supernatural 
causes. 

It  was  from  these  conditions  that  the  folklore  of  this 
county  originated. 

When  the  early  settlers  looked  beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  saw  a  great  wilderness  of  forests,  mountains, 
swamps,  and  streams;  they  unanimously  decided  that  this 
was  a  realm  of  Satan  and  solemnly  consigned  Schuylkill 
County  to  the  devil. 

Therefore,  when  any  one  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
haunted  land,  his  friends  bade  him  a  sad  farewell ;  thinking 
that  he  risked  both  body  and  soul,  even  though  protected  by 
the  all-powerful  horse  shoe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  folklore  of  this  count v 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  flourishes  just  as  luxuriantly  now 
as  it  did  many  years  ago,  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  many  of 
our  people. 

Traditions  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
and  stamped  on  the  mind  of  childhood  cannot  be  eradicated 
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by  so-called  progress ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  reduce 
existence  to  a  very  monotonous  but  highly  respectable  sys- 
tem of  debit  and  credit,  the  belief  in  the  unknown  still  lives. 

A  short  time  ago  a  clergyman  in  a  neighboring  town 
complained  bitterly  that  his  flock  had  more  faith  in  the 
"Himmel  Brief"  than  in  the  Bible;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  resident  of  the  place  congratulated  himself  that  his  store 
could  not  burn  down  as  he  had  the  "Himmel  Brief"  fas- 
tened to  the  wall. 

Theoretically,  schools,  railroads,  electricity,  trolleys  and 
state  constables  have  obliterated  the  supernatural.  In  fact, 
they  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Ghost  still  prom- 
enades at  night  and  laughs  at  electricity,  while  the  Witch 
rejoices  in  the  fact  that  she  can  indulge  in  all  her  cantrips 
without  ornamenting  a  pile  of  fagots,  and  that  our  paternal 
government  has  not  yet  instructed  the  Attorney  General  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  a  witches'  trust. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  folklore  of  Schuylkill  County 
is  the  witch.  And  the  twentieth  century  witch  in  this 
county  has  almost  all  the  characteristics  of  those  strange 
beings  who  haunted  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  whose  benefit  that  curious 
book,  the  "Haex  Kammer"  was  compiled,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  as  uncomfortable  in  this  world  as  in  the  next. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  witchcraft  in  this 
county : 

A  young  man  living  in  Schuylkill  Haven  had  been  sick 
for  several  days.  He  then  went  to  a  witch  doctress.  She 
first  looked  into  a  magic  ball  of  glass  and  saw,  as  she  said, 
the  witches  that  caused  the  sickness,  two  men  and  a  woman. 
She  then  made  him  visit  her  a  number  of  times,  and  re- 
peated portions  of  Psalms  each  time ;  and  also  made  him 
wear  a  bag  with  part  of  the  Psalms  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  it. 
After  this  the  young  man  recovered.  He  believed  himself 
bewitched  by  persons,  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  devil, 
and,  in  consequence,  were  obliged  to  give  him  a  human 
being  at  certain  times. 

Witches  have  also  the  power  of  assuming  the  form  of 
animals,  as  shown  in  the  legends  of  werewolves.  In  this 
county  they  take  the  form  of  black  cats,  as  a  miller  at 
Ratling  Run  found  to  his  sorrow ;  for  every  night  a  large 
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black  cat  came  into  the  mill  and  attacked  the  workmen  so 
savagely  that  they  had  to  fly  for  their  lives.  At  length  one 
bolder  than  the  rest,  armed  himself  with  a  sharp  ax,  and 
when  the  cat  appeared,  slashed  off  one  of  its  fore  feet ;  and 
the  next  morning  the  miller's  wife  was  found  to  have  lost 
one  of  her  hands. 

Sometimes  a  witch  will  enter  a  house  in  the  form  of  a 
cat,  and  bewitch  the  children  by  overlooking  them  with  the 
"Evil  Eye". 

Besides  all  this,  witches  have  familiar  spirits,  as  hap- 
pened in  Schuylkill  Haven  years  ago,  where  a  witch,  when 
boys  tried  to  rob  her  fruit  tree,  would  whistle  and  a  large 
black  snake  thereupon  sprang  out  and  drove  the  boys  away. 

There  are  also  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
witch,  though  only  in  extreme  cases. 

A  young  couple  having  been  secretly  married  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  girl's  mother,  she  bewitched  her 
daughter.  The  girl's  husband  then  took  her  to  a  witch 
doctor  in  Reading.  He  showed  her  the  wraith  or  appari- 
tion of  her  mother  on  the  wall,  and  told  her  that  she  was 
the  cause  of  her  trouble.  The  doctor  then  informed  the 
girl  that  on  returning  home  she  would  find  her  mother  in 
great  agony  and  directed  her  not  to  give  any  relief.  All 
this  took  place,  and  the  witch  died.  Otherwise,  the  spell 
would  never  have  been  broken. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  as  when  only 
cattle  are  afflicted,  the  usual  method  is  to  fill  a  pan  with  milk 
from  the  affected  animal.  Then  the  family,  armed  with 
sticks,  gave  the  offending  milk  a  terrific  thrashing,  scattering 
it  over  the  floor  and  when  the  pan  is  empty  the  witch 
expires. 

There  are  also  in  this  country  men.  who  may  be  called 
magicians,  having  in  their  possession  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Book  of  Moses. 

Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  was  the  renowned  Paul 
Heim,  the  Michael  Scot  of  Schuylkill  County,  whose  deeds 
of  power  are  narrated  in  the  "Tales  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains". Now  Paul  Heim  rests  quietly  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley that  was  the  scene  of  his  exploits ;  while  his  Mighty 
Book  is  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  no  one 
knows  where. 
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Next,  and  in  close  relation  to  the  witch  15  his  Satanic 
Majesty.     The  following  is  one  of  his  exploits  in  Schuylkill : 

A  farmer  having  lost  his  barn  by  fire,  met  an  old  man 
who  offered  to  build  him  another  by  cock-crow  next  morning 
in  consideration  of  receiving  the  farmer's  soul  in  exchange, 
unless  the  barn  was  unfinished  at  the  specified  time.  This  the 
man  agreed  to,  and  the  devil  went  promptly  to  work.  The 
farmer,  now  greatly  terrified,  told  his  wife  of  his  fearful 
agreement.  This  story  being  overheard  by  the  servant  girl, 
she  by  ingenious  strategem,  caused  the  cock  to  crow  before 
the  usual  time,  and  the  barn  being  unfinished,  the  farmer 
was  saved. 

We  have  here  the  real  Mediaeval  devil,  for  the  devil  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  a  very  ordinary  and  rather  stupid  person, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  magnificent  creation  of 
the  Oriental  imagination,  Eblis  the  Lord  of  the  Under 
World. 

These  things  are  for  daylight.  But  when  the  twilight 
deepens  and  night  comes  on  then  the  ghosts  awaken  from 
slumber  and  go  on  the  night-shift,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following : 

A  young  lady,  her  brother  and  mother,  sitting  on  their 
porch  one  evening,  saw  a  ghost  pass  up  and  down  several 
times  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  young  lady, 
wishing  to  investigate,  tried  to  cross  over  the  street,  when 
she  became  spell  bound  and  unable  to  move,  until  the  ghost 
vanished.  When  the  girl  returned  she  found  her  brother 
plunged  into  a  magic  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awaken 
until  the  next  evening,  at  the  time  the  ghost  appeared. 

Sometimes  the  ghost  acts  as  a  Weather  Bureau.  Dur- 
ing the  great  drought  of  1908,  an  old  lady  living  in  Schuyl- 
kill Haven,  awakening  in  the  night,  was  startled  to  see  the 
ghost  of  the  late  companion  of  her  joys  and  sorrows  in  the 
room.  She  cried,  "Why,  Daniel!  where  have  you  been  all 
this  time."  The  shade  of  the  lamented  Daniel,  probably  not 
wishing  to  describe  his  present  place  of  residence,  promptly 
vanished.    The  next  night  it  rained. 

As  night  goes  on  apace  and  the  watching  hour  draws 
near  "when  graveyards  yawn",  the  spirits  of  old  Indian 
warriors  rise  from  their  forgotten  tombs  on  lonely  moun- 
tains, secluded  valleys  and  silent  woodlands,  and  rush  away 
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to  Schuylkill  Mountain,  where  the  ghost  fires  are  lighted, 
and  the  shades  of  the  braves  gather  around  them  keeping 
eternal  watch  and  ward  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  that 
were  once  their  own. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to  find  only  one 
legend  relating  to  buried  treasure.    It  is  this  : 

A  farmer  once  lived  in  this  county  who  was  always 
well  supplied  with  money  but  never  worked.  This  was 
because  he  was  a  magician  and  in  league  with  Satan.  Near 
this  man's  farm  was  a  stream  and  on  the  bank  a  tree  haunted 
by  the  spirits  of  two  children,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  tree 
a  treasure  was  buried. 

Wishing  to  obtain  possession  of  this  treasure,  the  ma- 
gician and  a  friend  went  one  night  to  the  spot  and  began 
to  dig.  After  a  while  the  one  who  was  digging  cried : 
"Keep  that  hay  wagon  and  four  mule  team  from  driving 
into  the  hole".  But  the  magician  replied :  "You  fool,  come 
away.  You  will  never  get  the  treasure  because  you  spoke." 
And  they  never  did. 

There  are  also  many  customs  among  the  farmers  re- 
lating to  work  on  the  farm.  As  for  instance — Potatoes 
should  be  planted  when  the  horns  of  the  moon  are  turned 
down,  then  they  will  grow  down  deep  into  the  earth.  On- 
ions, on  the  contrary,  should  be  planted  when  the  horns  are 
turned  up,  so  that  they  may  grow  above  the  ground. 

In  building  a  fence  the  posts  "should  be  planted  when 
the  moon  is  turned  down,  then  they  will  sink  deep  into  the 
earth  and  become  firm.  Otherwise  the  fence  will  fall  over. 
If  fence  rails  are  piled  when  the  moon's  horns  are  down 
they  will  sink  into  the  earth  until  the  grass  covers  them,  but 
if  the  moon  is  turned  up,  then  the  rails  will  curl  upward  like 
a  bow. 
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An  Early  Coal  Mine  Lease  In  Pottsville, 

Read  by  Title.    By  Baird  Halberstadt. 


The  Greenwood  Slope  Colliery  was  located  in  what  is 
now  the  yard  of  the  lower  shops  of  the  Phila.  and  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Coal  and, 
East  Norwegian  Streets,  nearby  or  beneath  the  present  boiler 
shop. 

The  slope  was  sunk  on  the  Salem  coal  bed  to  a  depth 
of  seventy-five  (75)  yards  and  gangways  were  driven  both 
east  and  west.  According  to  the  mine  map,  the  east  gang- 
way was  driven  a  short  distance  into  Greenwood  Hill  but 
the  west  gangway  was  driven  to  a  point  five  hundred  (500) 
yards  west  of  the  slope  mouth. 

The  slope  was  sunk  in  the  year  1S37  by  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, mine  foreman  for  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis,  the  operator  of 
the  colliery.  The  course  of  the  west  gangway  was  across 
Coal  Street,  the  Buckley  Basin,  Norwegian  Creek,  Railroad 
Street  and  beneath  the  brick  stable  and  three-story  brick 
house  of  Air.  Offerman  (this  building  long  known  as  the 
Loeser  Building,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Meyers  on 
May  1st,  1908,  from  the  heirs  of  Christopher  Loeser,  and 
was  extensively  added  to  and  practically  rebuilt  by  him  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Chronicle  Building),  thence  across 
Centre  Street  beneath  the  Hotel  Allan,  the  Republican  office, 
the  new  Phila.  and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company's  office 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Mahantongo  streets; 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  to  and  beneath  the  Garfield 
School  lot  at  Fifth  and  Norwegian  Streets,  thence  to  a  point 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  anil  Norwegian  and  Garfield 
Square. 

The  location  of  the  face  of  this  gangway  is  not  defin- 
itely known  west  of  Fifth  Street.  Two  air  hole>  were 
driven  to  the  surface,  the  first  one  on  what  \va<  known  a^ 
the  Church  lot  (southeast  corner  of  Third  and  West  Nor- 
wegian Streets)  ;  the  second  hole  was  driven  up  to  the  sur- 
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face  on  the  school  lot  at  Fifth  and  Norwegian  Streets.  It 
is  said  that  this  hole  was  used  as  a  mode  of  egress  by  the 
miners  who  lived  in  that  section  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Lease  to  Samuel  Lewis, 
operator  and  proprietor,  by  the  land  owners  and  the  assign- 
ment of  it  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry 
Reeve  under  date  of  December  nth,  1839: 

LEASE  OF  NATHAN  BUNKER,  ISAAC  STARR  AXD 

THOMAS  BIDDLE  TO  SAMUEL  LEWIS  FOR 

THE  GREENWOOD  SLOPE  COLLIERY. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  Made  and  Concluded 
this  third  day  of  August  Anno  Domini  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  Seven  Between  Nathan  Bunker,  Isaac 
Starr  and  Thomas  Biddle,  all  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
and  Burd  Patterson  of  the  Borough  of  Pottsville  in  the 
County  of  Schuylkill  of  the  first  part  and  Samuel  Lewis  of 
the  said  Borough  of  the  Second  part.  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
rents  and  covenants  hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  paid  and 
performed  on  the  part  of  the  said  party  of  the  Second  part, 
Have  demised  leased  and  Let  and  by  these  presents  do  de- 
mise lease  and  let  unto  the  said  party  of  the  Second  part, 
the  right  to  mine  and  take  away  coal  from  the  Salem  Vein 
from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  until  the  thirty  first  day 
of  December  Anno  Domini  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  One,  the  said  right  of  mining  and  taking  away 
Coal,  to  extend  from  the  slope  now  making  by  the  said 
party  of  the  Second  part  Eastwardly  to  a  line  fifty  feet 
west  of  the  Eastern  line  of  the  Greenwood  Tract 
and  parallel  to  the  Same  and'  Westwardly  from  the 
said  Slope  to  a  line  fifty  feet  east  of  the  western 
line  of  the  Physick  Tract  and  parallel  to  the  Same 
and  Southwardly  from  the  former  workings  on  the  Green- 
wood Tract  and  the  outcrop  of  the  said  Vein  on  the  Physick 
Tract  to  Such  a  distance  as  will  furnish  as  much  Coal  as 
the  said  party  of  the  Second  part  can  take  out  during  the 
term  aforesaid.  The  said  parties  of  the  first  part  do  also 
demise,  lease  and  let  unto  the  said  party  of  the  Second  part 
during  the  term  aforesaid  Two  hundred  feet  in  length  oi 
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landing  on  the  extension  of  their  Basin  now  being  made,  to 
be  Situate  on  the  Eastern  Side  of  Said  Basin  and  to  com- 
mence at  the  northern  end  of  it  as  now  laid  out  and  extend 
Southwardly  the  Said  Two  hundred  feet  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  viz  The  said  parties  of  the  hrst  part  Shall 
excavate  said  Ba^in  and  wharf  it  up  to  a  proper  height. 
Then  the  said  party  of  the  Second  part  Shall  put  thereon 
a  branch  rail  road,  Shute  and  Such  other  fixtures  as  he  may 
find  necessary  for  cleaning  and  Shipping  Coal  and  connect 
the  Same  with  the  General  rail  road  belonging  to  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part  and  Leave  the  whole  in  good  repair 
at  the  end  of  this  lease  without  paying  other  rent  therefor 
and  towards  the  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  fixtures  the  said 
party  of  the  Second  part  Shall  be  allowed  the  Sum  of  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  out  of  the  payment  of  the  first 
rent  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part 
do  also  demise,  lease  and  let  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
Second  part  during  the  term  aforesaid  the  following  de- 
scribed piece  of  ground,  Viz.  Beginning  at  the  Southeast 
corner  of  Benjamin  F.  Pomroys  lot  thence  by  George  Pat- 
tersons lot  South  twenty  nine  degrees  East  One  hundred 
and  twenty  two  feet  thence  by  the  same  and  other  land  of 
the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  north  sikty  [\xq  degrees 
East  three  hundred  feet  thence  by  the  last  mentioned  land 
South  twenty  one  degrees  East  one  hundred  and  thirty 
seven  feet  to  an  old  pine  Stump  thence  South  twenty  nine 
and  a  half  degrees  west  one  hundred  and  Seventy  nine 
feet  to  a  white  oak  tree,  and  South  thirty  eight  degrees  west 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  Eastern  Side  of  Coal 
Street  thence  along  the  Same  north  thirty  one  degrees  and 
a  quarter  west  four  hundred  and  forty  eight  feet  to  the  line 
of  Benjamin  E.  Pomroys  lot  and  along  the  Same  north  fifty 
four  degrees  East  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  feet  to  the 
place  of  Beginning  Except  that  the  partie>  oi  the  first  part 
reserves  the  right  of  making  a  Dock  along  the  northern  side 
of  said  lot  not  exceeding  forty  feet  in  width.  In  consid- 
eration whereof  the  said  party  of  the  Second  part  covenants 
and  agrees  as  follows  Viz.  To  Sink  the  Slope  now  making 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet  from  the  Surface 
to  the  end.  a  Steam  Engine  of  thirty  horse  power  with  a 
pump  of  twelve  inch  bore,  and  all  the  nece^ary  apparatus 
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for  hoisting  out  Coal  and  water  from  said  Slope  or  mine 
with  the  building-  to  contain  the  same  TOGETHER  with 
all  the  Rail  Roads,  Shutes  and  other  fixtures  for  cleaning 
and  carrying  Coal  from  the  said  Slope  or  mine  to  the 
aforesaid  landing  and  keep  the  whole  in  good  repair  during 
the  continuance  of  this  lease.  To  work  the  mines  con- 
formably to  the  most  approved  mode  of  mining  and  prop 
and  Secure  them  in  a  Sufficient  and  workmanlike  manner 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  term  on  the  surrender 
of  this  lease  (herein  after  provided  for)  to  leave  them  in 
good  working  order.  To  take  out  from  the  date  hereof 
until  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  as  much  coal  as  he  may  find  convenient, 
and  for  and  during  one  year  thence  next  ensuing  to  take 
out  ten  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  fifteen  thousand  tons 
each  year  afterwards  until  the  first  level  or  distance  of  Two 
hundred  feet  is  exhausted  of  coal  then  to  be  allowed  one 
year  to  sink  another  level  or  distance  of  two  hundred  feet 
without  being  bound  to  take  out  any  Specified  quantity, 
After  which  to  take  out  fifteen  thousand  tons  each  year 
until  that  level  or  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  is  exhausted 
of  Coal,  And  thus  to  be  allowed  one  year  to  Sink  each  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  feet,  that  he  may  find  it  necessary  to 
sink,  exhausting  each  two  hundred  feet  before  he  proceeds 
with  another  without  being  bound  to  take  out  any  Specified 
quantity  in  that  year  but  to  take  out  fifteen  thousand  tons  in 
eachof  the  otheryears  during  the  term  aforesaid.  To  pay  fifty 
cents  per  ton  for  all  Coal  that  will  pass  over  a  Screen  the 
bars  of  which  are  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
apart  and  thirty  cents  per  ton  for  all  smaller  coal  that  he 
may  mine  and  take  away  from  said  Slope  or  mine — The 
weight  to  be  Navigation  boat  weight  with  five  per  cent 
deducted  orr  The  rents  on  the  coal  taken  away  in  the 
months  of  January,  February  March  and  April  in  each 
year  to  be  paid  on  the  fifth  day  of  May  in  each  year.  The 
rent  on  the  Coal  taken  away  in  each  of  the  other  months  in 
each  year  to  be  paid  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Succeeding 
months  respectively.  To  keep  a  Book  or  Register  in  which 
shall  be  entered  all  Coal  he  shall  cause  to  be  taken  away 
from  said  mine  and  furnish  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
part  with  a  correct  statement  of  all  coal  on  which  rent  may 
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be  due  on  the  Several  days  hereinbefore  mentioned  for  the 
payment  of  rent,  and  permit  the  said  parties  of  the  fir^t 
part  to  examine  said  register  at  any  time,  Also  to  allow 
them  their  agents  and  Surveyors  to  examine  said  mines  at 
any  time  they  may  see  proper.  To  leave  sufficient  coal  near 
the  Surface  to  prevent  injury  to  buildings  by  the  Selling 
in  of  the  mines,  and  pay  all  damages  that  he  may  occasion 
to  buildings  or  other  property  on  the  Physick  Tract  by  his 
mining  operations,  but  to  have  the  privilege  of  running  as 
many  airholes  to  the  Surface  of  the  ground  on  the  Green- 
wood Tract  (provided  he  does  not  injure  any  buildings  or 
improvements)  as  he  may  find  necessary,  And  not  to  Assign 
or  transfer  this  lease  or  the  right  of  mining  hereby  demised 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part.  And 
further  agrees  that  if  he  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish 
the  aforesaid  Statements  of  Coal  taken  away  for  the  Space 
of  ten  days  after  the  Several  times  herein  before  Specified 
for  furnishing  the  same — or  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the 
aforesaid  rents  for  the  Space  of  Sixty  days  after  the  Several 
times  above  Specified  for  the  payment  thereof,  or  neglect 
or  abandon  said  mines  or  permit  the  water  to  rise  therein 
to  the  injury  thereof  for  the  Space  of  Sixty  days  without 
due  exertions  on  his  part  to  keep  them  free,  the  said  parties 
of  the  first  part  may  if  they  see  proper  re-enter  and  there- 
out expel  the  said  party  of  the  Second  part  and  become 
again  possessed  of  the  premises  hereby  demised  and  holding 
him  liable  for  rent  due  or  accrued  to  the  time  of  reposses- 
sion and  damages  incurred  for  breach  of  these  covenants — 
And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  said  parties  that  the 
said  party  of  the  Second  part  may  if  he  finds  it  necessary, 
build  any  number  of  houses  not  exceeding  ten  on  Such  part 
of  the  Greenwood  Tract  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon 
for  which  he  shall  be  allowed  their  fair  Value  at  the  end 
of  the  aforesaid  term  on  the  Surrender  of  this  lease,  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  each  he  to  have  the  use  of 
them  as  well  as  the  houses  now  on  the  Island,  and  the  houses 
Situate  on  the  Port  Carbon  Road  now  belonging  to  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part  during  the  continuance  of  this 
lease  without  paying  rent  therefor,  Other  than  keeping  said 
houses  in  repair  and  paving  the  taxes  on  the  Same  provided 
that  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  may  at  any  time  resume 
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the  possession  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  houses  that 
are  now  build  by  giving  the  party  of  the  second  part  Three 
month  notice  and  furnishing  him  as  many  others  in  lieu 
thereof  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  is  not  to 
pay  rent  on  any  Coal  used  for  his  Engine  at  the  said  mines 
or  for  any  purpose  of  ventilating  purifying  or  working  the 
Same  but  no  privilege  to  be  allowed  miners  or  others  to 
take  Coal  for  their  private  use  without  a  regular  return 
being  made  thereof  in  the  aforesaid  Statements.  That  after 
Sinking  the  said  Slope  to  the  depth  of  Three  hundred  and 
Sixty  feet  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  Shall  be  al- 
lowed twenty  five  dollars  for  each  yard  he  may  sink  it 
further  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  rents  on  the  coal  that  is 
taken  out  below  the  said  depth  of  Three  hundred  and 
Sixty  feet.  It  is  also  agreed  that  after  the  expiration  of 
Two  Years  from  the  first  day  of  January  Anno  Domini 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eight  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  may  at  the  end  of  any  month  Surrender 
this  lease  and  the  right  of  mining  hereby  demised  to  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  which  they  Shall  accept  upon  his 
paying  the  full  amount  of  rent  then  due  and  damages  for 
breaches  of  covenants  if  any  herein  contained.  In  case  of 
Such  Surrender  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  aforesaid 
the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  Shall  have  the  option  of 
taking  the  Engine  house  and  Engine  Pumps  Winding  ap- 
paratus (including  chains)  and  rail  roads  on  said  premises 
at  Such  price  as  three  competent  men  Shall  value  them  at, 
or  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  Shall  have  the  privilege 
of  removing  them  from  the  premises  within  two  month  from 
the  time  of  Such  Valuation.  And  in  case  of  re-entry  of  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  they  Shall  have  the  same  option 
of  taking  the  said  Engine  house  Engine  Pumps  Winding 
apparatus  and  rail  roads  at  Such  Valuation  as  aforesaid  or 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  Shall  have  the  privilege  of 
removing  them  from  the  premises  within  two  months  from 
the  time  of  Such  Valuation  And  in  case  of  re-entry  of  the 
said  premises  by  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  they  Shall 
have  the  same  option  of  taking  the  said  Engine  house  Engine 
Pumps  Winding  apparatus  and  rail  roads  at  Such  Valuation 
as  aforesaid  or  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  removing  the  Same  as  aforesaid  except  that 
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in  case  of  a  re-entry  for  the  non  payment  of  rent  the  line  of 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  remain  on  all  the  articles 
aforesaid  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Same  remedy  for  the  re- 
covery of  rents  as  is  usual  in  other  cases — And  for  the  ful- 
filment of  each  of  the  Covenants  herein  contained,  the  par- 
ties hereto  bind  themselves  their  heirs  Executors  Adminis- 
trators and  Assigns  respectively  to  each  and  to  the  other 
firmly  by  these  presents.  In  Witness  whereof  the  said  par- 
ties have  hereunto  interchangeably  Set  their  hands  and  Seals 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  us.  The 
words  "and  holding  him 
liable  for  rent  due"  or 
accrued  to  the  time  of 
repossession  and  damag- 
es incurred  for  breach  of 
these  covenants  between 
the  2 1  st  &  22d  lines  from 
the  top  of  the  third  page 
being  first  interlined,  by 
Isaac  Starr,  T.  Biddle  & 
Samuel  Lewis. 
Thomas  A.  Biddle 
H.  L.  Gaw 

Before  me  the  undersigned  One  of  the  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  personally  came  and  appeared 
Henry  L.  Gaw  &  Thomas  Alexander  Biddle,  who  being  duly 
sworn  did  depose  and  say  that  they  were  personally  present 
and  Saw  Isaac  Starr,  Thomas  Biddle  &  Samuel  Lewis  Seal 
and  deliver  the  above  Instrument  of  writing  as  their  act 
and  deed  and  that  their  Signatures  thereto  are  of  their  own 
proper  handwriting.  Sworn  as  above  before  me  this 
twenty  fifth  day  of  July  One  thousand  eight  hundred  & 
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(N.  B.) 

(Seal) 

Isaac  Starr 

(Seal) 

Thomas  Biddle 

(Seal) 

Burd   Patterson 

(Seal) 

Samuel  Lewis 

(Seal) 

thirty  eight  State  of  Pennsylvania  City  of  Philadelphia  as 
Witness  my  hand  and  Seal. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  us,  by  Burd   , 
Patterson  (      William  Milnor     (Seal) 


Andrew  Russel 
Edw.  Owen  Parry 


Aldr. 


Schuylkill  County,  ss : 

On  the  Seventh  day  of  August  A.  D.  1838,  before  me 
the  Subscriber  One  of  the  Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said 
County  personally  came  Burd  Patterson  and  acknowledged 
this  Indenture  to  be  his  act  and  deed  and  desired  that  the 
same  might  be  recorded  as  Such.  Witness  my  hand  and  Seal. 

Edw.  Owen  Parry  (Seal) 
Recorded  &  Examined  18th  August,  1838. 

Jac.  Hammer,  Recorder. 


Pennsylvania 

Schuylkill  County  ss: 

I  Jacob  Krebs  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for 
Schuylkill  County  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  do  hereby  certify  that  the  within 
writing  is  a  true  and  perfect  Copy  of  the  whole 
record  of  a  Articles  of  Agreement  taken  from 
Deed  Book  Number  Seventeen  page  6y}  68  & 
69,  so  full  and  entire  as  the  same  remains  of 
record  in  Said  Office. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Subscribed  my 
name  and  affixed  the  Seal  of  the  said  Office  at  Orwigsburg 
the  Sixteenth  day  of  August  Anno  Domini  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  nine. 

Jacob  Kreds,  Recorder. 
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ASSIGNMENT     AND     AGREEMENT     OF     LEWIS 

LEASE  TO  SAM'L  B.  REEVE  AND  HENRY 

REEVE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS  THAT 
WHEREAS  by  an  instrument  of  writing  bearing  even  date 
herewith  Samuel  Lewis  of  the  Borough  of  Pottsville  in 
Schuylkill  County  has  assigned  transferred  and  Set  over 
unto  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  both  of  the  City 
of  New  York  a  certain  Indenture  or  agreement  and  lease 
made  and  concluded  on  the  third  day  of  August  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  &  thirty  Seven  Between  Nathan 
Bunker,  Isaac  Starr  and  Thomas  Biddle  all  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  Burd  Patterson  of  the  said  Bor- 
ough of  Pottsville  of  the  one  part  and  the  said  Samuel  Lewis 
of  the  other  part.  Whereby  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
part  leased  and  demised  to  the  said  party  of  the  Second  part 
the  right  to  mine  and  take  Coal  from  a  certain  tract  of  land 
therein  mentioned  from  the  date  thereof  until  the  thirty  first 
day  of  December  A.  D.  185 1  and  also  certain  landings  and 
Lots  of  ground  therein  mentioned. 

Now  Know  Ye  that  the  said  Isaac  Starr,  Thomas  Bid- 
die  and  Burd  Patterson  for  themselves  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs do  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  and  fully  consent  to  the 
said  assignment  and  transfer  and  do  hereby  accept  of  the 
said  Samuel  B.  and  Henry  Reeve  as  their  Tenants  and 
Lesses  under  the  rents  and  covenants  in  the  said  Indenture 
or  agreement  &  Lease  mentioned  and  contained  and  the  said 
Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  for  themselves  their 
Executors  Administrators  and  Assigns  in  consideration  of 
the  premises  as  well  as  of  one  dollar  to  them  in  hand  paid 
by  the  said  Isaac  Starr,  Thomas  Biddle  and  Burd  Patterson 
do  hereby  Covenant  promise  and  agree  with  the  said  Isaac 
Starr,  Thomas  Biddle  and  Burd  Patterson  their  heirs  Ex- 
ecutors Administrators  and  Assigns  that  they  the  Said 
Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  their  Executors  Admin- 
istrators and  Assigns  Shall  and  will  pay  the  Rents  Reserved 
and  made  payable  by  the  said  Indenture  or  agreement  and 
Lease  above  referred  to  that  they  will  not  injure  or  cause 
to  be  injured  by  their  mining  or  other  operations  any  build- 
ings or  improvements  erected  or  that  may  be  erected  by  any 
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person  or  persons  whatever  (other  than  Samuel  B.  Reeve 
and  Henry  Reeve)  upon  the  said  demised  premises  and  that 
they  will  keep  and  perform  all  the  covenants  clauses  and 
agreements  contained  in  the  said  Indenture  or  article  and 
Lease  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof 
provided  always  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  said  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  in 
accepting  the  said  transfer  and  Assignment  from  the  said 
Samuel  Lewis  Succeed  to  and  become  possessed  of  and 
Enjoy  all  the  right  privilege  and  advantage  Secured  and 
granted  by  the  said  Article  of  agreement  to  the  said  Samuel 
Lewis  and  that  the  same  are  fully  confirmed  to  them  the 
said  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  in  all  particulars 
whatever  by  the  said  Isaac  Starr,  Thomas  Biddle  and  Burd 
Patterson  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever  as  of 
they  were  herein  repeated  and  Set  forth. 

Before  the   acknowledg-  \  Thomas  Biddle        (L.  S.) 

ruent    of    this    instrument  \  Burd  Patterson       (L.  S.) 

the  words  "or  that  may  be  J  Isaac  Starr  (L.  S.) 

erected"    inserted    between  /  J.  B.  Clement,  ad-  (L.  S.) 

ninth  &  tenth  lines.  \        ministrator  to  the  es- 


Sealed  &  delivered  in  the 


tate  of  N.  Bunker 
Samuel  B.  Reeve     (L.  Sj 
Presenceof  \         by    his    attorney    in 

William  Milnor        I         fact  Henry  Reeve 
Simeon  Mason        /     Henry  Reeve  (L.  S.) 

City  of  Philadelphia  ss: 

Be  it  Remembered  that  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1839  before  me  the  Subscriber  one  of  the  alderman  of 
the  said  City  personally  appeared  Thomas  Biddle,  Burd 
Patterson,  Isaac  Starr,  Jacob  B.  Clement  Samuel  B.  Reeve 
by  his  attorney  in  fact  Henry  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  who 
Severally  in  due  form  of  Law  acknowledged  the  within 
written  Instrument  to  be  their  respective  Acts  and  deed.  In 
Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

William  Milnor       (L.  S.) 
aldr. 
Recorded  and  Examined  December  14th,  A.  D.  1839. 

Jacob  Krebs  Recorder. 
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Pennsylvania 

Schuylkill  County  ss : 

I  Jacob  Krebs  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for 
Schuylkill  County  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
writing  is  a  true  and  perfect  copy  of  the  whole 
record  of  an  Assignment  taken  from  Deed  Book 
No.  18  page  176.  So  full  and  entire  as  the  same 
remains  of  record  in  said  office. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Subscribed  my 
name  and  Affixed  the  Seal  of  the  Said  Office  at  Orwigsburg 
the  fourth  day  of  January  Anno  Domini  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty. 

Jacob  Kreb5  Recorder. 


THE    ACQUIESCENCE    OF    LAND    OWNERS    TO 

TRANSFER  OF  LEASE  OF  SAML  LEWIS  TO 

SAM'L  B.  AND  HENRY  REEVE  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  by  these  presents  that  Samuel 
Lewis  the  Lessee  named  in  the  annexed  and  within  written 
articles  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  the  third  day  of 
August  Anno.  Domini  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  Seven  Between  Nathan  Bunker,  Isaac  Starr,  and 
Thomas  Biddle  all  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  Burd 
Patterson  of  the  Borough  of  Pottsville  in  the  County  of 
Schuylkill  of  the  first  part  and  the  said  Samuel  Lewis  of 
the  said  Borough  of  the  Second  part  by  and  with  the  consent 
and  Approbation  of  the  said  Isaac  Starr,  Thomas  Biddle 
and  Burd  Patterson  who  have  Survived  Nathan  Bunker  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  herein  after  testified  in  consid- 
eration of  the  Sum  of  one  dollar  of  Lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  to  him  the  said  Samuel  Lewis  in  hand  well  and 
truly  paid  by  Samuel  E.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  both  oi 
the  City  of  New  York  Merchants  trading  under  the  firm  of 
Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Company  at  and  before  the  Sealing 
and  delivery  of  these  presents  the  receipts  whereof  the  said 
Samuel  Lewis  doth  hereby  acknowledge  and  also  in  con- 
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sideration  of  the  covenants  herein  after  contained  on  the 
part  of  the  said  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  to  be 
performed  hath  bargained  Sold  Assigned  transferred  and 
Set  over  and  by  these  presents  doth  bargain  Sell  assign 
transfer  and  Set  over  unto  the  said  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and 
Henry  Reeve  the  within  demised  right  to  mine  and  take 
away  Coal,  and  the  piece  of  ground  and  two  hundred  feet  in 
length  of  Landing  and  all  other  the  premises  rights  privi- 
leges interests  messuages  tenements  lands  and  appurtenances 
granted  demised  leased  let  or  mentioned  or  intended  so  to 
be  in  and  by  the  said  annexed  articles  of  agreement  or 
instrument  of  Lease  with  their  and  every  of  their  incidents 
and  all  rights  and  privileges  whatever  contained  created  or 
referred  to  in  the  same  and  also  the  said  articles  of  agree- 
ment or  Indenture  of  Lease  To  have  and  to  hold  the  Same 
and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  and  all  the  rights  and 
appurtenances  growing  out  of  the  Same  whatever  unto  the 
said  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  their  Executors 
Administrators  and  Assigns  for  and  during  all  the  rest  resi- 
due and  remainder  of  the  within  mentioned  term  yet  to 
come  and  unexpired  that  is  to  Say  from  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof  until  the  thirty  first  day  of  December  Anno  Domini 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  one  they  the  said 
Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  paying  the  rent  and 
performing  the  covenants  and  agreements  in  and  by  the 
said  articles  of  agreement  or  Indenture  of  Lease  reserved 
and  contained  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  Second  part 
to  be  paid  done  and  performed  and  the  said  Samuel  B. 
Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  for  themselves  their  Executors  and 
Administrators  do  hereby  covenant  promise  and  agree  to 
and  with  the  said  Isaac  Starr,  Thomas  Riddle  and  Burd 
Patterson  their  heirs  and  assigns  that  they  the  said  Samuel 
B.  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  their  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators Shall  and  will  pay  the  rents  reserved  as  aforesaid 
and  perform  observe  and  keep  the  covenants  clauses  and 
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agreements  contained  in  the  said  Articles  of  agreement  or 
Indenture  of  Lease  according  to  the  purport  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  same  articles  of  Agreement  and  the  said 
Isaac  Starr,  Thomas  Biddle  and  Burd  Patterson  for  them- 
selves their  heirs  and  assigns  do  hereby  ratify  and  confirm 
and  fully  consent  to  this  present  assignment  and  transfer 
and  do  accept  of  the  said  Samuel  B.  Reeve  and  Henry 
Reeve  as  their  tenants  and  Lessees  under  the  rents  and 
covenants  aforesaid.  In  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  Seals  the  thirteenth  day 
of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  nine — 

Signed  sealed  and  deliver-    \    Samuel  Lewis  (Seal) 

ed  in  the  presence  of  us      /    Samuel  B.  Reeve     (Seal) 

1-     a     *r      t.  11         >  by    his     attornev    in 

E.  A.  Marshall        (  /  L  TT          _,     - 

V  fact  Henry  Reeve. 

Jas.  L.  Caldwell         J  tT            ^                     ,0    fX 

J                                /  Henry  Reeve            (Seal) 


City  of  Philadelphia,  ss : 

This  Eleventh  day  of  December  Anno  Domini  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  nine  before  me  the  Sub- 
scriber one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  said  City  personally 
appeared  E.  A.  Marshall  &  James  E.  Caldwell  the  witnesses 
to  the  foregoing  assignment  who  being  by  me  duly  Sworn 
according  to  Law  did  depose  and  Say  that  they  were  per- 
sonally present  and  did  see  Samuel  Lewis,  Samuel  B.  Reeve 
by  his  attorney  in  fact  Henry  Reeve  and  Henry  Reeve  Sign 
Seal  and  as  their  act  and  deed  deliver  the  same  and  that  the 
names  of  E.  A.  Marshall  and  James  E.  Caldwell  thereto 
Subscribed  as  witnesses  are  of  the  proper  handwriting  of 
the  said  deponants.  Witness  my  hand  and  Seal  the  day 
and  year  above  written. 

William  Milnor      (Seal) 
Aldr. 
Recorded  and  Examined  December  14,  A.  D.  1839. 

Jacob  Krebs    Recorder. 
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Pennsylvania 

Schuylkill  County  ss : 

I  Jacob  Krebs  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for 
Schuylkill  County  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
writing  is  a  true  and  perfect  copy  of  the  whole 
record  of  an  assignment  taken  from  Deed  Book 
No.  18  page  177,  so  full  and  entire  as  the  same 
remains  of  record  in  said  office. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Subscribed  my 
name  and  affixed  the  Seal  of  the  said  Office  at  Orwigsburg 
the  fourth  day  of  January  Anno  Domini  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty. 

Jacob  Krebs    Recorder. 


At  the  October  Term  of  Court,  1840,  John  C.  Offerman 
brought  suit  against  Isaac  Starr  and  Burd  Patterson  and 
Thomas  Biddlc,  owners  of  the  Coal  Reserve  beneath  the 
Offerman  house,  to  recover  for  the  damage  done  to  the 
residence,  stable  and  for  the  loss  of  the  water  well  on  his 
premises. 

This  suit  for  damages  was  one  of  the  earliest  brought 
in  our  Courts  and  it  will  be  later  the  subject  of  another 
paper. 
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Volume  IV.  No.  3. 

The  Derr  Foundry. 


Read  Before  the  Society  May  28th,  1913,  by  Chas.  F.  Derr. 


In  placing  the  history  of  this  old  and  long  established 
plant  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Schuylkill  County, 
we  have  no  apology  to  make,  except  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written.  In  fact,  there  is  no  apology  needed 
for  writing  the  history  of  any  industrial  plant.  Every  such 
plant  has  a  history,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  of  more  or 
less  interest  to  the  general  public.  The  people  of  every 
community  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  proud  of  their  various 
industrial  establishments  and  with  pardonable  pride  should 
be  permitted  to  record  any  feature,  fact  or  incident  per- 
taining thereto,  this  not  only  for  the  present  day  and  gen- 
eration, but  for  future  posterity. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  an  old  foundry,  estab- 
lished during  the  pioneer  days  of  Pottsville.  In  a  small 
and  unpretentious  one  story  building,  the  plant  had  its 
birth  in  the  year  1848.  Step  by  step,  little  by  little,  as  year 
after  year  passed,  the  plant  grew,  steadily  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  its  patrons  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree. 
Finally  it  reached  its  half  century  mark,  and  surely  fifty 
years  is  no  small  factor  in  the  life  of  any  organization. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  more  have  passed,  and  now  within 
a  few  months  the  plant  will  have  attained  the  three  score 
and  five  year  milestone  of  its  existence. 

At  this  point,  may  we  for  a  few  moments  set  aside  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  and  hastily  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  some  of  the  early  land  titles  relating  to  the  site  upon 
which  this  foundry  is  located;  also  to  refresh  our  memories 
as  to  certain  important  events,  and  a  few  statistics  per- 
taining to  this  section  of  the  countrv,  and  to  the  town  ot 
Pottsville. 
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When  Pennsylvania  was  under  proprietary  rule,  fre- 
quent applications  were  made  for  surveys  and  grants  of  land. 
In  pursuance  of  one  of  these  applications,  designated  by 
number  1520,  and  entered  May  21st,  1756,  by  John  Melchior, 
a  survey  was  made  of  a  tract  of  land  containing  283  acres 
with  the  customary  allowance  of  6^0  for  roads.  This 
tract  is  described  as  situated  on  the  Tuscarora  Mountain  in 
Brunswick  Township,  Berks  County,  formerly  a  part  of 
Lancaster  County. 

On  February  13th,  1788,  a  patent  for  this  tract  of  land, 
then  known  as  the  "Pine  Grove"  tract,  was  granted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Wil- 
liam Morris,  Luke  Morris  and  Samuel  Potts,  who  by  sun- 
dry conveyances  succeeded  to  the  right  of  John  Melchior. 

In  the  year  1808,  by  sundry  conveyances,  the  titles  to 
the  lands  designated  as  Physic  or  Pomona  tract,  Coal  Pit 
tract,  a  part  of  the  Pine  Grove  tract  together  with  a  small 
part  of  the  Norway  tract  became  vested  in  John  Pott.  At 
that  time,  all  that  territory  formed  a  part  of  Berks  County. 

On  March  18th,  181 1,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  a 
part  of  the  Counties  of  Berks  and  Northampton  were 
erected  into  a  separate  county,  ''Henceforth  to  be  called 
Schuylkill." 

Until  February  19th,  1828,  Pottsville  lay  within  the 
boundaries  of  Norwegian  Township,  which  was  one  of  the 
original  townships  of  the  then  newly  erected  Schuylkill 
County. 

John  Pott,  Sr.,  died  intestate  October  23rd,  1827,  and 
after  his  death  proceedings  were  commenced  by  his  heirs, 
in  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Schuylkill  County,  for  a  partition 
of  his  real  estate.  The  real  estate  was  divided  into  purparts, 
and  a  valuation  placed  upon  each  purpart. 

Purpart  No.  2.  relating  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
included  part  of  the  Pine  Grove  tract,  lying  east  of  Nor- 
wegian Street,  and  contained  6S  acres  and  70  perches. 
This  purpart  was  adjudged  to  William  Pott,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  decedent. 

On  December  8th,  1829,  Win.  Pott  sold  this  entire 
tract  to  Charles  Loeser,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
1829,  laid  out  on  it  that  part  of  the  borough  known  as 
Rhoads'  addition  or  the  Eastern  addition  to  Pottsville. 
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On  February  18th,  1830,  Charles  Loeser  sold  to  Daniel 
J.  Rhoads  and  George  Shoemaker  two  lots  in  this  addition 
marked  on  the  plan  No.  156  and  No.  157,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  East  Norwegian  and  George  Streets.  The  con- 
sideration being  five  hundred  dollars.  Shoemaker  & 
Rhoads  now  divided  these  two  lots  into  six  smaller  ones. 
Evidently  this  was  a  sort  of  a  speculative  scheme,  as  these 
sub-divided  lots  were  soon  sold  to  different  persons,  the 
consideration  in  each  case  being  $1.00,  subject  to  an  annua/ 
ground  rent  charge  according  to  the  value  fixed  upon  such 
lot.  At  this  time  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  note 
the  language  of  one  of  these  deeds,  which  is  as  follows : 
"Yielding  and  paying  therefor  unto  the  said  D.  J.  Rhoads 
and  George  Shoemaker  in  equal  parts,  their  Heirs  and 
Assigns,  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  forty-five  silver  milled 
dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  each 
dollar  weighing  seventeen  Pennyweights  and  six  Grains  at 
least."  This  particular  deed  is  dated  November  nth,  1830, 
and  is  executed  on  parchment.  Practically,  this  was  the 
same  form  followed  in  die  transfer  or  sale  of  each  of  these 
lots,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
rental. 

These  lots  (No.  156  and  No.  157)  from  1830  to  1864 
had  rather  a  checkered  record,  many  persons  at  various 
times  becoming  more  or  less  interested  in  them.  Finally 
after  many  conveyances,  on  April  1st,  1864,  all  the  titles 
were  united  in  Simon  Derr.  To  these  two  lots,  was  added 
in  1865,  another  lot  marked  No.  103,  and  it  is  on  parts  of 
these  three  plots  of  ground,  that  the  Derr  Foundry  was 
subsequently  erected.  The  general  character  of  all  these 
lots,  as  late  as  the  Forties,  was  marshy  and  anything  but 
inviting.  An  old  resident,  ninety-two  years  of  age  and  still 
living,  recently  told  the  writer  ''All  that  ground  around 
there  was  mild  and  swampy,  with  many  tall  pine  trees." 

As  early  as  April  15th,  183 1,  Wm.  W.  Brick,  of 
Philadelphia,  purchased  a  portion  of  lot  No.  157,  80  feet 
wide  on  George  Street  and  extending  to  a  depth  of  50  feet, 
and  then  and  there  operated  a  parchment  factory.  \\  hether 
Mr.  Brick  established  this  factory  himself,  or  whether  it  had 
previously  been  operated  by  another,  cannot  definitely  be 
determined,  as  we  learn  from  some  old  deeds  that  there 
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were  several  buildings  on  this  lot  prior  to  the  time  of  his 
purchase  in  1S31.  Neither  do  we  know  the  character  or 
condition  of  these  buildings,  nor  for  what  purpose  they 
were  used.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  they  were  dwel- 
lings. 

That  this  parchment  factory  was  of  some  importance 
in,  and  to  the  town,  is  gleaned  from  the  following  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  Miners'  Journal  of  December  3rd, 
1831. 

"Parchment  Manufactory.  A  Parchment  Manufactory 
has  been  for  some  time  established  by  Mr.  Brick,  lately 
from  Philadelphia,  in  our  Borough,  the  business  of  which 
has  yielded  a  remuneration  equalling  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  proprietor,  owing  to  the  advantage  in 
the  price  of  fuel,  derived  from  this  vicinity.  We  have 
specimens  at  our  Office,  which  we  consider  of  superior 
quality,  being  unusually  free  from  stains  and  blemishes, 
and  presenting  a  beautiful  and  equal  surface.  These  we 
should  be  happy  to  exhibit  to  any  of  our  friends  who  may 
favor  us  with  a  call.  The  owner  of  the  establishment  in- 
forms us  that  he  is  able  to  send  his  parchment  to  Philadel- 
phia and  dispose  of  it  in  that  city  at  a  good  profit,  the 
charges  for  transportation  being  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  house  rent 
at  this  place.  This  statement  which  is  corroborated  by 
frequent  practice,  is  entitled  to  full  reliance,  and  the  result 
is  as  conclusive  as  the  knowledge,  of  it  is  important  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  business  elsewhere,  under  less 
favorable  circumstances." 

About  the  year  1833  Mr.  Brick  associated  with  him 
in  the  business  a  Mr.  Rothermel,  but  other  than  the  mere 
mention  of  Mr.  Rothermel's  name,  we  have  no  further  in- 
formation concerning  the  firm.  From  several  old  accounts, 
it  would  appear  that  at  some  time  between  1833  and  1S36. 
Elias  Derr  had  also  in  some  way  become  interested  with 
Mr.  Brick  in  the  same  business. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Brick  sold  the  property  and  factory 
to  Elias  Derr.  when  he,  Mr.  Brick,  evidently  retired  from 
business.  Elias  Derr  continued  the  business,  and  about  the 
same  time  operated  a  tan  yard  upon  the  same  premises. 
Elias  Derr's  tan  yard  was  as  familiar  and  as  well  known  in 
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the  early  days  of  Pottsville,  as  is  the  Derr  foundry  of  today. 
Several  years  ago  when  the  cupola  of  the  present  foundry 
was  rebuilt,  marks  of  the  old  tan  yard  vats  were  still 
found  in  the  moulding  room.  Mr.  Derr  operated  the  tan- 
nery until  1848,  when  on  April  19th  of  that  year  he  sold 
the  property  to  Joseph  Derr,  at  which  time  the  "Derr  Tan- 
nery" business  was  discontinued.  This  now  brings  us  to 
the  establishment  in  1848  of  the 

DERR  FOUNDRY. 

Contemporary  with  the  establishment  of  this  plant, 
though  more  likely  prior  to  that  date,  there  stood  a  small 
foundry  just  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  old  or  original 
moulding  room.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  owned,  or 
operated  by  Benjamin  F.  Pomeroy,  or  perhaps  by  Pomeroy 
&  Shoemaker,  we  can  gather  nothing  further  concerning  it. 
It  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  existence,  without  leaving 
a  mark  or  vestige,  either  in  the  community  or  in  the  memory 
of  any  person  now  living.  In  this  connection,  we  might  also 
make  mention  of  another  foundry,  located  in  the  yard  of 
the  P.  and  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  under  the  Washington  St.  bridge, 
subsequently  the  site  of  the  old  P.  and  R.  R.  R.  freight 
station  now  removed.  One  of  the  pioneer  citizens  described 
this  foundry  in  the  following  language:  "It  was  a  small 
foundry  down  on  Railroad  street,  down  in  a  swamp.  It 
was  the  first  foundry  in  Pottsville,  and  was  operated  by  a 
man  named  Pittman.  They  made  flat  irons.  As  a  little 
boy,  I  remember  this  foundry."  Assuming  this  statement 
to  be  correct,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  "Shoemaker" 
foundry  and  the  "Pittman*'  foundry  here  noted,  are  the 
two  foundries  referred  to  in  Hazard's  Register  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  February  4th,  1832.  as  among  the  assessed 
properties  of  Pottsville  in  January  of  that  year. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  Derr  acquired  possession  of  the 
property,  he  began  the  erection  of  a  small  foundry,  which 
was  completed  during  the  Fall  of  1848.  Work  was  begun 
in  this  plant  in  November  and  the  first  cast  made  on  De- 
cember 1 2th  of  the  same  year,  1848. 

Joseph  Derr  was  most  ably  assisted  in  establishing  this 
business  by  two  of  his  brothers,  Simon  and  John,  both  of 
whom  had  been  associated  with  him  during  the  erection  of 
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the  building.  After  the  foundry  had  been  in  successful 
operation  for  some  months,  Simon  Derr  returned  to  Ham- 
burg and  assumed  the  foremanship  of  his  brother  Israel's 
foundry  at  that  place.  In  the  early  summer  of  185 1  a 
partnership  in  the  Pottsville  foundry  was  suggested,  and 
Simon  Derr  urged  to  resign  his  Hamburg  position.  This 
he  did,  coming  to  Pottsville  and  on  July  9th,  185 1,  pur- 
chased a  half  interest  in  the  Pottsville  plant.  For  thirteen 
years  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
J.  &  S.  Derr.  They  did  a  thriving  and  prosperous  business, 
each  year  adding  to  the  plant,  both  as  to  buildings  and  pat- 
terns. 

The  old,  or  original  foundry  as  erected  by  Joseph  Derr. 
was  situated  on  George  Street  and  was  of  brick  with  tin 
roof.  It  was  a  square  building  having  a  frontage  on  George 
Street  of  forty-four  feet  by  forty-eight  feet  deep  and  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  present  foundry. 

The  first  cupola,  installed  in  1848,  while  the  foundry 
was  in  course  of  erection,  was  placed  at  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  moulding  room.  It  was  simply  a  boiler  iron 
jacket  lined  with  ordinary  building  brick,  and  was  perfectly 
straight  and  plain  on  the  outside.  The  cupola  proper,  not 
including  the  stack,  was  about  seven  and  one-half  feet  high, 
by  forty-two  inches  outside  diameter.  The  inside  diameter 
in  the  clear  was  about  twenty-seven  inches,  the  difference 
in  these  diameters  being  taken  up  by  the  brick  lining.  It 
was  constructed  with  three  tuyers,  or  blast  pipes,  one  of 
which  was  at  the  back,  and  one  at  either  side  of  the  cupola. 
With  reference  to  its  melting  capacity,  it  would  now  prob- 
ably be  classed  as  of  one,  or  one  and  one-half  ton  capacity. 
The  stack,  which  was  built  of  brick,  had  its  foundation  on 
a  heavy  square  iron  plate,  which  plate  was  supported  by 
four  iron  columns,  thus  rendering  the  stack  independent  of 
the  cupola  proper.  This  odd  looking  but  substantial  struc- 
ture remained  in  its  original  position  until  1906. 

The  blast  was  furnished  by  a  small,  common,  ordinary 
fan  such  as  was  then  in  general  use,  particularly  around 
the  mines.  Both  the  cupola  and  the  fan  were  of  home 
construction. 

There  being  no  space  provided  in  the  moulding  room 
for   the  charging  floor,  a   small   independent   building   for 
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this  purpose  was  erected  on  the  outside  of  the  main  foun- 
dry, just  south  of  the  cupola.  It  \Vas  a  low  brick  structure 
with  tin  roof,  six  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long,  barely 
large  enough  to  meet  its  requirements.  Cupola,  fan  and 
charging  room,  all  well  fulfilled  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  and  with  occasional  necessary  repairs,  remained  in 
constant  use  until  September,  1906,  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty-eight  years,  during  which  time  thousands  of  tons  of 
molten  iron  were  furnished  to  this  little  plant. 

Finally,  after  all  these  years  of  service,  the  management 
in  1906  deemed  it  advisable  to  replace  this  equipment  with 
a  larger  and  more  modern  one.  Accordingly  in  September 
of  that  year,  a  Whiting  cupola,  size  3,  of  five  ton  capacity, 
was  installed.  The  original  fan  was  replaced  by  a  forty- 
five  inch  Buffalo  blower,  and  an  entire  change  made  in  that 
part  of  the  building  to  accommodate  these  alterations  and 
improvements. 

In  1911  the  first  cupola,  which  for  a  short  time  had 
been  discarded,  was  modernized,  rebuilt  and  again  pressed 
into  service.  The  addition  of  a  ''Blast  Distributor"  in- 
creased its  original  melting  capacity  to  about  a  two  and  a 
half  ton  cupola.  It  was  erected  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
then  greatly  enlarged  moulding  room,  and  was  designed  to 
be  operated  either  independently,  or  if  needed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  five  ton  cupola  then  in  use.  Thus  the  plant 
was  prepared  to  run  large  or  small  heats,  as  the  class  of 
work  might  require. 

The  motive  power,  from  the  early  days  to  the  present 
time,  is  furnished  by  a  twenty  horse  power  engine,  built 
by  the  Washington  Iron  Works,  of  Pottsville,  of  which 
James  Wren  was  the  proprietor.  This  engine,  though  of 
old  type  and  very  heavy,  has  always  proved  satisfactory. 

The  original  boiler  was  a  walled  in  horizontal  boiler 
of  the  return  flue  type,  and  though  many  times  patched  and 
repaired,  did  service  until  May,  1900,  when  a  forty  horse 
power  upright  tubular  boiler  was  installed.  Ten  years  later, 
19 10,  this  boiler  was  again  replaced  by  a  similar  one  of 
equal  size  and  capacity. 

When  the  plant  was  first  established  there  were  but 
few  men  employed.  The  business  being  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  a  factory  of  this  kind  very 
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limited,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  for  some  time  the  firm 
had  quite  a  struggle  for  existence.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
improvements  made  and  only  the  rougher  and  commoner 
class  of  work  manufactured.  In  other  words  the  field  was 
small  and  according  to  the  expression  so  frequently  used, 
it  was  a  question  of  "Creep  before  you  run."  But  the  Derr 
brothers  were  not  discouraged.  They  worked  nobly  to- 
gether, and  it  was  not  long  before  their  united  efforts  gave 
evidence  of  success,  so  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  found  the  "Derr  Foundry" 
well  established  and  taking  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
industries  of  Pottsville. 

The  firm  very  soon  began  the  manufacturing  of  stoves. 
These  were  principally  of  the  step  stove  type,  which  then 
were  the  leading  style  stoves  in  the  market,  but  which  long 
since  have  passed  out  of  date.  Other  stoves  manufactured 
by  the  firm  were  of  the  low  hearth  and  high  hearth  types. 
These  three  patterns  were  then  the  only  style  cook  stoves 
known.  They  also  made  a  line  of  heating  stoves  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  were  in  the  market  at  that  time,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  other  iron  work,  caldrons,  hollow  ware, 
sleigh  soles,  etc.  The  iron  cemetery  railings,  still  occasion- 
ally seen  in  some  of  the  older  cemeteries,  was  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  this  plant,  and  in  appearance  their 
line  of  designs  surpassed  many  that  were  sent  here  from 
other  places.  When  making  these  railings  it  was  a  com- 
mon and  rather  amusing  expression  among  the  foundry  men, 
"Even  if  we  are  dull  and  have  no  work  for  the  living,  we 
can  work  for  the  dead."  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Derr  at 
one  time  told  the  writer  that  while  he  had  lost  thousands 
of  dollars  in  business,  he  had  never  lost  one  cent  in  iron 
cemetery  railings.  He  never  questioned  the  payment  when 
an  order  was  given,  and  frequently  said  that  whoever 
would  order  work  for  their  loved  ones  who  had  passed 
away,  would  always  see  that  it  was  paid  for.  This  asser- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Derr  proved  true  during  his  entire 
business  life.  Another  great  product  of  the  plant  was  cast 
iron  water  pipes.  Miles  and  miles  of  these  were  manufac- 
tured, the  sizes  being  two  inch,  three  inch  and  four  inch 
At  that  time  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  pipe  used  in  this 
section  larger  than  four  inch.    What  a  contrast  to  the  sizes 


of  today.  In  our  own  city  we  have  now  in  service,  pipes 
as  large  as  twenty  inches,  while  still  larger  sizes  are  manu- 
factured, sixty  inch  pipe  being  the  maximum  size. 

Still  another  important  and  well  received  product  of 
this  plant  was  the  "Derr  Fire  Plug."  These  fire  hydrants 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  185 1,  and  for  many  years 
were  the  only  fire  hydrant  used  in  the  town  of  Pottsville. 
This  encouragement  to  home  industry  largely  induced  some 
of  our  neighboring  towns,  notably  Minersville  and  St.  Clair. 
to  adopt  the  "Derr  Plug."  These  fire  hydrants  are  strong, 
durable  and  of  simple  construction.  At  many  a  fire  they 
have  filled  every  requirement.  In  fact  they  have  for  more 
than  sixty  years  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  frequent 
service,  long  and  continuous  usage.  The  original  plug  was 
rather  unsightly  and  being  unnecessarily  large  formed  some 
obstruction  on  the  sidewaik.  Hence  it  was  about  the  year 
1896,  under  direction  of  a  committee  of  Council,  that  these 
hydrants  were  greatly  improved,  and  presented  a  much 
neater  appearance.  About  the  same  time,  a  thorough  can- 
vass was  made  of  the  town  of  Pottsville  with  reference  to 
ascertaining  the  number  of  plugs  then  in  service.  The  re- 
sult of  this  canvass  established  the  fact  that  there  were  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  fire  hydrants  in  the  town,  of 
which  number  thirty-six  represented  seven  different  manu- 
facturers. The  balance  of  the  hydrants,  one  hundred  and 
two,  in  number,  were  of  the  Derr  make. 

With  the  introduction  of  stove  work,  came  the  installa- 
tion of  the  "Tumbler"  or  cleaning  mill,  and  the  little  cast- 
ing cleaning  boy  turned  much  of  his  work  into  the  new 
machine. 

About  the  year  1853  a  tin  and  sheet  iron  department 
was  added  to  the  plant  which  greatly  increased  the  business. 
All  sorts  of  tin  ware  was  manufactured,  together  with 
sheet  iron  work  of  every  description,  not  heavier  than 
number  20  guage.  Tin  roofing  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant as  well  as  profitable  features  of  this  department,  as  was 
also  all  furnace  and  contract  work  of  which  tin  or  sheet 
iron  formed  a  part.  This  branch  of  the  business  furnished 
constant  work  for  quite  a  corps  of  men. 

In  the  same  year,  1853,  Simon  Derr  invented  a  small 
double  heater,  and  thus  gave  to  the  world  a  style  of  stove 
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heretofore  unknown.     As  James  Watt  noticed  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  tea  kettle  lid  and  thereby  solved  the  mystery  and 
power  of   steam,   so   Simon   Derr,   standing  over   a   small 
knot  hole  in  the  floor  of  an  old  building,  put  into  practice 
the  law  of  heat.     The  story  of  this  invention  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  public.     On  one  of  the  vacant  lots 
near  the   corner  of   East   Norwegian   and   George   Streets, 
there  stood  an  old  frame  building,  the  lower  floor  of  which 
wras  used  for  an  office,  while  the  second  floor  served  as  a 
storage  room.    The  first  floor,  or  office  room,  was  heated  by 
a  common  iron  cylinder  stove.     The  ceiling  of  this   room 
was  not  plastered.    There  was  no  heat  on  the  second  floor. 
One  cold  brisk  morning  in  the  winter  of  1853,  Simon  Derr 
was  in  the  upper  room  of  this  building,  and  in  walking 
across   the   floor,  noticed   quite   a   current  of   heat   coming 
up  through  a  knot  hole  in  the  floor.    For  the  time  he  passed 
it  by  without  thought.     But  during  the  day  the  matter  came 
to  his  mind  again,  and  going  back  to  the  room,  he  went  to 
the  same  spot  and  noticed  the  warm  air  still  coming  through 
the  small  opening.     For  some  time  he  stood  there  thinking 
— thinking  and  wondering  why  heat  came  through  so  small 
an  opening  in  the  floor.     This  gave  rise  to  deeper  thought 
and  at  once  he  sought  to  devise  some  means  whereby  the 
heat  generated  in  the  room  below,  might  be  concentrated, 
and  conducted  through  a  larger  opening  to  the  second  floor, 
and  thus  heat  that  room.     Thought  followed  thought,  and 
suggestion  after  suggestion  presented  itself.     The  more  he 
pondered  over  the  matter,  the  more  he  thought  it  could  be 
done.     Mr.  Derr,  being  a  practical  moulder,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  put  his  theory  into  operation,  and  one  morning 
very  early  before  any  of  the   workmen   arrived,  he  went 
into  the  foundry  and  moulded  a  stove  bottom  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre  of  it,  large  enough  to  insert  a  three  inch  iron 
pipe.     This  work  he  did  himself  for  a  two-fold  purpose; 
first  to  keep  his  idea  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  secondly  so 
he  might  not  be  annoyed  by  idle  questions,  because  he  was 
not  encouraged,  but  rather  discouraged  in  his  new  under- 
taking.    When  the  bottom  had  been  cast,  and  again  taking 
the  early  morning  hours  for  his  work,  he  placed  the  stove 
in  the  office,  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  ran  the  three  inch 
pipe  through  the  cylinder  or  fire  pot  of  the  stove,  with  one 
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end  extending  into  the  cellar  while  the  other  end  extended 
through  the  top  of  the  sheet  iron  body.  Mr.  Derr's  idea  was 
to  furnish  cold  air  from  the  cellar,  let  it  become  heated  by 
passing  through  the  pipe,  which  was  of  course  surrounded 
by  the  fire,  and  then  conduct  the  hot  air  to  the  second  floor 
by  means  of  a  tin  pipe  connected  to  the  top  end  of  the  iron 
pipe.  He  had  just  completed  his  labors  when  the  men  began 
to  arrive.  This  curious  looking  stove  was  inspected  by  ail 
and  many  were  the  comments,  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able, passed  about  the  strange  object.  The  principle  was 
correct  and  Mr.  Derr  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
heated  the  second  story  quite  comfortably. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  new  obstacle  now  presented 
itself,  and  to  his  great  dismay  he  found  that  the  fire  would 
die  out  during  the  night,  necessitating  the  making  of  a 
fresh  fire  every  morning.  This  of  course  was  a  serious 
matter  and  his  work  could  not  be  pronounced  a  success. 
After  many  experiments  to  overcome  this  difficulty  he  was 
almost  ready  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  him  that  if  the  iron  pipe  were  entirely  removed, 
and  in  its  place  a  sheet  iron  casting  placed  around  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder,  he  might  have  the  same  result  as 
to  heat  and  possibly  overcome  the  trouble.  This  he  did 
and  at  once  the  mystery  was  solved.  The  experiment 
proved  a  success,  and  the  small  house  heater  was  now 
established  and  in  a  crude  form  ready  for  the  market. 

While  planning  and  experimenting  in  this  matter,  he 
was  many  times  asked  why  he  was  wasting  his  time  in  that 
way,  but  those  who  questioned  his  theory  soon  learned  that 
he  had  put  into  practice  a  principle  that  would  never  die. 
Thus  came  into  the  market  the  celebrated  Derr  Heaters, 
which  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  have  proved  a 
remarkable  success.  The  heater  has  meen  manufactured 
not  only  for  home  trade,  but  for  other  territories.  When 
this  stove  was  first  made,  the  Derr  people  were  not  in  a 
position  to  make  their  own  patterns,  as  the  cost  of  stove 
patterns  then  as  now,  was  very  expensive.  They  looked 
around  among  the  different  foundries  and  came  across  a 
base  and  a  cylinder  which  with  a  little  alteration  could  be 
built  into  the  desired  heater.  These  parts  were  found  in  a 
stove  manufactured  by  Abbott  &  Lawrence,  and  was  known 
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to  the  trade  as  an  Abbott  &  Lawrence  Base  Burner.  These 
people  at  that  time  operated  one  of  the  largest  stove  foun- 
dries in  Philadelphia.  At  first  these  bases  were  purchased 
in  small  lots,  but  the  demand  for  the  Derr  heaters  soon 
became  so  great,  and  the  orders  to  Abbott  &  Lawrence  so 
large  and  so  frequent,  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
Philadelphia  people.  They  inquired,  "What  in  the  world 
are  you  doing  with  all  these  bases?  They  are  out  of  date 
long  ago,  and  we  hardly  have  sale  for  one  of  them,  while 
you  are  selling  so  many."  Mr.  Simon  Derr,  of  whom  the 
inquiry  was  made,  simply  but  truthfully  replied,  "We  find 
sale  for  them."  Finally,  the  demand  for  these  heaters 
became  so  great  that  the  Derr  firm  was  warranted  in  mak- 
ing their  own  patterns.  This  they  did  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  then  placed  upon  the  market  a  much  neater 
heater.  Thereafter  they  manufactured  the  entire  heater 
in  their  own  plant. 

Record  credits  the  late  James  H.  GracfT,  Esq.,  of 
Pottsville,  at  one  time  a  prominent  attorney  at  the  Schuylkill 
County  Bar,  with  the  purchase  of  the  first  Derr  heater. 
Since  that  time  their  name  is  legion. 

This  heater,  with  some  improvements,  is  still  manu- 
factured, and  though,  through  all  these  years,  many  others 
have  come  upon  the  market,  none  have  surpassed  the  old 
"Derr  Heater"  for  efficiency  and  durability;  certainly  none 
rival  it  in  age. 

There  is  an  amusing  incident  connected  with  the  in- 
vention of  this  heater.  So  well  was  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  built  received,  that  the  invention  was 
copied  in  Philadelphia.  A  Pottsville  rival  stove  dealer, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  his  time,  purchased  one  of  the  Deri- 
heaters,  sent  it  to  a  then  large  and  prominent  stove  foundry 
in  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  having  it  copied.  This  was 
done,  and  the  following  year  there  appeared  upon  the  mar- 
ket, manufactured  by  this  Philadelphia  firm,  a  heater  very 
similar  to  the  Derr  Heater.  The  Derr  Heater  was  marked 
J  &  S  Derr,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  while  the  only  name  or  mark 
on  the  copied  Philadelphia  heater,  was  "Pat.  1S57."  Ob- 
serve that  it  was  not  marked  "Patented",  but  simply  "Pat." 
The  patent  laws  then  required  the  word  to  be  spelled  in 
full,  and  the  Philadelphia  people  fearing  that  they  might  be 
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infringing  upon  the  Derr's  right  to  this  heater,  and  to  avoid 
any  possible  trouble,  they  abbreviated  the  word.  If  Mr. 
Derr's  invention  of  the  small  double  heater  had  been  pat- 
ented, this  incident  would  not  have  occurred,  but  in  lieu 
thereof,  he,  himself,  would  have  reaped  the  profits  of  his 
ingenuity,  so  largely  shared  in  after  time  by  many  other 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

Thus  we  have  the  story  of  the  invention,  and  the  first 
manufacture  of  the  small  double  heater.  Previous  to  this 
time  there  were  any  number  of  single  heating  stoves  in  the 
market,  but  not  one  of  the  small  double  heater  type.  The 
invention  belongs  to  a  Hamburg  boy.  who  early  in  life  made 
Pottsville  his  adopted  home,  while  the  first  one  of  such 
heaters  to  be  manufactured  can  be  credited  to  a  Pottsville 
industry. 

On  April  1st,  1S64,  Joseph  Derr  withdrew  from  the 
firm  and  began  the  erection  of  another  foundry  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Coal  and  East  Norwegian  Streets,  where  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  passenger  station  now  stands. 

Simon  Derr  then  purchased  Joseph  Derr's  interest  and 
continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  "Simon 
Derr/'  He  at  once  greatly  enlarged  the  plant  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  addition  of  many  new  patterns, 
and  by  generally  infusing  new  and  advanced  ideas  into  the 
business.  As  early  as  June  of  the  same  year,  1864,  he  began 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  foundry.  This  was  the 
building  added  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plant  and 
which  later  was  known  as  the  warehouse.  It  was  finished 
and  occupied  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  cost  nineteen 
hundred  dollars. 

The  following  year,  1865,  another  new  building  was 
erected,  this  being  known  as  the  front  building  and  com- 
prised the  two  store  rooms,  tin  shop  and  office.  This  was 
completed  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  at  a  cost  of  thirty- 
two  hundred  dollars.  The  entire  plant  was  now  under  one 
continuous  roof  and  with  the  exception  of  the  moulding 
room  proper,  all  of  the  buildings  are  of  two  stories.  Bar- 
ring some  frame  shedding,  all  the  buildings  are  of  brick 
with  tin  roofs.  These  have  an  aggregate  floor  surface  of 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  square  feet,  while  the  plant  with 
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its  appurtenances  and  the  necessary  storage  yards,  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  one  acre  of  ground. 

Shortly  after  Simon  Derr  became  the  sole  owner  of 
the  plant  there  came  a  year  of  unparalleled  success.  More 
stoves  were  manufactured  and  sold  in  that  year  than  during 
any  preceding  year.  In  one  month,  during  the  Fall  of  that 
year,  nearly  four  hundred  stoves  had  been  shipped  from 
this  little  factory.  This  fact  was  published  as  showing  the 
product  of  one  of  the  leading  Pottsville  industries,  thereby 
showing  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  town.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  following  year,  several  new  foundries 
were  established  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley. 

Again  in  August,  1885,  realizing  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional store  room,  the  work  room  of  the  tin  shop,  which  up 
to  this  time  had  occupied  the  west  room  of  the  main  or 
lower  floor,  was  now  transferred  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
same  building.  By  this  change  a  second  store  room  was 
acquired,  which  was  quite  an  advantage,  as  it  afforded  much 
better  facilities  for  the  display  of  stoves. 

During  the  Fall  of  1885,  Mr.  Derr  placed  upon  the 
market  a  handsome  nickel  trimmed  stove  of  the  low  hearth 
type.  Additional  stove  patterns  were  again  added  to  the 
stock  in  1901,  when  in  that  year  an  entire  set  of  five  new 
cellar  furnaces  were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $2100.00. 
These  patterns  were  again  slightly  altered  in  1905.  The 
small  Derr  Double  Heaters,  as  manufactured  by  J.  &  S. 
Derr,  were  also  improved  in  1877  and  again  about  the 
year  1898.  Thus  the  Derr  heaters  and  furnaces  can  now 
be  placed  with  all  first  class  stoves  of  this  character. 

The  stable  accommodations  until  1S87  being  rather 
poor  and  inadequate,  a  substantial  two-story  brick  building 
was  erected  near  the  engine  room  during  the  summer  of 
that  year.  While  this  building  was  intended  to  serve  for 
a  time  as  a  stable,  the  primary  reason  for  building 
it  in  such  a  substantial  manner,  and  so  near  the  engine 
house,  was  with  a  view  of  later  converting  the  building 
into  a  machine  shop. 

Another  new  department  was  created  by  adding  to  the 
plant  in  December,  1S98,  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  a  ven- 
ture that  for  a  long  time  proved  successful.  In  many 
cases,  this  branch  of  the  business  is  run  in  connection  with 
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tinning,  though  in  this  case  the  plumbing  department  was 
ever  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  the  business,  and  in 
no  way  identified  with  the  tinning  department,  only  plumb- 
ers who  having  regularly  learned  the  trade  being  employed. 
The  plumbing  department  was  located  on  the  second  floor 
in  one  of  the  rear  buildings,  while  the  display  room  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  west  front  store  room  on  Norwegian 
Street. 

Many  other  minor  improvements  and  alterations  to 
buildings,  patterns,  etc.,  were  made  at  various  times,  all 
tending  towards  the  advancement  of  the  plant.  The  work 
at  the  present  day  is  substantially  the  same  as  when  the 
plant  was  first  organized,  excepting,  in  so  far  as  dead 
patterns  have  been  dropped,  and  new  ones  taking  their 
places  as  the  trade  demanded. 

A  feature  particularly  worthy  of  note  is  the  remark- 
able unanimity  among  the  men,  and  the  careful  and  effi- 
cient work  of  the  various  foremen  engaged  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  plant.  For  many  years  the  interest  of 
the  foundry  department  was  most  faithfully  and  ably 
cared  for  by  John  Derr,  a  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
business  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  remaining  faithful 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  April  30th,  1882. 

The  tin  and  sheet  iron  department  was  also  equally 
well  managed  by  a  nephew,  John  J.  Derr,  who  in  August, 
1856,  entered  the  employ  of  his  Uncles  at  a  salary  of  $1.50 
per  week.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  John  J.  and  by 
his  kind  and  genial  disposition  grew  in  favor  with  the  firm 
and  his  fellow  workmen.  He  early  became  foreman  of  the 
tin  shop,  and  until  his  removal  from  Pottsville  to  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana,  November  2nd,  1871,  proved  faithful  to 
every  trust  reposed  in  him. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  our  narrative  without 
also  referring  to  the  faithfulness  of  many  of  its  men. 
Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  all  through  the  business 
life  of  this  plant,  from  1848  to  the  present  day,  there  has1 
never  been  a  serious  disagreement  between  employer  and 
employees.  This  unanimity  which  again  we  are  pleased  to 
refer  to,  has  always  been  a  remarkable  feature.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  continuous  employment  of  men  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  which  in  some  cases  has  been  from  twenty 
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to  forty-five  years.  Notably  among  these,  are  William  \V. 
Stevenson  and  Bernard  Keenan,  both  having  given  to  this 
plant  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  remaining  faithful 
until  compelled  to  yield  to  ailments  superinduced  by  old 
age.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the 
name  of  one  still  living.  One  faithful  not  only  to  his  em- 
ployer but  faithful  to  his  country — Hugh  M.  Stevenson. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  J.  &  S.  Derr  on  October  9th, 
i860,  and  answered  the  call  of  his  country  with  the  First 
Defenders  in  April,  1861.  Returning  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1865,  he  again  resumed  his  old  position,  which  Simon 
Derr  had  reserved  for  him,  and  retained  the  same  until 
he  too  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  ravages  of  Time.  Are 
not  such  evidences  of  loyalty  worthy  of  note?  Are  they 
not  monuments  of  true,  fair  and  upright  dealings  upon  the 
part  of  both  employer  and  employee  ?    We  think  they  are. 

In  all  the  years  of  this  plant's  experience,  the  strike 
question  has  never  been  discussed  within  its  walls.  Dur- 
ing the  agitation  of  the  eight  hour  law  there  was  a  deter- 
mined effort  made  by  a  large  body  of  strikers  to  compel 
the  men  of  the  Derr  foundry  to  quit  work  and  join  their 
ranks.  Upon  one  occasion,  about  July,  1868,  word  was 
received  at  the  foundry  that  a  number  of  men  headed  by 
drum  and  fife,  had  marched  through  the  Heckscherville 
Valley,  into  Minersville  and  compelled  the  foundry  at  that 
place,  which  was  then  operated  by  Gartley  &  Fox,  to  sus- 
pend. Next,  visiting  Pottsville,  they  went  to  the  Pott  & 
Vastine  foundry  and  there  accomplishing  the  same  result, 
were  now  enroute  to  the  Derr  foundry.  The  foreman. 
John  Derr,  hearing  of  this,  hurriedly  closed  the  large  gates, 
barred  all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  requested  the  men 
to  remain  at  their  work.  They  stated  that  they  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  had,  and  were  still 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  their  employer,  and  had  no  desire 
to  turn  out.  With  perhaps  one  single  exception,  this  was 
the  unanimous  expression,  and  all  agreed  to  remain  loyal 
to  their  employers.  The  one  strike  sympathizer  promptlv 
saw  his  error  and  as  quickly  yielded  to  the  better  judgment 
of  his  fellow  workmen.  There  was  no  suspension  and  the 
mob  left  the  premises  without  accomplishing  their  end. 

In  all  the  past  sixty-five  years  this  plant  has  never  been 
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visited  by  a  destructive  fire  nor  has  any  serious  accident, 
save  one,  occurred  to  any  of  its  employees.  We  speak  of 
this  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,  but  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  the  men  for  their  faithful  watchfulness  and 
with  still  deeper  gratitude  to  Him,  who  controls  and  directs 
the  ways  and  destinies  of  all  His  creatures. 

We  might  record  several  slight  fires,  but  only  one  of 
any  note.  A  fire  occurred  about  half  past  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  November  12th,  1884.  This  fire  originated 
in  the  coffee  roastery  of  Heber  DeLong,  situated  on  Line 
Alley,  and  destroying  that  building  entirely,  communicated 
to  and  destroyed  part  of  a  frame  shed  belonging  to  the 
Simon  Derr  foundry,  together  with  a  number  of  flasks  and 
a  small  stock  of  lumber  stored  there  for  pattern  use.  The 
loss  was  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  on  which  there 
was  no  insurance.  This  was  the  largest  and  practically 
the  only  fire. 

The  accident  above  referred  to  occurred  about  the 
year  1858  or  1859  to  John  Derr,  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  foreman  of  the  foundry.  He  was  looking 
down  into  what  is  commonly  known  among  moulders,  as 
a  pop  or  rising  gate,  when  a  small  ball  of  molten  iron 
burst  through  a  vent  hole  and  struck  Mr.  Derr  in  the  eye. 
This  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  eye.  His  sufferings  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 

The  office  was  several  times  burglarized  but  in  neither 
case  was  anything  taken,  nor  much  damage  done.  One  of 
these  burglaries  occurred  during  the  night  of  November 
10th,  1885,  the  most  serious,  and  only  damage  being  the 
blowing  open  of  the  outer  safe  door.  The  inner  door  was 
not  disturbed,  consequently  the  contents  of  the  safe  re- 
mained intact.    No  clue  to  this  robbery  was  ever  discovered. 

After  a  long  and  busy  life,  Simon  Derr  died  Septem- 
ber 26th,  189 1,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Though  stricken 
with  partial  paralysis  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  18S9,  he 
was  able  to  attend  to  his  business  until  Friday  evening, 
September  4th,  1S91,  when  about  seven  o'clock  of  that 
evening  he  was  again  stricken  while  in  his  office,  from 
which  attack  he  died  three  weeks  later.  Thus  he  remained 
active,  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  work  he  so 
much  loved,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  entire  life. 
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Mr.  Derr  was  a  man  of  many  sterling  qualities.  He 
was  noted  for  his  integrity,  his  mild  temperament  and  his 
kind  and  sympathetic  disposition,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  has  been  truly 
said  of  him,  "He  lived  a  God-fearing  life;  he  died  the 
life  he  lived." 

After  Mr.  Derr's  death  the  business  was  continued  by 
the  Executor  as  the  "Simon  Derr  Estate",  until  December 
2nd,  1892.  From  that  time  until  March  1st,  1906,  the 
plant  was  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  "Simon  Derr 
Stove  Works."  It  was  during  this  period  of  fourteen 
years,  that  many  repairs  and  improvements  were  made. 
During  the  Spring  of  1904,  emery  wheels,  a  drill  press, 
and  various  kinds  of  smaller  machinery  were  installed. 
The  cellar  furnaces  of  1901 — 1905,  previously  referred  to, 
were  built  and  placed  upon  the  market.  These  at  once 
met  with  marked  success,  and  encouraged  the  firm  in  mak- 
ing a  variety  of  other  new  patterns. 

In  the  existence  of  every  manufactory,  as  well  as  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  there  are  seasons  of  social  pleasure. 
Such  an  occasion  presented  itself  at  the  time  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Derr  Stove  Works.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  affairs  in  the  history  of  the  plant  and 
was  fittingly  celebrated  December  12th,  1898.  The  factory 
was  closed  for  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  all  hands, 
as  the  guests  of  the  proprietor,  journeyed  to  the  home  of 
Charles  Riland,  Long  Run  Valley,  the  famous  chicken 
and  waffle  resort  for  Pottsville  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Riland  were  found  at  their  best,  while  the  table  fairly 
groaned  with  its  weight  of  turkeys,  waffles  and  every  good 
thing  imaginable  pertaining  to  a  well  regulated  dinner. 
Needless  to  say  that  all  did  full  justice,  and  the  day  closed 
with  best  wishes  from  all  to  all. 

Closely  following  this  event  was  one  of  even  greater 
pleasure  to  employer  and  employees.  This  was  the  presen- 
tation of  a  handsome  black,  ebony,  gold  headed  cane,  by 
the  employees  to  their  employer,  on  December  24th,  of 
the  same  year,  1898.  The  cane  is  engraved  as  follows: 
"Presented  to  Chas.  F.  Derr  by  his  Employees.  50th 
Anniversary,  Dec.  12,  1898."  The  men  had  gathered  in 
the  main  store  room  when  Mr.  Derr  was  called  to  meet 
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them.  The  late  Major  Levi  Huber,  a  mutual  friend,  was 
present,  and  on  behalf  of  the  men,  made  the  presentation. 
His  remarks  were  so  fitting  and  so  appropriate  that  all 
were  deeply  affected.  The  reader  will  pardon  the  mention 
of  these  matters,  but  they  are  spoken  of  to  confirm  the 
kindly  feeling  and  unanimity  of  action  which  has  always 
been  a  feature  of  the  plant. 

Not  only  has  this  kindly  feeling,  this  fair  and  upright 
treatment  been  confined  to  the  employees  within  the  grim 
old  walls  and  rusty  windows  of  the  factory,  but  the  same 
courtesies  have  ever  been  extended  to  all  persons  whose 
business  in  any  way  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  firm. 
The  plant  has  always  been  favorably  known  for  its  integ- 
rity, its  fair  and  straightforward  business  dealings ;  also 
for  its  many  and  diversified  products.  It  has  often  satis- 
factorily answered  many  a  customer's  query ;  has  supplied 
many  a  want,  and  many  times  has  furnished  that  which 
could  not  be  found  elsewhere  or  if  found,  could  not  be 
obtained  without  great  difficulty.  In  fact,  it  has  long  been 
known  as  the  place  where  almost  everything  pertaining  to 
stoves  and  light  foundry  work  could  be  found. 

This  old  industry  can  best  be  defined  in  the  language 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  farmer,  many  of  whom  have 
been  lifelong  customers  of  the  place  and  whose  loyalty 
has  only  been  second  to  that  of  its  employees:  "Ga  on  die 
Darra  Foundery,  won  du's  net  dort  griega  konsht,  don 
knosht's  narriets  griega." 

On  May  26th,  1906,  the  plant  was  re-organized  and  a 
new  company  formed,  the  name  of  the  corporation  being 
"PottsviUe  Foundry  &  Stove  Company."  On  the  same  day 
application  was  made  for  the  incoqjoration  of  the  same 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing, buying,  selling,  and  dealing  in  stoves,  ranges, 
heaters,  and  general  castings  from  iron,  brass  and  other 
metals ;  tin  roofing,  tinware,  sheet  iron,  plumbing  work  and 
supplies,  together  with  foundry  and  machine  work  gener- 
ally. 

The  charter  for  this  company  was  granted  by  Samuel 
W.  Pennypacker,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  July  12th, 
1906.  The  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators  and  stock- 
holders of  the  new  company  was  held  on  August  2nd,  1900, 
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when  S.  Forry  Laucks,  of  York,  Pa.,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; Charles  F.  Derr,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Secretary  & 
Treasurer;  and  Frank  S.  MacMullen,  of  York,  Pa.,  Man- 
ager. The  business  is  therefore  now  conducted  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  "Pottsville  Foundry  &  Stove  Company," 
and  along  the  same  lines. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  Derr  Foundry  has  had  a  business 
career  at  one  and  the  same  place  of  nearly  sixty-five  years, 
dating  from  December  12th,  1848,  to  the  present  day,  May 
28th,  1913. 
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Some  Old  Documents. 


Read  Before  the  Society  March  26th,  1913,  by  William  H.  Newell. 


In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  our  library,  stored  away  on 
the  shelves  and  in  cases,  are  a  number  of  old  documents, 
books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts. 

These  old  papers  have  been  saved  from  destruction 
through   the   vigilance    of    the    members   of   this    society. 

Together  they  form  a  complete  record  of  this  county, 
and  a  perfect  picture  of  bygone  days. 

Forest  days  of  Indians,  the  log  cabin  and  frontier. 
fort.  Days  of  industrial  development  when  the  miner,  the 
adventurer  and  the  free-booter  came  into  the  county.  Days 
of  strife,  foreign  and  domestic ;  when  the  whole  region  was 
under  arms.  Days  of  bloody  vendetta.  And  days  of 
witch-craft  and  magic. 

From  the  mists  of  Shadowland  the  men  and  women 
of  the  past  come  to  life  again. 

Big  Jack,  last  of  the  Indians,  again  gives  his  war- 
whoop  at  sunset.  Nico  Allen,  the  Schuylkill  Leatherstock- 
ing,  once  more  tramps  over  the  hills  loaded  with  game. 
And  Dollie  Miller  is  again  as  young  and  beautiful  as  she 
was  on  the  night  she  danced  with  Washington. 

Among  these  papers  are  some  relating  to  an  organiza- 
tion now  almost  forgotten,  the  old  militia.  There  was  in 
this  county  in  early  times,  a  strong  and  well  equipped  mi- 
litia brigade.  It  was  of  course  very  deficient  in  organiza- 
tion and  discipline,  but  was  made  up  of  good  material,  as 
was  proven  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars. 

It  was  the  only  force  in  the  county  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  State  Constables 
or  Coal  &  Iron  Police. 

When  the  county  was  the  field  of  action,  for  those 
genial  outlaws,  the  Schuylkill  Rangers ;  and  the  taste  for 


smashing  heads  was  even  more  widely  developed  than  at 
present. 

There  were  wild  characters  in  those  days  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  and  life  was  strenuous. 

On  the  roster  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  December 
5th,  1846,  is  the  name  of  J.  Egbert  Farnum,  a  man  whose 
life  would  furnish  material  for  a  romance  or  drama. 
Years  ago  Egbert  Farnum  drifted  into  Potts ville  from  no- 
where in  particular  and  soon  became  celebrated  for  his 
wild,  reckless  character.  He  served  during  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  the  Washington  Artillery,  B  Company,  First 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  was  a  fine  soldier.  Afterwards 
he  became  a  Filibuster,  and  accompanied  Walker  in  his 
attempt  to  conquer  Nicaraugua.  The  expedition  failed, 
and  the  raiders  were  captured  and  only  saved  from  execu- 
tion by  the  United  States  government  bringing  them  home. 

Farnum  then  entered  the  slave  trade  and  became  the 
captain  of  the  slaver  "Wanderer."  When  imprisoned  by 
the  Government  he  escaped  from  confinement  and  got 
away,  ship  and  all. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  Farnum  joined  the  Federal 
Army  and  soon  became  a  colonel,  serving  with  great  credit 
until  hostilities  were  ended. 

Egbert  Farnum  has  long  since  passed  away;  and  is 
forgotten ;  but  filibuster,  slaver  and  outlaw  that  he  was,  he 
adds  another  name  to  Schuylkill  County's  long  roll  of 
honor,  of  those  who  did  their  duty  to  their  country. 

Another  well  known  character  in  those  days  was  Mr. 
Hawkins,  musician  for  the  Marion  Rifles.  He  was  a  col- 
ored gentleman  and  his  calling  was  thus  stated  on  the  sign 
above  his  door : 

ALEXANDER  HAWKINS, 

"ESTATIC    BARBER    and    PHYSIOGNOMICAL 

HAIRDRESSER." 

It  was  a  martial  and  inspiring  sight  to  see  Mr.  Haw- 
kins march  down  Mahantongo  Street,  playing  a  waltz  on 
his  bugle,  at  the  head  of  the  Rifles.  "Soldiers  in  peace  and 
citizens  in  war",  their  arms  at  "port",  and  their  captain 
telling  them  in  glowing  and  sulphurous  language  what  he 
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thought  of  them,  because  the  whole  company  imagined 
themselves  to  be  officers. 

There  are  in  the  library  the  original  rosters  of  the 
First  Troop  of  Schuylkill  County  Cavalry,  and  of  the 
Washington  Artillery. 

The  First  Troop  was  an  organization  that,  gorgeously 
uniformed  and  well  mounted,  pranced  and  clanked  around 
the  town  in  the  50's  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  citizens 
on  foot,  including  small  boys. 

The  Washington  Artillery  has  a  national  reputation, 
it  having  been  one  of  the  five  companies  that  reached 
Washington  April  18th,  1861,  in  response  to  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  for  the  Washington  Artillery  was 
organized  in  1840  as  a  company  of  Heavy  or  Foot  Artil- 
lery, armed  as  infantry.  The  original  By-Laws  give  a 
complete  data  of  the  organization  of  the  command.  The 
arms  were  furnished  by  the  Government,  but  all  other 
equipment  was  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  Breaches 
of  discipline  were  punished  by  fines,  of  the  same  amount 
in  all  cases,  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  except  drunkenness 
on  parade,  when  the  offender  paid  $1.00. 

When  war  began  in  '61,  the  Artillery  was  armed 
with  flintlock  muskets.  These  were  ordered  to  be  left  at 
the  armory,  and  the  company  to  proceed  to  Washington 
unarmed  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  That  they 
succeeded  in  escaping  injury  from  the  ruffians  that  after- 
wards attacked  the  6th  Massachusetts  was  simply  good 
luck. 

One  of  their  old  muskets  with  the  bayonet  is  now  in 
the  library,  and  is  a  valuable  relic  of  the  old  state  militia. 

In  the  corner  of  a  bookcase  is  a  little  black  book, 
"Pilgrim's  Progress",  worn,  shabby,  unnoticed.  Yet,  it 
that  little  book  could  speak,  it  would  tell  a  sad  story,  one 
of  the  saddest  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  front  page  are 
these  words:  "Samuel  Day's  property,  July  13,  1S62.  A 
private  in  Co.  E,  129  Regt.  Pa.  Vol."  On  the  second  page 
front:  "Samuel  Day,  a  Private  in  13  Regt.  Pa.  Vol.  Caw. 
died  in  Camp  Sumpter,  Andersonville,  Georgia,  in  the  year 
1864,  a  prisoner  of  war."  On  the  back  page :  "This  Book 
was  made  a  present  by  the  New  York  Bible  Society  unto 
Samuel  Day." 
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This  book  had  been  his  companion  and  solace  all 
through  the  hardships  and  privations  of  Andersonville. 
and  lies  there  in  its  quiet  retreat  just  as  it  was  when  some- 
one  took  it  from  the  dead  soldier.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  say. 

Among  the  papers  relating  to  the  Civil  War  are  a 
number  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Col.  J.  G.  Frick, 
of  the  129th  Regiment. 

One  of  these  documents  is  a  military  map,  done  in  ink 
and  pencil,  and  is  inscribed :  "Humphry's  Divis.  5th  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  De- 
cember 13th,  1862."  The  map  gives  an  exact  diagram  in 
all  details  of  the  attempt  to  storm  Marye's  Heights  by 
Franklin's  5th  Corps.  Part  of  this  Corps  consisted  of 
Tyler's  Brigade,  which  included  the  129th  Pa.  Vol's. 

This  regiment  succeeded  in  getting  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  Confederate  lines.  The  attack  failed,  and  the  129th, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  without 
being  able  to  either  advance  or  retreat,  finally  retired  with 
heavy  loss. 

There  are  a  number  of  clippings  from  the  Journal  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  giving  an  account  of  the  attack  on,  and 
surrender  of,  Fort  Sumpter.  With  them  is  a  manuscript 
making   the    following   statements : 

At  the  time  that  hostilities  began.  Mr.  John  O.  Beck, 
of  Pottsville,  was  employed  by  the  Wilmington  Herald, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  When  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired  on, 
Apirl,  1861,  Mr.  Beck  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  the 
editor,  as  a  telegraph  had  just  been  received.  Mr.  Beck 
requested  that  the  news  be  telegraphed  to  the  Miners  Jour- 
nal, and,  though  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish, 
the  telegraph  did  reach  the  Miners  Journal  three  hours 
before  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  North  received  word 
what  had  taken  place. 

The  telegraph  was  as  follows:  "The  Ball  is  opened. 
Sumpter  fired  on.     Fighting  like  Hell." 

Thus  Pottsville  was  the  first  place  north  of  Mason  & 
Dixon's  line  to  hear  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  Civil 
War.  The  manuscript  is  signed:  John  S.  Beck,  Pottsville, 
March  12th,  1908. 

There  is  a  curious  old  pamphlet,  yellow  with  age.  and 
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printed  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  strange  characters, 
resembling  Runic  inscriptions.  This  is  a  relic  of  one  oi 
the  strangest  persons  that  ever  lived  in  this  county.  His 
name  was  John  Pulsifer,  and  he  was  a  native  of  New- 
England.  He  first  resided  at  Pine  Dale,  where  he  taught 
School,  and  afterwards  lived  in  Orwigsburg. 

Mr.  Pulsifer  tried  to  invent  a  new  system  of  language, 
which  he  termed  Auboat.  In  the  pamphlet  already  men- 
tioned he  says : 

"We  have  commenced  with  the  alphabet,  which  we 
consider  as  the  foundation  of  written  language,  and  each 
character  may  be  considered  as  a  stone  to  be  laid  in  the 
human  mind.'' 

Being  very  poor,  he  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  aid, 
to  dcvelope  his  system,  but  this  was  refused  and  there  the 
matter  ended. 

The  language  was  on  phonetic  principles  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Pulsifer  had  grasped  the  idea  of  phonetic 
alphabet. 

Mr.  Pulsifer  also  built  an  organ  for  the  First  Luth- 
eran Church  of  Orwigsburg,  which  was  used  for  many 
years. 

Pie  died  in  Orwigsburg  and  was  buried  there  at  the 
request  of  his  family.  The  mystery  of  his  life,  for  there 
was  a  mystery,  was  never  revealed. 

There  is  also  in  the  library  a  bundle  of  manuscripts 
labeled : 

James  Darrah  &  Nine  Others, 
Conspiracy. 

Andrew  B.  White, 
George   C.    Wynkoop, 

Prosecutors. 

These  papers  belonged  to  Christopher  Loeser,  at  one 
time  a  prominent  member  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Bar. 
Together  they  give  an  account  of  the  first  labor  union  in 
this  region. 

In  1835  the  only  means  of  transporting  coal  and  freight 
into  and  out  of  this  county  was  by  the  Schuylkill  Canal. 
The  amount  of  coal  carried  averaged  10.000  tons  per 
annum,  the  selling  price  being  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  ton.  The 
operators  made  contracts  in  the  spring  to  deliver  certain 
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quantities  of  coal,  and  any  stoppage  in  transportation 
prevented  these  contracts  from  being  filled,  closed  the 
mines  and  deprived  the  consumers  of  fuel. 

The  price  paid  for  transporting  both  coal  and  freight 
was  so  strenuously  opposed  by  the  boatmen  that  on  June 
15th,  1835,  the  following  notice  was  posted: 

"Boatmen  and  Owners  of  Boats,  Attention !" 

"A  general  meeting  of  Boatmen  and  owners  of  boats 
will  be  held  at  Hamburg,  Berks  County,  on  Saturday, 
June  20th  instant,  for  regulating  the  price  of  freight  and 
labor.  Punctual  attendance  is  requested  by  many  boat- 
men." 

This  meeting  was  held  June  23,  1835,  at  Hamburg,  and 
the  following  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions 
setting  forth  the  boatmen's  grievances  and  demands.  This 
Committee  consisted  of:  Jas.  Horning,  Wm.  Peacock,  J. 
Barnes,  G.  Penrose,  Jas.  Anderson,  Jno.  Kernes,  Dr.  Jas. 
Darrah,  M.  Hamlen,  I.  Draper,  S.  Shellenberger. 

The  resolutions  drawn  up  by  this  Committee  stated : 

That  the  present  rate  of  transportation  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  living;  that  the  price  of  labor  for  work- 
ing the  boats  had  increased,  and  also  supplies ;  that  they 
were  obliged  to  work  day  and  night;  and  that  many  had 
become  involved  in  debt,  for  necessaries  purchased  from 
the  stores. 

They  therefore  demanded  the  right  to  regulate  all 
prices  themselves,  and  not  the  coal  merchants. 

"And  that  no  one  shall  load  coal  or  freight  at  Potts- 
ville  for  less  than  $1.25  gross  weight,  $1.15  at  Schuylkill 
Haven,  and  $1.00  at  Port  Clinton." 

And  finally  resolved:  "That  the  boatmen  of  Schuylkill 
County  form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their 
business." 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society,  consisting  of :  Jas.  Hamlin,  Geo.  Pen- 
rose, Jas.  Murry,  with  Mahlome  Hamlin  as  treasurer. 

The  Boatmen's  Association  now  established  their 
headquarters  at  Hamburg,  and  all  boats  were  stopped  at 
that  place  and  forced  to  remain  there,  unless  furnished 
with  a  permit  from  the  business  committee,  thus  causing 
an  entire  stoppage  of  business  on  the  canal. 
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The  business  committee  issued  positive  orders  to  ail 
members  of  the  "Society"  to  abstain  from  all  violence  and 
disorder;  and,  if  these  instructions  had  been  obeyed,  ail 
differences  might  have  been  adjusted.  But  the  canal  men 
at  Hamburg  attacked  the  boatmen  that  refused  to  stop, 
stoned  them,  dragged  them  with  ropes  over  the  ground, 
and  also  imprisoned  some  of  them. 

Finally,  on  July  6th,  a  regular  riot  took  place  at 
Hamburg,  and  a  number  of  boat  owners  were  mobbed. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  and  seventeen  members 
of  the  Association  were  arrested  by  the  authorities  of 
Berks  County.  Some  of  these  were  discharged,  but  Dr. 
Jas.  Darrah  and  nine  others  were  indicted  for  conspiracy, 
the  prosecutors  being:  A.  B.  White,  G.  C.  Wynkoop,  E.  O. 
Parry,  J.  D.  Beatty,  &c. 

The  case  was  tried  in  Reading,  August,  1835.  This 
ended  the  boatmen's  union,  though  the  question  of  freight 
and  transportation  rates  remained  a  bone  of  contention  for 
some  time  to  come. 
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Personal  Reminiscences  of  Sergeant  Daniel 

F.  Bausum,  Co.  K,  48th  Regt,  Penna. 

Vol.  Inf.,  1861-1865. 


Read  Before  the  Society  November  27th,  1912. 


Our  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Curtin,  and  was 
prepared  by  company  and  squad  drills,  also  guard  duty, 
for  the  active  service  for  which  we  had  been  called  to 
arms  by  President  Lincoln.  As  fast  as  the  men  could  be 
equipped  and  made  ready,  they  were  assigned  to  different 
regiments  and  sent  to  the  front.  Of  these  regiments  the 
Forty-eighth  Pa.  Vol.  Inf.  was  one. 

The  regiment  left  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  September  25th, 
1861,  for  Baltimore;  there  we  boarded  the  steamer 
"Georgia,"  and  proceeded  to  Fortress  Monroe ;  then  took  the 
line  of  march  for  Hampton  Roads,  where  we  pitched  our 
tents,  but  these  were  soon  abandoned  during  a  storm  for  they 
had  over  a  foot  of  water  in  them ;  we  sought  shelter  wher- 
ever we  could  find  it,  some  sitting  on  the  fences  and  on 
boards  fixed  to  rest  on,  until  the  next  morning,  when  the 
water  subsided.  Then  we  moved  camp  to  higher  ground, 
about  two  miles  from  Camp  Hamilton ;  here  we  were 
joined  by  2nd  Maryland  and  6th  New  York,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Mansfield.  He  gave  us 
good  instruction,  and  taught  us  camp  and  picket  guard 
duties.  While  in  camp  we  had  a  good  time  visiting  For- 
tress Monroe  and  other  places,  and  in  watching  new  regi- 
ments arriving  from  other  States.  This  camp  was  the 
regular  drilling  ground  for  company  and  squad  drills  every 
morning,  and  regimental  drill  and  dress  parade  in  the  after- 
noon. There  were  about  ten  thousand  troops  in  camp,  and 
we  were  assigned  to  the  9th  Army  Corps,  and  drilled  as 
brigade. 
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Our  Colonel,  James  Nagle,  received  orders  to  break 
camp  and  prepare  to  move  to  Hatteras  Island,  to  relieve 
the  20th  Indiana,  which  had  been  drowned  out  and  lost  all 
they  possessed.  We  marched  to  Fortress  Monroe,  being 
cheered  by  all  the  other  regiments  as  we  marched  out  of 
camp.  We  arrived  at  the  Fortress  and  boarded  the 
steamer  "S.  R.  Spalding"  on  November  nth,  1S61.  We 
passed  the  Rip  Raps,  and  saw  a  large  number  of  war  ships 
and  transports,  loaded  with  troops,  all  coming  to  the  For- 
tress, to  be  organized  in  the  9th  and  other  corps.  They 
cheered  us  as  we  passed  by  them,  but  we  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  We  headed  for  Hatteras,  where  we  arrived  Xovem- 
ber  12,  1 86 1 ;  we  could  not  get  on  shore  until  a  temporary 
landing  was  built,  the  horses  and  cattle  being  obliged  to 
swim.  We  then  marched  from  Fort  Hatteras  to  Fort 
Clark,  at  times  wading  through  water  up  to  our  knees.  We 
went  into  camp  and  after  that  dug  a  well  to  procure  fresh 
water.  Then  came  supper  of  bean  soup,  sliced  pork  and 
coffee ;  during  the  night  a  gale  of  wind  knocked  down  most 
of  our  tents. 

Our  regiment  and  the  9th  New  York  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Williams ;  we  then  went  to 
Camp  Winfield,  where  we  had  knapsack,  company  and 
squad  drills.  General  Williams  put  us  to  work  to  build  a 
fort  out  of  sand  and  sod,  which  were  dug  out  of  a  marsh 
and  carried  on  stretchers  made  of  boards  and  cracker 
boxes.  The  work  on  the  fort  lasted  until  General  Williams 
was  transferred  to  the  West. 

General  A.  E.  Burnside  now  arrived  with  his  troops 
and  soon  started  for  Roanoke  Island,  accompanied  by  six 
companies  of  the  48th.  These  companies  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  battle  Newbern  by  carrying  ammunition 
boxes  on  their  muskets  to  the  front,  under  fire  of  the  Con- 
federate artillery  and  infantry.  They  were  complimented 
by  General  Burnside  and  the  word  "Newbern"  was  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  the  regimental  colors. 

After  the  battle  of  Newbern  the  48th  was  ordered  to 
join  the  army  of  General  McClellan,  before  Richmond, 
Virginia.  When  the  regiment  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
however,  the  orders  were  changed,  and  we  were  sent  to 
Culpeper,  Virginia,  to  reinforce  General  Pope.     We  arrived 
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near  Slanter  Mountain,  south  of  Culpeper,  and  were 
about  to  cook  our  bean  soup,  our  favorite  dish  because  we 
had  nothing  else,  when  the  bugles  sounded  a  retreat,  and 
we  struck  for  Kelley's  Ford  on  the  Rappahannock,  arriv- 
ing just  in  time  to  hold  the  ford,  with  the  aid  of  a  jackass 
battery,  until  our  army  had  crossed. 

And  then  we  started  for  Bull  Run.  When  our  regi- 
ment reached  the  held  the  battle  was  raging  on  our  right. 
Our  brigade,  consisting  of  2nd  Maryland,  6th  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  48th  Pennsylvania,  formed  in  line,  left  all  en- 
cumbrances in  the  rear,  and  crossed  the  open  field  to  the 
woods.  Then  we  charged  the  enemy  in  our  front,  driving 
them  out  of  the  ditch  ahead  of  us.  Had  we  not  been  out- 
flanked on  the  left,  we  would  have  gone  through  the  woods, 
but  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back  by  the  right  flank,  towards 
Centreville.  As  soon  as  possible,  we  re-formed  and  were 
ready  to  renew  the  attack  wherever  ordered. 

We  were  then  sent  to  Fairfax  Court  House;  but  on 
arriving  at  Chantilly  we  again  met  the  enemy,  September 
1st,  1861,  and  were  placed  in  the  line  of  battle,  our  brigade 
supporting  the  artillery.  Here  we  lost  some  of  our  men, 
and  more  than  that,  General  Phil.  Kearney  and  General 
Stevens,  who  were  both  killed  leading  their  men  in  charges 
upon  the  enemy. 

Then  we  marched  to  Washington,  a  defeated  army ; 
here  we  were  re-equipped,  and  ordered  to  Frederick 
Maryland.  Then  we  crossed  to  South  Mountain,  where, 
on  September  14th  we  again  met  the  enemy.  How  our 
brigade  charged  up  that  mountain,  over  rocks,  stumps,  and 
old  trees,  driving  the  enemy  ahead  of  us,  until  we  reached 
the  summit,  where  we  formed  in  line  behind  a  stone  fence. 
Here  we  repulsed  the  rebel  charge,  but  not  until  they  were 
up  to  the  fence,  and  their  dead  and  wounded  were  piled 
on  top  of  each  other,  while  some  were  hanging  over  the 
stone  wall.  The  48th  was  fortunate  in  having  only  a  few 
men  wounded,  but  the  2nd  Maryland,  and  the  6th  New 
York  lost  heavily.    We  also  lost  General  Reno. 

September  16th  we  marched  to  the  Antietam  Valley 
until  we  reached  the  extreme  left  of  our  army,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  were  in  line  of  battle.  Here  the  four 
companies  on  the  left  of  the  regiment  got  into  the  fight,  the 
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nature  of  the  ground  preventing  the  rest  from  taking  part. 
About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hartranft,  with  the  51st  Penna., 
charged  the  Antietam  Bridge,  under  a  terrible  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  and  captured  it,  the  enemy  making  a 
rapid  retreat  over  the  bridge.  The  48th  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers and  reached  the  summit,  when  the  rebels  opened  a 
terriffic  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  several  batteries  on 
our  front,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retreat  and  seek  shelter 
behind  some  hay  stacks  until  the  rest  of  the  infantry  crossed 
the  bridge,  when  we  again  charged,  and  drove  the  Con- 
federates through  the  corn  field.  Our  regiment  hurried  to 
support  51st  Penna.,  taking  their  position  as  they  had  ex 
hausted  their  ammunition,  nevertheless  they  supported  us 
with  their  bayonets.  The  enemy  made  charge  after  charge 
on  the  51st  Penna.  and  the  48th,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  The  fight  continued  until  dark,  when  we  were 
relieved  and  supplied  with  ammunition.  The  battle  of  An- 
tietam was  a  victory,  but  the  loss  was  the  most  severe  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  any  one  day's  fight  during  the 
rebellion.     Among  others,  we  lost  General  Mansfield. 

From  Antietam  the  regiment  went  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
where  we  were  reviewed  by  President  Lincoln.  And  then 
we  went  to  Fredericksburg.  Here  General  Nagle  gave  his 
famous  division  drill,  something  never  before  done  by  any 
other  General. 

Now  came  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  army  be- 
ing commanded  by  General  Burnside.  The  battle  began  on 
the  morning  of  December  nth,  about  four  o'clock,  by  a 
cannonade  that  gave  the  enemy  a  hot  breakfast.  We  cross- 
ed the  river  into  the  town  and  marched  to  the  front,  where 
the  48th  made  its  famous  charge,  from  the  brick  yard,  over 
an  open  field,  by  the  right  oblique,  to  the  heights  beyond, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  losing  men  at 
every  step.  We  held  the  enemy  until  after  dark,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  hold  the  line  on  the  left  at  all  hazard,  and 
to  fortify  our  position.  For  this  purpose  we  used  our  bavo- 
nets  as  picks  and  our  plates  as  shovels.  About  midnight  we 
were  withdrawn  from  our  position  and  re-crossing  the 
river  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  resumed  our  former  station  be- 
hind the  "Lacy  House." 

The   retreat   from   the   battle   of    Fredericksburg   was 
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caused  by  one  of  our  General's  disobeying  General  Burn- 
side's  order  to  take  a  position,  which  General  Lee  in  conse- 
quence succeeded  in  occupying.  And  to  avoid  further  loss 
of  his  men,  Burnside  retired  with  his  army. 

General  Hooker  now  assumed  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  Gen.  Burnside  became  commander  of 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  the  9th  corps  going  with  him 
to  Knoxville. 

We  arrived  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  camped 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  remaining  there  four  weeks 
drilling  and  doing  guard  duty.  We  were  then  sent  to  the 
city,  on  provost  guard  ditty. 

While  in  Lexington  we  went  scouting  with  7th  Ohio 
Cavalry  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  Morgan's 
men.  Once  our  regiment  went  to  a  place  called  the  "Trus- 
sel  Works,"  to  meet  the  enemy,  but  other  troops  had  ar- 
rived before  us,  and  had  repulsed  and  driven  them  back. 

Again  at  Lancaster,  Kentucky,  the  23rd  corps  defeated 
a  raiding  party,  and  captured  a  number  of  prisoners  in- 
cluding a  number  of  officers. 

At  Camp  Nelson  also  the  enemy  was  several  times  re- 
pulsed and  driven  back,  with  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  our  loss  being  light. 

Morgan  having  made  a  dash  on  a  place  near  Lexing^ 
ton,  the  7th  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  part  of  the  48th,  mounted 
pursued  the  raiders,  who,  however,  escaped  under  cover  of 
darkness,  Morgan  was  subsequently  captured,  September, 
1863. 

General  Burnside  now  marched  from  Kentucky  to 
East  Tennessee,  over  mountains  and  through  valleys,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  requiring  two 
months  time  when  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville. 
On  November  14th  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  Knox- 
ville. At  London,  November  15th,  we  skirmished  all  day. 
and  held  the  enemy  in  check  till  our  army  had  passed,  our 
brigade  being  the  last  on  the  field.  We  then  fell  back  to 
Campbell  Station.  Here  we  again  went  on  the  skirmish 
line  and  were  hard  pushed  by  the  enemy  in  our  front. 
When  our  army  was  formed  in  line  of  battle,  at  Camp- 
bell's station,  we  fell  back,  and  then  witnessed  one  of  the 
grandest  battles  we  ever  saw.    As  it  was  an  open  held  en- 
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counter,  we  could  see  all  the  manoeuvres  of  both  armies. 
The  movements  of  the  armies  furnished  one  of  the  finest 
sights  we  ever  beheld.  General  Burnside  had  the  best  of  it, 
and  repulsed  every  charge  the  enemy  made  on  our  lines. 
The  enemy  lost  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded ;  we 
also  incurred  some  loss.  After  dark  the  fighting  ceased  and 
we  marched  to  Knoxville,  where  we  fortified  our  entire  line 
until  it  was  useless  for  the  Confederates  to  attack  it.  They 
frequently  charged  and  drove  in  our  pickets,  but  our  men 
drove  them  back,  retaking  the  position. 

On  one  occasion  Colonel  Siegfried  ordered  2ist  Mass. 
and  48th  Penna.  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and  re-establish 
the  picket  line;  this  we  did  in  grand  style,  with  credit  to 
both  regiments. 

We  were  besieged  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  living 
on  about  one  ear  of  corn  a  day,  which  we  got  by  foraging 
the  enemy's  country,  until  General  Longstreet  made  his 
famous  charge  on  Fort  Saunders. 

Here  Burnside  played  his  Yankee  trick  of  placing  two 
lines  of  wire  around  the  Fort,  about  one  foot  above  the 
ground  and  four  or  five  feet  apart. 

At  daybreak  on  December  5th,  1863,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked in  four  lines.  We  held  our  fire  until  they  were 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  our  line  when  we  opened 
with  grape  and  canister  and  shrapnel,  also  a  terrifnc  infan- 
try fire.  But  the  Confederates  came  on,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
until  they  reached  the  wires,  when  falling  over  them  they 
toppled  over  into  the  ditch  of  the  Fort,  which  had  about 
two  feet  of  water  in  it.  Lieut.  Benjamin  threw  hand 
grenades  over  the  ramparts  among  them.  This  ditch  was 
soon  filled  with  the  enemy,  many  of  them  being  pierced  by 
their  own  bayonets  as  they  fell.  It  was  a  grand  victory 
for  our  army  and  for  General  Burnside. 

Part  of  General  Sherman's  army  was  coming  to  our 
aid,  and  Longstreet,  in  consequence,  retreated  towards 
Strawberry  Plane  and  Plane  X  Road,  leaving  a  large  part 
of  his  artillery  and  horses  in  our  hands.  These  were  re- 
quisitioned by  Sherman's  cavalry  and  infantry.  Longstreet 
lost  an  entire  division  of  infantry  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Saunders,  or  three  men  to  our  one. 
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So  ended  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  a  glorious  victory 
for  the  Union  Army. 

Our  Division,  the  Second,  was  on  the  skirmish  line 
and  drove  the  enemy  in  our  front  as  far  as  Blaines  X 
Roads.  Here  we  went  into  camp  and  received  such  rations 
as  the  Government  could  give  us  at  that  time,  because  we 
were  about  two  hundred  miles  from  our  base  of  supplies. 

The  48th  re-enlisted  December  26th,  1863,  for  three 
vears  more,  and  a  furlough  to  visit  home  was  granted. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  marching  three  hundred  miles, 
most  of  the  men  had  hardly  any  clothing,  many  were  bare- 
footed, the  temperature  was  about  zero,  and  we  had  but 
quarter  rations  to  start  with.  But  we  undertook  the  task 
and  went  on  our  way,  along  the  valleys  and  over  the  Cumber- 
land, the  Wild  Cat  Mountains  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
until  we  arrived  at  Camp  Nelson ;  here  we  met  some  col- 
ored troops  who  shared  their  coffee  and  hard  tack  with  us 
until  we  could  draw  our  supply.  From  there  we  went  to 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  we  received  a  royal  welcome 
from  our  friends. 

We  then  went  to  Covington,  crossed  the  Ohio  River  at 
Cincinnati,  then  by  rail  over  the  Little  Miamee  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  thence  by  P.  R.  R.  to  Harrisburg, 
from  there  to  Reading  and  Pottsville,  arriving  at  Mount 
Carbon  February  3rd,  1864.  Here  we  received  a  flag  and 
markers  from  the  ladies  of  Pottsville.  The  town  was  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion,  and  the  veterans  were  warmly 
greeted  along  the  route.  A  banquet  was  served  at  the 
Union  Hotel,  after  which  the  regiment  was  dismissed.  This 
was  on  February  3rd,  1864. 

On  March  12th,  1864,  the  regiment  left  Pottsville  for 
Annapolis,  and  the  front,  having  been  recruited  to  its  full 
strength.  At  Annapolis  we  rejoined  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  under  General  A.  E.  Burnside  and  were  continually 
drilled  in  order  to  instruct  the  new  recruits  in  their  duties. 

The  Ninth  Corps  proceeded  to  Washington  and  was 
reviewed  by~  President  Lincoln,  afterwards  joining  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  Lieut.  Gen'l  U.  S.  Grant  as 
Commander-in-Chief   of   all   the  United   States   Armies. 

We  marched  to  Rapidan  River,  and  crossed  by  pon- 
toons on  the  5th  day  of  May. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  6th  all  the  veteran  portion  of 
our  regiment  went  on  the  skirmish  line,  with  part  of  the 
brigade.  The  rest  of  our  troops  were  hotly  engaged  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  during  which  our  men  got 
into  the  rear  of  General  Lee's  army.  After  a  terrible  and 
hotly  contested  battle,  Lee  fell  back  to  Chancellorsville, 
where  our  division  arrived  May  8th.  Here  we  were  under 
fire  and  heavily  engaged  on  May  ioth,  when  General  Lee 
retreated  to  Spottsylvania,  where  we  were  again  under  fire 
all  day,  May  nth  and  12th,  losing  severely  in  killed  and 
wounded.  We  also  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor 
and  Shady  Grove.  In  the  fight  at  Shady  Grove  we  made 
a  charge  with  the  1st  Brigade  on  a  rebel  battery,  killing  the 
horses  and  capturing  six  guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners. 

The  regiment  fought  all  day  at  the  Pamunkey  River. 
The  following  morning  one  wing  of  our  regiment  went  on 
the  skirmish  line,  when  Lieut.  Samuel  Laubenstein  was 
killed;  in  the  afternoon  the  rest  of  the  regiment  relieved  the 
first  part  on  the  skirmish  line.  Here  Major  Gilmore  and 
Lieut.  William  Humes  were  mortally  wounded. 

At  the  North  Anna  River  we  again  met  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  before  us,  but  not  until  we  charged  them 
several  times,  losing  men  constantly.  The  enemy  was  de- 
termined to  hold  its  lines  but  at  last  gave  way  and  retreated. 

On  the  morning  of  June  16th,  near  Petersburg,  we 
again  attacked  the  rebels  in  our  front,  along  a  river,  and 
defeated  them,  the  fight  lasting  about  an  hour  but  the  firing 
all  day. 

June  17th  the  1st  Brigade,  of  which  the  48th  was  a 
part,  charged  the  works  at  Petersburg,  when  a  rebel  flag 
was  captured  by  Company  G,  of  our  regiment,  and  a  flag 
of  the  7th,  of  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  recaptured. 
[The  Confederate  flag  was  that  of  the  44th  Tennessee  and 
was  captured  by  Private  Robert  A.  Reid,  of  Co.  G.  Ser- 
geant P.  H.  Monaghan,  of  Co.  F,  recaptured  the  flag  of 
the  7th  N.  Y.  Heavy  Artillery.  Both  men  were  awarded 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor.]  The  brigade  captured 
a  fort,  two  guns,  a  quantity  of  small  arms,  and  almost  one 
thousand  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  we  lost  many  killed 
and  wounded. 
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June  18th  we  were  under  fire  at  Welden  R.  R.  and 
took  some  prisoners. 

Then  came  the  mine  under  one  of  the  forts  in  our 
front,  designed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Pleasants,  but  disap- 
proved by  General  Meade  and  his  engineers.  However 
General  Grant  and  General  Burnside  were  satisfied  with  it, 
and  Colonel  Pleasants  and  the  48th  were  ordered  to  start 
the  work  of  mining. 

They  began  June  25th  and  took  one  month  to  complete 
the  magazines  or  boxes ;  these  were  eight  or  ten  in  number. 
and  contained  about  eight  tons,  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
of  powder. 

On  that  eventful  day,  July  30th,  1864,  at  four  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Colonel  Pleasants,  watch  in  hand,  mounted  our  line 
of  works,  waiting  for  the  explosion  of  the  fuse  that  had 
been  lighted  by  him.  The  time  having  expired  for  the 
explosion  to  take  place,  Sergt.  Harry  Reese,  of  Co.  F,  and 
Lieut.  Jacob  Douty,  of  Co.  K,  of  the  48th,  volunteered  to 
enter  the  gallery  and  ascertain  the  cause.  The  fuse,  which 
was  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  was  about  half  burned 
out,  but  the  remainder  was  intact,  a  knife  being  necessary 
to  cut  the  burned  part  away.  Sergt.  Reese  hurried  to  the 
entrance  and  obtained  something  with  which  to  relight  the 
fuse,  reentered  and  again  lighted  it.  The  men  on  the  fort 
slept  on,  but  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  the  earth  trembled 
as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  a  moment  men,  can- 
non, timber,  and  everything  in  the  fort  were  blown  high 
into  the  air,  descending  in  a  shapeless  mass  which  was 
buried  in  the  crater  beneath. 

The  crater,  after  the  explosion,  was  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty  in  width.  The 
Fort  was  garrisoned  by  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
troops,  very  few  of  whom  escaped. 

The  mine  was  a  grand  success,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  a  general  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  changed 
the  plan  of  battle,  at  the  last  moment,  the  whole  affair 
would  have  been  entirely  successful,  and  would  probably 
have  ended  the  war. 

After  the  Petersburg  mine  explosion  we  were  sent  to 
reconnoiter  on  the  Welden  R.  R.  We  were  under  fire  for 
some  time,  but  destroyed  the  railroad. 
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Later  the  regiment  went  to  Fort  Sedgewick,  or  Fort 
Hell,  where  the  axe  was  the  principal  tool  used.  Trees 
were  felled  and  carried  into  the  fort  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, to  make  it  bombproof  against  the  rebel  shells,  which 
were  sent  at  all  hours,  for  lunch,  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper.  These  shells  even  burnt  the  bombproofs  on  several 
occasions.  Such  were  the  conditions  as  long  as  we  were 
in  the  fort. 

On  April  2nd,  1865,  came  order  to  assault  Fort 
Mahon.  This  was  accomplished  by  1st  Brigade,  9th  Corps. 
The  attack  was  made  in  the  morning  at  daybreak  and  the 
fort  taken.  Our  success  was,  however,  dearly  paid  for 
by  our  losses  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  in  this  fight 
that  Colonel  George  W.  Gowen  was  killed,  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  officers  in  the  service. 

We  now  followed  the  retreating  Confederate  army,  and 
had  several  skirmishes  with  their  rear  guard. 

On  arriving  at  Appomattox,  General  Lee  seeing  that 
he  was  surrounded,  and  escape  was  impossible,  surrendered 
his  army  April  9th,  1865. 

And  thus  ended  the  Slave-holders'  Rebellion,  one  of 
the  bloodiest  of  record. 
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Schuylkill  Chronicles  For  Year  1831 


PART  ONE. 
January  1  to  July  1,  1831. 


Read  Before  the  Society  May  31,  1911,  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Herbein 


The  issue  of  January  1st,  1831,  contains  the  report  of 
the  Canal  Commission  of  Penna.  This  report  state? : 
"The  Schuylkill  Canal"  belongs  to  an  incorporated  company. 
It  commences  at  Fairmount,  near  Philadelphia,  and  runs  to 
Port  Carbon,  in  Schuylkill  County.  This  canal  leads  to  the 
coal  beds  in  Schuylkill  County.  It  is  no  miles  in  length, 
was  the  first  canal  carried  into  successful  operation  in  the 
State,  and  does  credit  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of 
the  stockholders.     It  has  cost  about  two  millions  of  dollars.' 

The  same  issue  reprints  from  "Miners'  Journal" : 

Minersville. — This  village  is  beautifully  located  in  the 
bosom  of  a  valley,  through  which  meanders  the  western 
tributary  of  the  Schuylkill.  A  little  more  than  twelve 
months  ago  the  present  site  of  the  town  dwelt  in  all  the 
loneliness  of  uncultivated  nature,  since  which  its  aspect  has 
undergone  a  wonderful  change  in  improvement  and  popu- 
lation. Along  the  margin  of  the  stream  the  West  Branch 
Railroad  extends  and  terminates  at  Schuylkill  Haven, 
distance  jl/2  miles  from  Minersville,  affording  an  easy 
and  expeditious  mode  of  transportation.  The  principal 
street  bears  the  name  of  Sunbury,  on  which  are  situated 
all  the  stores  and  public  buildings.  It  was  formerly  the 
old  Sunbury  road,  communicating  with  the  rich  valleys  in 
the  direction  of  the   Susquehanna. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  village  is  of  firm,  dry 
soil,  gradually  rising  and  affording  a  southern  exposure— 
of  favorable  character  for  private  dwellings.  Seven 
large  houses  have  already  been  erected  during  the  pres- 
ent season  on  this   spot  by   Messrs.    Rennet   and   Gilmore, 
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together  with  a  number  of  small  buildings  in  the  same 
quarter.  Last  Spring  there  were  but  six  dwellings  in  all, 
since  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  forty-nine  sub- 
stantial houses.  The  place  contains  six  taverns,  in  any 
of  which  are  to  be  found  respectable  accommodations ; 
eight  stores  well  supplied  with  every  article  for  country 
consumption ;  six  blacksmith  shops,  one  saddlery,  one 
bakery,  two  tailor's  shops,  and  two  butchers — all  seeming 
to  be  in  a  thriving  way.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
500  inhabitants.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  a 
concert  was  given  at  Minersville  by  the  diminutive  song- 
stress, Miss  Clark,  at  which  a  numerous  audience  at- 
tended. Her  warblings,  a  year  ago,  would  have  found  ar. 
accompaniment  in  the  uninterrupted  solitude  of  a  wilder- 
ness, instead  of  being  listened  to  with  marked  pleasure 
by  an  animated  and  numerous   assembly." 

The  issue  of  January  8th  records  the  death  warrants 
issued  from  22nd  April,  1794,  to  15th  December,  1830. 
Among  these  is  that  of  John  Zimmerman,  Schuylkill 
County,   August   26,    1824,    (reprieved,   died   in   prison.) 

The  same  issue  contains  the  report  of  the  President 
and  Managers  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Navigation  and 
Railroad  Company  to  the  stockholders,  Dec.  27th,  1830, 
"which  they  trust  will  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
aided  in  this  humble  attempt  to  develop  a  part  of  the 
riches  of  Schuylkill  County,  and  especially  the  valuable 
coal  region  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley. 

The  road  has  been  completed  except  about  one  mile 
of  the  ascending  track,  and  measures  ten  miles  and  thirty- 
one  perches  from  Port  Carbon  Landing  to  its  termination 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Catawissa  road  to  Tuscarora. 

In  consequence  of  the  entire  road  being  in  the  coal 
region,  almost  every  half  mile  is  intersected  by  private 
railroads  from  valuable  collieries ;  the  towns  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Middleport,  Patterson  and  Tuscarora  called 
into  existence;  two  post  offices  established;  and  an  indus- 
trious population  settled  on  the  whole  line,  giving  life  and 
interest  to  that  which  eighteen  months  ago  was  a  dreary  and 
unfrequented  wilderness. 

The  few  individuals  who  first  embarked  in  this  enter- 
prise, had  it  in  contemplation  to  expend  but  $2500  a  mile, 
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and  nearly  half  the  work  was  constructed  on  that  plan, 
when  it  became  evident  that  a  more  substantial  work 
would  be  required  to  accommodate  the  trade,  and  as 
many  stockholders  who  had  previously  withheld  their  aid, 
subscribed,  and  many  of  the  stockholders  added  largely 
to  their  subscriptions  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  of 
the  work ;  expensive  alterations  were  made,  and  the  resi- 
due of  the  road  executed  in  a  manner  correspondent  with 
the  resources  thus  acquired,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
subscribers. 

The  road  is  calculated  for  the  application  of  horse 
power,  which  indeed  seems  best  adapted  for  the  collieries 
as  now  established.  One  horse  can  descend  with  eight 
tons  as  a  regular  business,  and  return  with  the  empty 
wagons. 

The  unfinished  mile  of  the  ascending  track  was  de- 
layed from  the  difficulty  ol  procuring  white  oak  rails  at 
the  proper  season,  but  the  road  is  graded,  sills  on  the 
ground,  and  the  expense  of  finishing  the  whole  will  not 
exceed  $1,000. 

A  branch  road  is  nearly  finished,  of  one  hundred 
perches  in  length,  terminating  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Port  Carbon,  which  was  deemed  indis- 
pensible  for  the  accommodation  of  those  using  the  road. 
and  calculating  to  add  greatly  to  its  value  and  revenue,  the 
cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  Si 500. 

$6006.38  is  yet  due  on  the  iron,  and  the  disbursements 
amount  to  $51,368.61.  making  the  estimate  cost  of  the 
whole  road  $59,874.29. 

The  toll  house  was  opened  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  collector's  report  subjoined,  gives  flattering 
presage  of  the  value  of  the  capital  stock.  19,426  tons  oi 
coal  have  descended  on  the  road,  the  tolls  of  which  amount 
to  $1,249.78  and  on  pleasure  cars  and  transient  toll^, 
$358.43. 

The  issue  of  January  15  publishes  a  statement  of  the 
finances  of  the  Commonwealth,  Revenues  from  Schuylkill 
County  are,  Dividends  from  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co., 
$4,750.00,  Taxes  on  Offices,  Peter  Frailey,  prothon  &c, 
Schuylkill,  $1,386.46;  Taxes  on  Writs,  Peter  Frailey, 
proth,  reg  and  rec.   Schuylkill,  $139.19;  Tavern   Licer.se> 
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Joseph  Hammer,  Schuylkill,  $1,649.05;  Duties  on  Dealers 
in  foreign  merchandise,  Joseph  Hammer,  $917.26;  Pamph- 
let Laws,  Joseph  Hammer,  $1.42;  Bank  of  Penna.  Tem- 
porary loans  from  Miners'  Bank  of  Pottsville,  $2,000.00. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co., 
published  January  15,  shows  that  89,984  tons  of  coal  de- 
scended the  canal  in  1830. 

In  the  statement  of  Sundry  Banks  of  Penna.,  pub- 
lished January  22,  that  of  Miner's  is  quoted:  Capital, 
$95,000.00;  Notes  in  Circulation,  $181,560.00;  Due  Other 
Banks,  $13,164.24;  Deposits  and  Dividends  Unpaid,  $26.- 
473.70;  Due  Commonwealth,  for  Tax,  &c,  $512.00;  Con- 
tingent Surplus  Fund.  $3,801.60;  Bills  Discounted  and  Re- 
ceivable, $158,167.20;  Bonds,  Judgments,  Mortgages  and 
Collateral  Securities,  $96,728.00;  Specie,  $21,808.30;  Notes 
of  Other  Banks,  or  due  by  them,  $28,513.54;  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Estate,  $12,000;  Suspense  Account  and  Expenses, 
$3,294.50. 

The  issue  of  April  9,  publishes  from  Pottsville  Advo- 
cate:  "Sketches  of  Pottsville."  Active  and  bustling  as  this 
region  now  is,  it  seems  as  if  but  yesterday  that  it  was 
comparatively  a  lonely  wilderness.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
transition  of  the  scene  from  silent  forests  to  the  busy  walks 
of  men,  that  it  appears  more  like  the  illusion  of  the  drama 
than  the  sober  effects  of  persevering  enterprise.  Rough 
and  gloomy  in  its  scenery,  no  region  of  the  country  offered 
less  apparent  inducement  to  the  settler  than  this ;  and  con- 
sequently though  on  the  borders  of  a  thriving  district, 
Schuylkill  County  remained  until  lately  almost  unnoticed. 
Even  after  the  navigation  between  this  and  Philadelphia 
was  completed,  an  apathy  toward  the  coal  region  checked 
our  progress  and  gave  every  advantage  to  opposition.  In 
fact,  unless  there  had  been  certain  and  solid  grounds  for 
our  advancement,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  cautious. 
Schuylkill  County  would  yet  have  remained  in  her  original 
obscurity.  For  with  the  care  of  heavy  capitalists  and  by 
the  unaided  efforts  of  a  few  enterprising  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness,  she  has  risen  to  her  present  state  of  progressive 
greatness.  We  had  no  leviathan  company  capable  of  meet- 
ing every  reverse  incidental  to  a  new  county  and  business. 
to  battle  against  all  competition ;  but  we  have  struggled  on- 
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ward,  and  it  is  hardly  vanity  to  assert,  have  made  ourselves 
a  feature  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  our  own 
State  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing,  the  valleys  are 
crowded  with  towns  and  intersected  with  railroads ;  and 
successful  business  with  its  giant  force,  is  opening  passage^ 
through  the  barriers  of  nature,  for  the  valuable  produce  of 
our  mountains.  Are  not  these  causes  for  congratulation? 
Let  cavaliers  say  what  they  will,  our  reply  is  simply  this : 
Come  and  behold  our  works — compare  us  with  what  we 
have  been.  Further  than  this,  it  is  beneath  us  to  notice  the 
efforts  of  puny  malignity. 

But  to  return  to  our  theme.  The  town  of  Pottsville, 
by  the  late  census,  contains  upwards  of  2500  inhabitants, 
the  fluctuating  population  having  withdrawn,  there  may  be 
a  trifling  decrease — for  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
we  were  thronged  by  strangers  drawn  to  the  place  by  the 
ill  advised  and  premature  uproar  so  foolishly  raised  about 
it — that,  however,  fortunately  did  no  essential  harm,  and 
is  an  earnest  that  for  the  future  it  is  not  even  in  the  power 
of  our  friends  to  injure  us. 

We  have  now  70  stores  of  various  kinds,  richly 
stocked,  many  of  them  rivalling  those  of  Philadelphia  in 
appearance.  Besides  the  number  of  general  stores,  we 
have  two  book  sellers  and  stationers,  four  apothecaries. 
four  watchmakers,  one  hatter,  two  tobacconists,  two  ex- 
tensive hardware  stores,  one  china  and  glass  ware  house. 
a  very  extensive  wholesale  establishment  at  least  equal  to 
anything  out  of  the  cities;  two  lottery  and  exchange  offices. 
&c,  and  to  prove  that  amid  our  devotion  to  business,  we 
pay  some  attention  to  fashion,  we  are  well  supplied  with 
tailors,  milliners,  dressmakers,  &c,  of  passing  excellence 
in  their  respective  arts.  We  profess  ourselves  literary  too. 
for  we  can  boast  of  a  circulating  library  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  laboring  classes — the  Exchange  Reading  Rooms, 
where  many  of  the  most  popular  English  and  American 
periodicals  are  received ;  beside  two  well  conducted  news- 
papers. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  we  have 
several  seminaries  under  the  care  of  men  of  acknowledged 
merit,  among  whom   we  are  proud  to  number  John   San- 
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derson,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  whose  experience 
and  talents  are  so  well  known  to  our  city  friends. 

Since  last  Spring  about  fifty  new  brick  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  the  town,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
large  three  storied  houses;  among  these  are  the  uniform 
stores  erected  by  James  Appleton,  at  the  upper  part  of 
Centre  Street,  beside  many  other  detached  buildings  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  business  part  of  the  town.  Jacob  Alter, 
whose  enterprise  has  been  liberally  exerted  there,  has  also 
erected  three  handsome  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Arcade,  which  in  itself  demands  notice  from  its  convenient 
situation  and  the  facilities  which  it  presents  to  retailers  and 
professional  men  requiring  offices. 

Of  new  public  edifices,  we  have  a  banking  house  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Miners'  Banking  Company,  the 
simplicity  and  neatness  of  which  reflects  much  credit  on 
its  distinguished  architect,  John  Haviland.  Two  new  ho- 
tels, erected  by  Messrs.  Seitzinger  and  Shoemaker,  which 
when  combined  with  those  that  we  now  have,  will  enable 
us  to  offer  conveniences  to  visitors  equal  to  those  of  any 
town  of  similar  size  in  the  Union. 

Nor  are  our  private  houses  less  creditable  to  us  than 
our  public  improvements.  Among  those  lately  been  com- 
pleted, we  would  mention  Francis  B.  Nichols'  and  Abra- 
ham Potts',  on  Market  Street;  J.  Sanderson's,  Burd  Pat- 
terson's, on  Mahantongo  Street ;  J.  C.  OfTerman's,  on  Cen- 
tre Street,  and  many  others  less  remarkable,  but  imparting 
an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  not  often  seen  in  towns  of 
such  rapid  growth.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  we  havf 
Thomas  Rid^eway's  and  several  others,  comprising  part  of 
what  is  usually  called  Morrisville,  which  with  Mount  Car- 
bon, forms  a  striking  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  South. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  M.  P.  Buckley's  beauti- 
ful addition  to  Potts ville.  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Greenwood,  occupying  a  point  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  the  varied  scenery  which  it  commands.  Among  the 
improvements  we  remark,  a  large  stone  hotel  and  a  row 
of  handsome  stone  houses.  In  the  rear,  on  the  river  road 
to  Port  Carbon,  there  is  a  large  brewery  in  full  operation, 
established  by  A.  Y.  Moore,  enabling  us  to  boast  of  beer 
fully  equal  to  that  of  Philadelphia. 
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Adjoining  Morrisville  stands  Mount  Carbon,  which 
under  the  fostering  care  of  John  White,  now  fully  equals 
any  part  of  the  town  in  appearance.  During  the  past  sea- 
son many  valuable  additions  have  been  completed,  particu- 
larly a  hotel  which  would  do  credit  to  a  city,  and  a  row  of 
stores.  The  Norwegian  Rail  Road  terminates  here,  which, 
with  other  public  works  and  late  improvements  connected 
with  the  borough,  will  afford  the  writer  of  this  ample  ma- 
terial for  another  paper  at  some  future  period. 

The  same  issue,  April  9th,  reprints  from  ''Pottsville 
Journal" : 

Baking  With  Anthracite  Coal.  The  expensive  and 
complicated  contrivances  hitherto  presented  to  the  public 
for  using  anthracite  coal  in  our  kitchens,  have  been  a  great 
barrier  to  the  general  introduction  of  this  economical  fuel 
into  the  culinary  department.  The  superiority  of  this  coal 
over  all  other  kinds  of  fuel,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
cooking,  are  so  evident  to  every  person  who  uses  it  in  the 
common  kitchen  grate,  that  it  is  astonishing  it  has  not 
obtained  more  general  use.  The  only  objection  urged 
against  it,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  had  been 
that  it  would  not  bake  bread.  We  are  highly  gratified  to 
find  this  objection  fully  removed  by  an  invention  which 
characterized  by  three  very  desirable  properties,  viz. : 
simplicity,  economy  and  convenience.  It  consists  of  a 
common  kitchen  grate;  the  flue  of  the  chimney  about  six 
inches  above  the  arch,  being  entirely  closed  by  a  piece  of 
stout  sheet  iron  fitted  to  the  interior  of  the  chimney  with  a 
small  door  18  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide,  cut  out  of  it, 
attached  to  it  by  hinges,  so  as  to  open  upwards  by  a  sligliL 
handle  riveted  through  it.  This  door  is  left  open  except 
when  you  wish  to  bake.  It  is  then  closed  within  about  an 
inch,  leaving  barely  space  enough  for  the  gas  to  escape — 
(a  cast  iron  place,  or  a  brick  arch,  leaving  space  for  the 
trapdoor,  would  be  more  permanent.)  In  front  are  sheet 
iron  doors  which  meet  and  close  the  opening  between  the 
top  of  the  grate  and  the  arch  of  the  chimney.  These  are 
also  left  open  except  when  baking,  or  kindling  the  fire. 
In  the  interior  of  each  jamb,  small  horizontal  projections 
are  left  in  the  brick  work,  on  which  loose  bars  of  iron 
may  be  laid  at  pleasure  for  shelves  to  bake  bread  on.     By 
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dropping  the  trap  door  and  closing  the  front  doors  of  your 
grate,  you  have  a  perfect  oven  heated  in  a  few  moments 
and  ready  for  use.  The  heat  reflected  from  the  iron  plate 
in  the  flue  bakes  the  top  crust  very  handsomely.  Bread, 
pies  and  cakes  may  be  baked  at  the  same  time ;  and  they 
will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  the  same  articles  baked 
in  the  best  wood  oven. 

The  additional  cost  of  affixing  this  contrivance  to  a 
common  grate  is  from  three  to  five  dollars.  It  is  now  in 
use  in  some  houses  in  this  place,  and  the  perfect  satisfac- 
tion which  it  gives,  added  to  its  cheapness,  which  places  it 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  classes,  warrants  the  belief 
that  it  will  speedily  be  introduced  into  every  kitchen  to 
which  our  coal  is  accessible.  One  glance  at  this  simple 
contrivance  will  explain  its  properties  better  than  any 
written  description.  Mr.  Silver  has  had  one  in  use  for  some 
weeks  at  his  house,  Mount  Pleasant  Row,  Mahantongo 
Street,  in  this  Borough.  He  invites  all  who  are  interested 
in  domestic  economy  to  call  and  see  it. 

The  same  issue  quotes  from  "Miners'  Journal": 

The  Improvised  Anthracite  Grate. — A  description  of 
this  new  apparatus,  so  admirably  adapted  to  culinary  pur- 
poses generally,  and  particularly  to  the  important  objecc 
of  baking,  hitherto  by  many  considered  impracticable  with 
our  coal,  appeared  in  our  last ;  since  which  a  paragraph  has 
been  presented  to  the  public  by  our  contemporary  ascribing 
the  honour  of  the  invention  to  Messrs.  Childs  and  Mann, 
bricklayers  of  this  place.  Without  any  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  these  industrious  and  enterprising  gen- 
tlemen, we  state  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  that 
they  were  employed  as  skillful  artisans  to  construct  the 
improvement,  using  as  a  model  that  which  had  been  put  up 
and  finished  by  Mr.  Aaron  Fog,  of  Philadelphia,  for  our 
respected  townsman.  Job  Eldredges,  Esq.  This  latter  gen- 
tleman, we  understand,  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
our  borough,  but  whether  the  improvement  is  indebted  to 
him  for  its  origin,  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  issue  of  April  30  continues : 

"Sketches  of  Pottsville." — Mount  Carbon  comprises 
the  southern  extremity  of  Pottsville.  It  stands  on  the 
Schuylkill,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sharp  Mountain,  lying  in  the 
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valley  between  that  and  second  mountain.  Its  situation  is 
romantic ;  the  abrupt  hills,  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
around,  are  strikingly  grand,  while  the  Schuylkill,  winding 
through  the  gorges  of  the  mountain,  completes  a  scene  of 
picturesque  beauty,  unsurpassed  by  the  points  in  whose 
praise  our  northern  tourists  are  so  fluent.  Sharp  Moun- 
tain itself  is  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity,  resembling  a 
rampart  boundary  to  the  coal  region  on  the  south.  It  tra- 
verses the  country  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Lehigh, 
generally  preserving  a  uniform  shape,  having  in  its  cen- 
tre a  perpendicular  wall  of  secondary  rocks,  upon  which 
it  is  formed.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  rock  coal  is 
abundant,  but  no  traces  have  been  found  on  the  south. 
Since  geology  has  become  a  topic  of  general  interest  among 
our  friends  in  Philadelphia,  we  indulge  a  hope  that  in  their 
researches  this  season,  we  may  be  favored  w:ith  their 
visits,  especially  as  the  distance  is  short,  and  our  accommo- 
dations more  than  passably  good. 

The  original  town  of  Mount  Carbon  received  consid- 
erable addition  during  the  last  year,  which  were  slightly 
noticed  in  my  last  number,  but  as  it  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  our  borough,  it  deserves  more  particular  atten- 
tion. I  shall  endeavor  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  conveniences 
for  transportation.  At  the  Mount  Carbon  bridge  the  canal 
divides ;  the  east  branch  winding  around  the  foot  of  Sharp 
Mountain,  passes  the  Greenwood  improvements  and  strikes 
the  river  at  some  distance  above,  in  the  direction  of  Port 
Carbon.  The  west  branch  is  about  200  yards  in  length, 
before  it  enters  the  river.  Since  the  closing  of  navigation, 
the  lock  at  its  mouth  has  been  renewed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Mills,  the  agent  for  the  canal  company. 
In  the  pool  above  are  the  docks  of  Messrs.  Ellmaker,  Au- 
denried,  and  White  and  Coombe,  who  have  two  docks  at 
the  rear  of  their  storehouses,  each  28  feet  wide,  and  in 
length  one  is  too  and  the  other  150  feet,  beyond  are  Mr. 
Rldridge's  landings,  adjoining  the  range  now  constructing 
for  Messrs.  Thouron  and  Macgreagor.  On  the  opposite 
side  lie  the  boat  yards  of  Air.  Shelly,  and  the  extensive 
landings  of  the  North  American  Company.  Again  on  the 
left  are  Mr.  S.  J.  Pott's  wharves,  those  of  Messrs.  Morris', 
and  Mr.  C.  Storer's  boat  yard,  on  which  we  perceive  he  is 
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erecting  a  screw  dock.  The  latter  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mor- 
risville.  The  pool  below  the  bridge  affords  wharves  to  the 
storehouses  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Graham,  Nathans, 
Thurston  and  others.  Several  new  landings  are  here  con- 
structing, the  margin  of  the  river  presenting  every  facility 
for  works  of  this  nature.  The  principal  buildings  lately 
erected  are  a  range  of  stone  stores  and  dwelling  houses,  the 
hotel  on  Centre  Street;  and  on  Market  Street,  6  stone,  and 
12  frame  buildings.  The  hotel  is  a  beautiful  edifice  of 
stone,  45  feet  wide  by  82,  exclusive  of  the  piazza,  which 
presents  a  promenade  to  each  story,  embracing  a  view  of 
the  mountainous  scenery  around.  These  improvements  are 
owing  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Messrs.  White  and 
Coombe. 

The  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road  was  projected  as  an 
outlet  for  the  rich  coal  formations  of  the  Norwegian  Creek 
valleys.  The  east  and  west  branches  of  this  stream  rise  at 
the  foot  of  Mine  Hill,  which  is  itself  a  vast  body  of  coal 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  running  parallel  to  it  for  a 
short  distance.  They  hence  take  a  southerly  course,  exactly 
at  right  angles,  to  the  general  bearings  of  the  coal  veins ; 
and,  cutting  through  the  successive  hills,  wind  round  to 
their  confluence  at  the  head  of  Pottsville ;  from  that  point, 
taking  a  southerly  course  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Mount  Car- 
bon. The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Mine  Hill  to  Sharp 
Mountain  is  about  3l/2  miles ;  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  up  by  coal  hills,  which,  with  their  respective  valleys, 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  course.  Each  of  these  hills  contains  one  or 
more  seams  or  veins  of  coal,  averaging  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness, each  cubic  yard  netting  a  ton  weight. 

The  Mount  Carbon  Railroad  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Spring  of  1829  and  the  work  commenced  in 
October  following,  under  the  superintendence  of  William 
R.  Hopkins,  chief  engineer,  and  John  White,  president. 
The  road  was  projected,  and  is  now  nearly  completed,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  its  importance  to  the  interests  oi 
Pottsville,  no  expense  having  been  spared  by  the  company, 
to  render  it  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  similar  work  now 
progressing  in  this  county.  The  plan  upon  which  it  is  con- 
structed is  nearly  as  follows:   It  has  18  feet  surface  width; 
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occupied  by  two  tracks  from  the  head  of  both  branches  to 
the  main  line;  and  thence  to  the  commencement  of  the 
piers  at  Mount  Carbon,  where  a  third  track  is  added,  to 
facilitate  turning  off  to  the  respective  landings.  Each  track 
is  4  feet,  Sy2  inches  wide,  with  horse  track  in  the  centre 
strewed  with  broken  stone.  At  every  8  feet  a  drain  18 
inches  in  depth,  and  filled  with  broken  stone,  crosses  to  the 
side  ditches;  the  stone  forming  a  bed  upon  which  the 
sleepers  or  ties  rest.  This  method  appears  well  calculated 
to  keep  the  timbers  perfectly  dry  and  lessen  the  effects  of 
the  frost.  On  the  sleepers,  that  are  of  oak,  check  blocks  or 
cradles  of  the  same  material,  are  tree-nailed,  in  which  the 
rails  rest  and  are  securely  wedged,  being  thereby  elevated 
above  the  part  of  the  sleeper  that  crosses  the  horse-path. : 
this  is  not  the  case,  however,  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
two  branches,  as.  in  some  places  the  check  blocks  and 
sleepers  are  in  one  solid  piece.  The  rails  are  also  of  oak, 
and,  en  the  main  line,  are  uniformly  six  inches  by  ten, 
but  on  both  branches  the  rails  of  the  light  or  ascending 
track  are  6  by  8.  the  heavy  track  being  the  same  as  the 
main  line.  The  irons  on  which  the  wheels  run  are  two 
inches  wide  by  three-eighths  in  thickness,  bevelled  on  the 
edge,  and  having  the  nail  holes  countersunk — the  heads 
being  trimmed  off  to  prevent  jarring  in  the  run  of  the  car- 
riages. The  road  at  present  terminates  on  the  landings  of 
Messrs.  White  and  Coombe,  but  it  is  contemplated,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  to  continue  it  to  the  lower  docks  of 
Mount  Carbon.  At  the  termination  the  road  is  elevated 
upon  31  piers  of  masonry,  erected  upon  the  landings; 
thence  it  passes  through  the  gap  of  Sharp  Mountain  across 
the  landings  before  mentioned,  following  the  valley  of  the 
Schuylkill  to  Morrisville.  At  this  point  we  have,  on  the 
left,  Messrs.  Morris'  mines,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  Lippincott  and  Richards'  tract,  the  mines  now 
working  by  Mr.  Baraclough.  The  road  here  leaves  the 
Schuylkill  at  its  junction  with  the  Norwegian  Creek, 
stretching  up  the  valley  of  the  latter,  and  crossing  it  sev- 
eral times  upon  solid  abutments ;  hence  it  runs  parallel 
with  the  Greenwood  improvements,  directly  through  Potts - 
ville  to  the  forks — a  distance  of  6208  feet  from  the  piers. 
Below  this  are  the  mines  now  working  by  Mr.  McKechney, 
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and  several  openings  on  land  belonging  to  D.  J.  Rhoads, 
Esq. 

On  the  last  branch,  which  is  14,200  feet  in  length,  the 
first  lateral  above  the  forks  belongs  to  the  North  American 
Company,  and  leads  to  their  Centerville  collieries,  where 
they  have  twelve  openings  upon  the  celebrated  Lewis  and 
Spohn  veins.  This  coal  is  in  high  estimation,  and  has  greatly 
aided  in  establishing  the  reputation  of  Schuylkill  County 
coal  in  the  eastern  markets.  Beyond  this  the  road  passes 
through  Benjamin  Potts'  lands,  and  again  strikes  the 
Spohn  vein  at  the  east  mines  of  the  North  American  Com- 
pany. The  Hillsborough  tract  comes  next,  on  the  right, 
on  which  are  several  openings ;  here  we  diverge  to  the  left, 
through  the  celebrated  Peach  Mountain  tract,  belonging  to 
J.  White,  and  pass  five  openings  made  by  him.  Next  the 
Rose  Hill  tract,  owned  by  L.  Ellmaker;  on  these  lands  are 
several  mines  leased  by  the  Messrs.  Warners,  Wade  and 
others,  near  the  town  of  Wadesville — a  thriving  little  place 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Ellmaker.  Above  the  town  the  lateral  road 
from  Captain  Wade's  mine  comes  down.  The  east  branch 
terminates  upon  the  Flowery  Field  tract  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Bonsall,  Wetherill  and  Cummings.  This  land  has 
been  extensively  worked  by  various  individuals. 

The  west  branch  commences  at  Marysville,  on  the  Oak 
Hill  tract  and  is  16,400  feet  in  length.  On  this  estate  arc 
the  mines  leased  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Hart,  Maxwell,  Wade, 
Hall,  Dennis,  Gallagher  and  Martin.  Among  these  are  the 
celebrated  Diamond  and  Oak  Hill  veins.  We  must  not 
omit  the  hotel  kept  here  by  Mr.  B.  Gallagher,  at  a  conveni- 
ent distance  from  Pottsville  for  an  excursion.  Below  Oak 
Hill  are  the  Green  park  and  Clinton  tracts,  the  former  be- 
longing to  John  White  and  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Spohn.  At 
Green  Park  there  is  one  opening  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  James  Dill.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Belmont  estate, 
also  John  White's.  Next  the  Thouron  tract,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  purchased  by  Benj.  Pott — the  Spohn  vein 
passing  through  it.  Contiguous  are  the  Spohn,  Lewis  and 
Duncan  estates.  The  railroad  here  passes  B.  Potts'  saw 
mill  and  extends  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  a  mile  in  length, 
nearly  to  the  junction  with  the  main  road. 


Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  work  and  its  great 
influence  on  the  interests  of  Pottsville  may  be  formed.  It 
is  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Say;  now  nearly 
finished,  and  can  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  at  the  present  favorable  season,  the  Company 
have  not  authorized  spirited  proceedings  to  effect  this  de- 
sirable object. 

In  the  same  issue,  April  30,  is  published  the  Census  of 
Schuylkill  County,  June  1,  1830: 

Barry    443 

Brunswick    2,228 

L.  Mahantongo 1,234 

Manheim 2,160 

Norwegian    3,86i 

Orwigsburg  Borough   773 

Pinegrove    1,609 

Rush    359 

Schuylkill    1,200 

Union    477 

Upper  Mahantongo   1,150 

West  Penn   1>379 

Wayne    1,436 

Pottsville    2,474 

Total    20,783 

Aliens,  1,145 »  Blind,  5 ;  Deaf  and  Blind,  24. 

June  11  is  published:  "Valuation  of  the  State."  This 
table  gives  Schuylkill  2,598  taxables;  $1,900,451  valuation, 
and  tax,  $1,900. 

The  same  issue  reprints  from  "Pottsville  Advocate:" 

Central  Railroad. — Moncure  Robinson  and  W.  F. 
Rawle,  Esquires,  have  been  appointed  engineers  on  this  road 
by  the  managers.  The  latter  is  now  engaged  on  the  western 
section.  On  the  eastern  section  very  little  will  be  done  this 
season  owing  to  the  numerous  engagements'of  the  engineer 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  section.  We  understand  that 
a  gentleman,  related  to  Mr.  Robinson,  has  taken  a  voyage 
to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion concerning  the  latest  improvements  in  these  works,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Central  Railroad. 
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June  18  is  published  from  "Pottsville  Advocate/'  Potts- 
ville,  May  28: — On  Thursday  last  was  witnessed  for  the 
first  time,  a  canal  boat  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  basin, 
in  this  borough,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Buckley  &  Co.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  his  admirable  work,  which  now  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  neat  reservoir,  covered  with  an  agreeable 
expanse  of  water,  the  practical  advantages  of  which  will, 
we  trust,  be  shortly  realized. 

Another  item  same  date  and  source :  On  Thursday  last 
a  number  of  gentlemen  examined  the  weigh  lock,  lately 
constructed  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  Aiter  weighing  several 
boats  they  pronounced  it  correct. 

The  same  issue  quotes  from  "Miners'  Journal :"  A 
highly  respectable  physician  of  our  acquaintance  assures 
us,  that  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  practice  in  this  coal 
region,  he  has  never  been  called  to  attend  a  single  case  of 
consumption  that  originated  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Another  item,  same  date  and  source :  "Pottsville,  May 
14 :"  Deer  Killing. — On  Thursday  morning  last,  a  doe, 
being  hotly  pursued  by  a  number  of  yelping  hounds,  flew 
to  the  abode  of  man  for  refuge;  but  instead  of  finding  a 
welcome  and  hospitable  reception  in  our  borough,  the  ani- 
mal was  inhumanly  butchered.  The  savage  deed  was  per- 
petrated in  Centre  Street. 

The  issue  of  June  25,  publishes,  Extract  of  a  Letter, 
dated  Pottsville,  May  27,  183 1 : 

"Dear  Sir: — I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know  the  result  of  the  boat  weight  at  Schuylkill  Haven, 
which  took  place  yesterday.  Mr.  Brooke  called  on  me  to 
accompany  him  at  about  8  o'clock ;  we  went  directly  down, 
giving  Mr.  Mills  notice  of  our  object,  and  also  the  gate- 
keeper at  the  Five  Locks,  who  came  directly  after  us.  The 
trial  took  place  in  the  following  manner.  The  boat  and 
her  load  of  iron  was  first  weighed,  to  wit,  52  tons,  7  cwt.. 
2  qrs.  We  then  took  the  boat  out  of  the  lock  and  discharged 
the  cargo — then  placed  her  back  again,  and  her  light  weight 
was  12  tons.  2  cwt.,  1  qr.,  14  lbs,  making  40  tons,  5  cwt.. 
14  lbs,  the  weight  of  her  cargo  by  the  lock  weight;  which 
cargo  we  carefully  weighed  in  eighty  drafts — 40  tons,  4 
cwt,  I  qr.,  making  3  qrs.  and  14  lbs.  difference,  or  98 
pounds.     The  result  appeared  highly  gratifying  to  all  pres- 
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ent.  Mr.  White  and  Dr.  Kugler  remained  with  us  during 
the  day,  it  being  5  o'clock  before  we  got  through.  I  may 
mention  that  we  also  weighed  the  boat  with  10  tons  of 
iron,  the  result  being:  22  tons,    2  cwt.,    3  qrs.,  14  lbs. 

Light   weight    12  tons,    2  cwt,    1  qr.,    14  lbs. 

10  tons,    o  cwt.,   2  qrs.,  o  lbs. 

The  difference  you  will  observe  was  56  lbs.  We  then 
tried  her  with  20  tons  of  iron,  the  whole : 

32  tons,    4  cwt.,    1  qr.,    14  lbs. 
Light    weight    12  tons,    2  cwt.,    1  qr.,    14  lbs. 

20  tons.,  2  cwt.,    oqrs.,    olbs. 
Difference,  224  lbs. 

The  weighmaster  informed  us  that  it  took,  or  required 
112  lbs.  to  turn  the  scales  with  a  draft  of  30  tons;  conse- 
quently, it  would  leave  that  much,  112  lbs.,  and  then  take 
into  account  the  eighty  drafts,  estimating  them  at  one 
pound  each,  and  the  difference  is  a  mere  fraction." 

The  same  issue,  June  25,  reprints  from  "Advocate" 
these  two  items: 

"Pottsville,  June  15." — West  Branch  Railroad.  Wc 
understand  that  both  this  and  the  West-West  Branch  road 
have  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  filling  in  of 
the  horse  tracks.  This  is  now  going  on  rapidly,  and  will 
be  completed  in  a  few  days.  Schuylkill  Haven  is  now  the 
vent  for  fifteen  miles  of  railroad,  exclusive  of  the  laterals. 

Second  item:  "Limestone". — We  have  been  informed 
of  the  discovery  of  a  large  body  of  limestone  upon  the 
property  belonging  to  Dr.  Kugler,  at  Schuylkill  Haven. 
The  quality  of  the  article  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  its 
location  could  scarcely  have  been  better. 
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July  i6th  is  published  the  report  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Trade  of  the  United  States.  This  report  shows  quan- 
tity of  coal  sent  to  market  in  1824  was  9,541  tons;  in  1825, 
33,395  tons,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  preceding  year;  this 
was  owing  to  the  additional  supplies  from  the  Schuylkill 
region,  which  produced  a  glut  in  the  market. 

Many  individuals  engaged  in  the  business  at  that  time 
lost  money,  but  a  revival  followed  and  the  coal  trade  flour- 
ished. 

The  issue  of  August  20  reprints  from  "The  Bucks  Co. 
Intelligencer :"  ''Visit  to  Pottsville  and  Reading." 

From  the  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk  there  is  a  tolerable 
good  road  cut  across  the  woods  to  Tomaqua  (Tamaquaj, 
at  the  head  of  the  Little  Schuylkill,  distant  six  miles.  Here 
a  railroad  is  nearly  completed  from  the  mines  in  the  vi- 
cinity down  to  Port  Clinton,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Schuylkill.  From  Tomaqua  to  Tuscarora 
is  about  four  miles.  From  the  latter  place  the  railroad  is 
in  operation,  by  the  way  of  a  variety  of  small  towns  to 
Port  Carbon,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Schuylkill, 
three  miles  above  Pottsville.  Port  Carbon  has  several 
railroads  coming  into  the  town  in  various  directions,  from 
mines  from  half  a  mile  to  eight  and  ten  miles  distant. 
There  is  something  about  the  appearance  of  this  place 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger  with  wonder  and 
astonishment.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  swamps, 
is  quite  a  flourishing  town,  sprung  up  as  it  were  by  magic, 
with  regular  streets  laid  out,  running  over  and  under  mini 
erous  railroads.  The  stumps  in  the  streets  showing,  that 
but  yesterday  a  dense  forest,  and  impassible  swamp  existed, 
which  the  enterprise  and  physical  force  of  man,  have  com- 
pelled almost  to  vanish,  giving  place  to  the  cheerful  hum 
of  business.  The  wharves  were  covered  with  large  bodies 
of  coal,  and  boats  were  constantly  arriving  and  departing, 
to  discharge  and  take  in  their  loading.     From  Port  Carbon 
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we  pursued  the  canal  three  miles  down  to  Mount  Carbon, 
a  pleasant  village  on  the  canal,  forming  the  lower  part  of 
Pottsville,  and  where  the  landings  and  wharves  are  prin- 
cipally erected. 

Pottsville  is  built  on  the  Centre  Turnpike,  leading 
from  Reading  to. Northumberland.  It  is  laid  out  in  regu- 
lar squares  and  the  main  street,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
presents  on  each  side  a  compact  row  of  large  and  substan- 
tial buildings.  There  are  a  large  number  of  stores  o: 
various  descriptions,  and  the  hotels  are  numerous,  extens- 
ive and  commodious.  The  National  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr. 
Woodman,  is  a  very  large  three-story  brick  building,  with 
several  commodious  parlours  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
well  ventilated  bed  rooms.  Mr.  Woodman  and  lady  are 
well  calculated  to  keep  it  in  the  first  class  style. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  Hotel  of  Col.  Shoemaker, 
which  was  intended  for  Mr.  Dungan,  but  now  kept  by  the 
Colonel,  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
kept  in  a  style  inferior  to  none. 

There  are  four  or  five  places  of  worship,  of  various 
denominations,  built  in  a  neat  style.  The  new  bank,  with 
a  cast  iron  front,  presents  a  line  appearance,  and  there  are 
many  buildings  which  it  is  needless  to  particularize,  all 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  main  streets  are  M'Adamized  in  the  centre,  with 
brick  sidewalks.  On  one  side  of  the  town  a  very  substan- 
tial railroad  is  made,  extending  up  to  several  coal  mines. 
a  few  miles  northwest  of  the  town.  A  survey  is  now  mak- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  railroad  to  the 
Susquehanna,  at  Northumberland,  which  if  once  completed 
would  add  much  to  the  trade  of  Pottsville. 

Having  heard  so  many  unfavorable  reports  about  the 
decline  of  business  in  Pottsville,  we  expected  to  find  almosi 
a  deserted  town ;  and  comparing  it  with  the  throng  the  last 
two  years,  we  suppose  it  now  wears  rather  a  different 
aspect.  We  were  agreeably  surprised,  however,  to  find 
quite  as  much  bustle  and  actual  business  transacting,  as  is 
common  to  towns  of  the  same  size  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  We  were  informed  there  was  more  doing  in  the 
coal  business  than  in  any  previous  season.  One  great  rea- 
son why  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  prosperity  is 
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the  fact  that  speculators,  a  class  who  could  be  well  dis- 
pensed with,  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  place. 
their  day  having  gone  by;  and  the  completion  of  most  of 
the  railroads,  being  nearly  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  vast  numbers  of  engineers, 
artizans  and  labourers,  who  had  all  to  be  clothed  and  fed. 
Pottsville  would  doubtless  derive  much  advantage  from  the 
establishment  of  cotton,  woolen,  iron  and  other  manufac- 
tories, there  being  an  abundance  of  water  power  and  fuel 
at  a  very  trifling  cost.  At  Schuylkill  Haven,  four  miles 
below  Pottsville,  there  is  a  weigh-lock,  where  boats  with  2 
full  cargo  are  weighed.  The  process  of  weighing  is  simple 
and  is  done  in  about  five  minutes.  The  scales  are  on  com- 
bined lever  principle.  The  frame  of  the  scale  rests  in  a 
lock,  large  enough  to  hold  a  boat.  The  boat  is  floated 
into  the  lock — a  gate  is  raised  to  prevent  the  water  from 
coming  in  from  the  canal,  and  that  which  is  in  the  lock  is 
gradually  drawn  out  until  the  keel  of  the  boat  rests  on  the 
frame — the  boat  is  then  weighed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the 
water  is  let  into  the  lock  again.  From  Schuylkill  Haven  a 
railroad  is  in  operation  to  the  mines  on  the  Broad  Moun- 
tain, passing  through  Minersville,  Coal  Castle,  &c. 

From  Mauch  Chunk  to  Pottsville  and  for  several 
miles  in  the  vicinity,  the  country  has  quite  a  desolatory 
aspect;  from  the  fires  which  have  ravaged  from  time  to 
time  over  the  hills.  The  introduction  of  lime,  will,  in  time. 
do  something  towards  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
little  cleared  land  we  saw.  But  for  many  years  Pottsville 
will  have  to  depend  upon  farms  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
distant  for  a  supply  of  produce.  If  the  surface  of  the  hills 
do  not  prove  propitious  to  the  enterprise  of  man,  theii- 
bowels  will  amply  reward  in  the  rich  treasures  that  are 
embedded  there.  The  coal  in  many  of  the  hills  is  now 
scooped  out  to  a  great  extent  and  there  are  no  doubt  im- 
mense regions  of  coal  yet  untouched.  We  visited  our  mine 
which  had  been  worked  night  and  day,  by  two  sets  of 
hands,  for  several  years.  A  description  of  this  may  give 
the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  mining  operations  generally. 
In  the  first  place  a  shaft  is  sunk  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
in  search  of  the  coal,  and  the  course  of  the  vein  ascertained. 
A  drift  or  tunnel  is  then  made  from  near  the  base  of  the 
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hill,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  strike  the  lower  part 
of  the  vein.  The  tunnel  we  went  in  was  extended  under 
the  hill  1400  feet,  five  feet  in  height  and  four  or  five  in 
breadth.  A  railroad  is  laid  on  the  bottom,  on  which  the 
wagons  are  drawn  in  and  out  by  a  small  horse.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  tunnel  we  got  out  of  the  car  and  ascended 
the  shoot,  where  the  coal  is  thrown  down,  as  well  as  we 
could  on  our  hands  and  feet.  The  vein  was  about  four 
or  five  feet  thick,  having  a  layer  of  slate  above  and  below, 
but  differing  from  the  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk,  there  being 
no  veins  under  or  above.  The  vein  appeared  to  rise  with 
the  surface  of  the  hill  and  the  slate  being  perfectly  smooth, 
we  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  on  our  feet.  The  work- 
men have  the  entire  vein  before  them,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  as  they  progress  on  keep  the  hill  supported 
above  their  heads  by  strong  props,  in  rows  not  more  than 
six  feet  apart.  It  forms  a  vast  subterraneous  chamber,  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre,  the  pillars  rising  one  above  the  other. 
The  coal  is  got  out  by  excavating  a  small  space,  say  two 
feet  high,  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  under  the 
lower  edge  of  the  vein,  the  workmen  creeping  under  and 
at  intervals  putting  up  small  props  to  keep  the  body  of  coal 
from  coming  down  upon  them.  When  a  sufficient  body  is 
undermined,  the  workmen  come  out,  removing  the  props 
away  as  they  come  along,  and  the  whole  mass  drops  down 
from  the  slate  above.  The  coal  is  then  thrown  down  the 
shoot — the  slate  and  dirt  thrown  out  of  the  way,  and  props 
placed  in  the  place  of  the  coal  to  support  the  hill. 

From  Pottsville  we  passed  through  Orwigsburg,  the 
seat  of  justice,  of  Schuylkill  County,  Port  Clinton  and 
Hamburg  to  Reading. 

The  canal  was  in  complete  operation,  and  the  business 
has  become  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  company  in  goin^ 
to  the  expense  of  doubling  the  locks  to  facilitate  the  trade. 

The  issue  of  August  27th  says,  editorially :  "Another 
Revolutionary  Soldier  Gone."  In  Tuscarora,  on  the  15th 
ult,  Jacob  Huff,  senior,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  The 
deceased  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  about  the  time  hostilities  commenced  between 
this  and  the  mother  country.  He  engaged  in  the  service  of 
his  adopted  country  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
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the  battle  of  White  Plains,  at  Trenton  and  Prinecton,  Ger 
mantown,  Brandywine  and  others  not  recollected.     He  was 
for    many    years    a    member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  died  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality  be- 
yond the  grave. 

October  15  is  published  the  report  of  criminal  business 
for  the  year  1830.  This  report  shows  that  one  prisoner 
was  received  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from  Schuylkill 
County. 

The  issue  of  October  22  reprints  from  Miners'  Journal : 
''Freshet.''  Since  the  recollection  of  our  oldest  inhabitants, 
this  portion  of  the  country  has  not  been  visited  by  so  con- 
siderable a  freshet  as  was  witnessed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week.  The  rain  has  fallen  copiously  during  several 
days  and  nights  preceding  Tuesday.  The  Schuylkill  rose 
to  an  unusual  height.  A  portion  of  the  main  highway,  near 
Major  Kepner's,  was  overflown,  traveling  in  carriages  was 
checked,  and  the  mail  from  that  point  was  conveyed  to 
our  borough  on  horseback.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  dam 
in  this  vicinity  received  some  damage,  several  coal  wharves 
at  Port  Carbon  were  injured,  several  boats  were  swept  from 
their  moorings.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  seems  to  have 
resisted  the  shock.     Our  railroads  are  all  safe.*' 

The  same  issue  says :  "Schuylkill  Navigation."  We 
have  learned  that  the  resolution  has  been  adopted  to  aban- 
don that  section  of  our  navigation  which  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  former  obstructions  and  embarrassment,  pass- 
ing through  a  limestone  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading, 
and  use  the  channel  of  the  river.  Much  money  has  been 
unavailably  expended,  and  labour  employed  to  afford  perma- 
nent solidity  to  the  section  in  question.  The  utter  improb- 
ability of  accomplishing  such  an  object  has  given  rise  to  the 
contemplated  abandonment.  The  additional  sum  required 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  intended  alteration  in  the  course 
of  the  canal  will,  we  understand,  amount  to  $65,000, 

Mr.  George  Duncan,  of  this  neighborhood,  who  is  fav- 
ourably known  to  the  public,  has  undertaken  the  above  im- 
provement. He  left  this  place  on  Wednesday  last  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  contract. 

October  29  is  published  the  report  of  the  Engineers 
of  the  "Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail  Road  Company." 
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Report  of  the  Committee  as  amended,  and  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Managers,  to  whom  were  referred  the  reports 
and  estimates  of  Moncure  Robinson  and  Francis  W.  Rawle, 
Esqrs.,  engineers  of  the  Company.  Upon  examination  of 
those  reports  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  accuracy  upon  surveys 
made  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  circumspection.  The 
examination  of  the  ground  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna has  been  conducted  with  all  the  vigilance  and 
skill  which  could  have  been  desired. 

By  the  former  report  of  Mr.  Robinson,  in  December, 
J  828,  it  appears  that  the  length  of  the  road  from  Pottsville 
to  Danville  would  be  46  miles,  and  from  Pottsville  to  Sun- 
bury,  49J/2  miles.  That  the  Danville  road  would  leave  that 
to  Sunbury  103/2  miles  eastward  of  the  latter  place,  and 
extend  to  Danville  103/2  miles,  making  the  whole  distance 
then  contemplated  for  both  lines,  about  563/2  miles.  The 
estimated  expense  at  that  time  of  the  whole  work  con- 
structed for  horse  power,  with  a  single  track  only,  to 
Danville  was  $626,611.  By  the  present  reports  it  appears 
that  a  superior  line  may  be  had  for  that  portion  of  the 
road  between  the  Broad  Mountain  and  the  Shamokin 
Summit,  by  which  354  feet  of  rise  and  fall,  and  one- fourth 
of  the  number  of  the  inclined  planes  will  be  saved,  and  yei 
the  whole  road  will  be  shorter  than  before  by  about  2^2 
miles.  The  length  of  the  line  recently  surveyed,  from  Potts- 
ville to  Sunbury,  is  a  little  less  than  47  miles,  but  as  it  is 
contemplated  to  terminate  the  eastern  end  of  it  in  the  Mount 
Carbon  Railroad,  23/2  miles  northward  of  Pottsville,  so 
much  of  the  road  is  thus  already  made.  The  -distance 
therefore  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Sunbury  to  the 
Mount  Carbon  Railroad  is  44  miles  and  174  poles.  If  to 
this  is  to  be  added  that  part  which  is  to  lead  to  Danville, 
the  whole  length  of  the  road  to  be  made  would  be  51  miles. 
174  poles. 

From  the  estimate  of  the  engineers,  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Sunbury  basin  to  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroau 
may  be  completed,  not  merely  as  a  cheap  road  for  horse 
power,  but  in  a  permanent  and  substantial  manner,  graded 
for  a  double  track,  with  a  single  track,  and  all  necessarv 
turnouts   laid   down   fit   for   locomotive  engines,   and   with 
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the  necessary  inclined  planes,  stationary  power,  and  all  ex  • 
penses  for  $675,500.  If  a  double  tract  of  road  were  at 
once  laid  down  and  completed,  in  all  respects,  it  would  re- 
quire the  additional  sum  of  $148,102.  But  if  the  company 
accord  with  the  committee,  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  the 
most  productive  part  of  the  road  first,  this  object  may  be 
advantageously  effected  in  this  manner.  From  the  point 
of  connection  with  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  through 
the  inexhaustible  coal  fields  on  the  big  Mahanoy  creek,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  creek,  is  8  miles  and  205 
poles.  '  From  Mr.  Robinson's  estimate  it  appears  that  this 
difficult  but  valuable  section,  graded  for  a  double  track,  but 
with  a  single  track  laid  down  at  first,  would  cost  $189,495. 

From  the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Rawle  it 
appears  that  the  expense  of  the  railroad,  from  the  Shamo- 
kin  Summit  to  Sunbury,  a  distance  of  27  miles  and  276 
poles,  also  graded  for  a  double  track,,  but  with  a  single  track 
only  laid  down  at  present,  would  be  $271,991,  together 
amounting  to  $461,486. 

Executing  these  two  portions  of  the  road  would  leave 
only  8  miles  and  13  poles  of  the  most  expensive  and  least 
productive  part  of  the  road  between  Pottsville  and  Sunbury 
and  the  line  to  Danville,  7  miles,  to  be  executed  as  circum- 
stances and  the  funds  of  the  company  might  admit,  and 
present  every  facility  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  timber 
from  the  Mahanoy  Valley  to  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  at 
Pottsville,  and  from  Shamokin  summit  to  the  Sunbury 
basin,  and  for  a  reciprocal  trade  eastward  in  the  products 
of  the  valley  of  both  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  foi 
merchandise  westward  from  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  at 
Pottsville,  in  addition  to  a  large  revenue  to  be  expected  from 
travellers. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  surveys  and  report  of  Mr. 
Robinson  in  1828,  and  those  now  exhibited  by  him  and 
Mr.  Rawle,  the  recent  surveys  demonstrate  the  line  and  route 
of  this  road  to  be  much  more  favorable  than  the  first.  The 
computed  expense  of  the  whole  railroad  is  greater,  because 
the  character  and  the  execution  of  the  work  is  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  that  then  contemplated.  The  former  was  a 
calculation  for  horse  power,  the  latter  of  a  road  adapted  to 
steam  power. 
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Fully  impressed  with  these  views,  the  committee  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
in  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail  Road  Company  be 
convened  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  this  city  on  Sat- 
urday, the  12th  of  November,  at  n  o'clock;  that  all  the 
reports  and  estimates  of  the  engineers,  calculations  and 
amount  of  subscriptions  made,  be  laid  before  them,  and  that 
the  Board  ask  their  instruction  and  decision,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  by  a  railway  cal- 
culated for  steam  power,  and  by  which,  with  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation,  the  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  two 
branches  of  that  noble  river  to  this  city,  will  be  but  153 
miles. 

Report  and  estimate  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Engineer  on 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  railroad,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  located  in  Schuylkill  County.  In  this  report,  M r. 
Robinson  states :  Comparing  the  improved  line  of  the  pres- 
ent year  with  that  surveyed  in  1828,  the  following  are  the 
results. 

The  rise  and  fall  to  be  overcome  between  Pottsville 
and  Sunbury  is  diminished  354  feet.  The  number  of  in- 
clined planes  will  be  nine  instead  of  twelve.  Two  stretches 
of  very  bad  gradation,  where  the  former  line  was  too  steep 
for  the  convenient  application  of  horse  power  and  where 
stationary  power  would  scarcely  have  been  advisable,  have 
been  avoided ;  and  the  whole  line,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  distance  near  Myers'  sawmill,  on  the  Shamokin,  has 
been  reduced  within  a  graduation  of  30  feet  per  mile.  The 
line  has  been  shortened  one  and  a  third  miles,  and  the 
planes  have  been  so  located,  as  that  at  seven  of  them  a  body 
of  water  equal  to  the  greatest  trade  which  can  ever  be 
anticipated,  may  be  commanded  and  made  use  of  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  steam  power.  A  drawing  of  the  machinery,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  effect  this,  is  herewith  presented  to 
the  Board. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  sketch,  that  a  line 
of  railroad,  very  superior  in  character  to  that  surveyed  in 
1828,  is  now  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managers.  Its 
trace  may  thus  be  described :  Commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road,  near  Wadesville.  it  rises  by 
an  inclined  plane  115  feet  to  the  summit,  between  the  easl 
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branch  of  Norwegian  and  Mill  Creeks.  It  then  passes  up 
the  valley  of  the  Mill  Creek  and  Little  Mahanoy.  This 
summit  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  by  a  cut  Soo  feet  long  and 
17  feet  at  its  apex.  The  Little  Mahanoy  Valley  is  after- 
wards passed  by  an  embankment  twenty-six  feet  high,  and 
the  dividing  ground  between  the  Little  and  Big  Mahanoy 
by  a  cut  800  feet  long  and  thirteen  feet  deep.  The  line 
then  descends  to  the  level  of  the  Big  Mahanoy  Valley,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  (511  feet)  by  two  inclined  planes, 
and  afterwards  keeps  this  level,  along  the  slope  of  the  Lo- 
cust Mountain,  to  its  intersection  with  the  Centre  Turn- 
pike. At  this  point  it  rises  by  an  inclined  plane  181J/2  feet, 
and  a  graduated  stage  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  ascend- 
ing for  2400  feet,  ten  feet  per  mile,  and  afterward  at  the 
rate  of  30  feet  per  mile,  to  the  proposed  summit  between 
the  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin. 

West  of  the  Shamokin  summit  the  line  descends  for 
160  poles,  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  per  mile,  but  is  afterwards 
carried  on  a  graduation  of  30  feet  per  mile,  except  at  two 
points,  at  which  inclined  planes  are  proposed,  and  along 
the  distance  above  mentioned  near  Meyer's  saw  mill, 
where  for  one  and  a  half  miles  a  graduation  descending  at 
the  rate  of  55  feet  per  mile  will  be  requisite. 

The  line  of  railroad  above  described,  naturally  presents 
three  separate  divisions,  the  first  5  miles  long,  from  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  to 
the  summit  of  Broad  Mountain.  The  second,  11  miles  218 
poles  long,  extending  from  the  Broad  Mountain  Summit 
to  the  dividing  ground  between  the  Mahanoy  and  the  Sha- 
mokin. The  third,  13  miles  and  276  poles  long,  from  this 
last  named  summit,  to  the  termination  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  railroad. 

The  grading  of  the  road  should,  at  any  rate,  be  made 
with  a  view  to  a  double  track,  because  it  could  not  be  long 
before,  on  some  portions  of  it,  if  not  on  the  whole,  a  double 
track  would  be  required.  Even  were  it  soon  to  be  called  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  trade,  it  would  still  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  lay  down  in  the  first  instance  a  single  track,  and 
to  make  use  of  this  single  track  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting materials  for  the  second. 

The  course  here  recommended  was  that  adopted  on  the 
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Little  Schuylkill  Railroad.  The  roadway  formation  of  the 
last  named  railroad  was  made  in  cuttings  22  feet  wide,  and 
in  fillings  20  feet  (the  width  required  for  a  double  track)  ; 
but  rails  for  a  single  track  only  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
present. 

The  superstructure  I  have  proposed  would  be  white 
oak,  or  yellow  pine  rails,  plated  with  metal,  resting  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  on  stone  blocks  or  white  oak  sills. 
Such  a  superstructure  would  cost  on  an  average,  for  a 
double  track  including  crossings  and  sidelings,  about  $7,000 
per  mile. 

Cost  of  the  Railroad,  Subdivision  First. 

The  inclined  plane,  by  which  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
ville  Railroad  must  leave  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  can- 
not be  located  to  the  greatest  advantage,  without  encoun- 
tering a  deep  cut  and  tunnel,  1400  feet  long.  The  cost  of 
this  work  will  be  $25,000. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  sub-division,  the  difficulties 
in  roadway  formation  are  of  nearly  an  uniform  character, 
the  line  being  carried  on  steep  and  rocky  hillsides,  varying 
between  20  and  50  degrees.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  ground,  a  review  of  my  former  estimates,  and  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  improvements  in  curvature, 
and  construction,  which  are  proposed  on  this  part  of  the 
road,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  expense  of  its  roadway  forma- 
tion would  not  vary  materially  from  an  average  of  $47,500 
or  a  fraction  exceeding  an  average  of  $10,000  per  mile.  At 
this  rate  the  estimate  for  the  first  sub-division  of  the 
railroad  would  be  as  follows : 

Whole  cost  of  roadway  formation  of  4  miles,  235  poles 
of  railroad,  $47,500.00.  Deep  cutting  and  tunnel,  $25,000. 
Superstructure  of  5  miles  of  railroad,  at  $7,000  per  mile. 
$35,000.  Machinery  and  fixtures  for  inclined  planes,  Nos. 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  $22,500.    Total,  $130,000.00. 
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Sub-division  2d. 

Careful  estimates  have  been  made  on  a  very  precise 
location,  on  nearly  its  whole  extent.  Its  cost  is  embraced 
in  the  following  summary: 

Excavations,  embankment  and  walling  of  8 
miles  and  13  poles  of  the  railroad,  east  of 
Shamokin    Summit    $125,513  94 

Excavation  and  embankment  on  one  mile  and 
18  poles  between  Broad  Mountain  Summit 
and  plane  No.  5 1 5,402  00 

Mechanical    work    on    above   portion    of  above 

named  portion  of   railroad 32,300  00 

Roadway  formation  of  2  miles  and  177  poles  of 

railroad,  at  $10,000  per  mile 25,531  25 

Superstructure    of    11    miles    and  218  poles  of 

railroad,  at  $7,000  per  mile 81,768  75 

Machinery  and  fixtures  of  inclined  planes  Nos. 

5,  6  and  7 24,150  oc 

$304,665  94 
For  the  third  sub-division  an  average  of  $15,500  per 
mile  Mr.  Robinosn  deems  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  cost 
of  grading  and  superstructure  for  a  double  track,  including 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  the  2  inclined  planes.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  sub-division,  13  miles  and  276  poles, 
would  be  $214,868.75. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad,  presuming 
on  a  superstructure  of  a  double  track  to  be  laid  down  imme- 
diately would  be  $649,574  and  69  cents.  If  a  single  track 
were  laid,  the  cost  would  be  diminished  about  $3000  per 
mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  $91,631  and  25  cents. 

The  above  estimates  are  made  on  the  present  prices  of 
labor  and  provisions.  I  should  not  have  been  willing  to 
predict  them  on  other  data,  but  the  present  may  certainly 
be  deemed  a  dear  year  in  both  respects.  Therefore  they 
will  prove  over-liberal  than  otherwise.  All  of  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Moncure  Robinson.  C.  E. 
Philadelphia,  October  11,  1831. 
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November  5  is  published  this  item  from  Miners'  Jour- 
nal : — "Comparative  Cost  of  Transportation."  A  merchant 
residing  in  Towanda,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  visited  our 
Borough  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
transmission  to  the  place  of  his  residence  of  certain  mer- 
chandise received  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation.  In  reply 
to  our  inquiry,  whether  the  expense  would  not  be  lessened, 
by  sending  his  goods  into  the  Union  Canal,  he  informed  us, 
that  the  time  saved  by  the  route  he  had  adopted  more  than 
counterbalanced  any  diminution  in  expense  which  might 
take  place  by  using  the  other  as  a  medium  of  transporta- 
tion. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  expense  incurred  in 
a  land  carriage  of  40  or  50  miles  was  by  him  preferred  to 
the  unavoidable  delay,  owing  to  the  increased  distance  of 
52  miles,  encountered  in  the  canal  transportation.  The 
present  cost  of  transportation  across  the  mountain  is  about 
8  dollars  per  ton,  but  when  the  Danville  and  Pottsvilie 
Railroad  is  completed,  the  cost  of  porterage,  computing  the 
distance  at  44  miles,  and  allowing  5  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
will  amount  to  $2.20.  Thus  the  sum  of  $5.20  per  ton  will  be 
gained,  and  between  2  and  3  days  in  time  will  be  dimin- 
ished, making  in  the  aggregate  a  very  considerable  saving 
Who  now  will  doubt  the  important  advantages  of  the  Dan- 
ville and  Pottsvilie  Railroad? 

The  issue  of  November  19  publishes  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
vilie Railroad  Saturday,  November  12th,  1831.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  "Resolved"  That  the  President  and  Mana- 
gers put  under  contract  as  soon  as  practicable  with  a  view 
to  its  speedy  completion,  so  much  of  the  eastern  section  oi 
said  road,  commencing  at  the  point  of  connexion  with  the 
Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  and  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shenandoah  Creek,  and  thence  towards  the  Susquehanna 
as  far  as  the  present  funds  of  the  company  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  Managers,  justify." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Win.  McCarty  to  the  Managers  of 
the  company  was  read,  in  which  he  offers  to  contract  for 
making  the  whole  road,  at  the  estimate  of  the  engineers,  and 
to  subscribe  for  stock  of  the  company  to  the  amount  oi 
$50,000.  to  be  received  in  part  payment  for  the  work. 
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Saturday,  November  26,  is  reprinted  from  "Miners* 
Journal" : 

Brewery. — We  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  speak 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Moore's  Brewery,  in  this  place,  as  a  manu- 
factory, offering  advantages  not  always  available  to  those 
of  our  inhabitants  who  are  fond  of  that  excellent  beverage 
which  it  yields.  The  present  arrangements  of  the  proprie- 
tor are  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  a  supply  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  whole  of  our  county. 

December  3rd  is  published  an  account  of  the  forma! 
ceremony  of  opening  transportation  on  the  Little  Schuylkill 
Railroad,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  November  18,  183 1. 
Two  splendid  Pleasure  Cars,  of  Baltimore  construction, 
containing  about  60  persons,  propelled  by  two  horses  each, 
and  one  of  less  dimensions  with  one  horse,  and  two  trucks 
for  burthen,  also  containing  passengers,  left  Port  Clinton 
at  10  o'clock  with  the  President,  Directors  and  officers  of 
the  company,  their  Engineers  and  a  number  of  individuals 
from  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Pottsville,  Catawissa,  and  other 
districts  of  country  on  board,  with  the  enlivening  music  of 
a  set  of  Kent  Bugles  in  the  hands  of  good  performers,  and 
a  flag  waving  upon  the  car  which  carried  the  President  and 
Directors.  The  procession  proceeded  over  the  whole  line, 
a  distance  of  21  miles,  where  it  arrived  a  few  minutes  after 
one.  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  mouth  of 
Wabash  Run,  where  the  railroad  branches  off  to  the  coal 
mines,  their  eyes  were  greeted  by  the  sable  display  of  15 
cars,  heavily  loaded  with  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Ta- 
maqua  coal,  from  the  company's  mines,  over  each  of  which 
was  a  white  flag  fluttering  in  the  air.  In  front  of  these  cars, 
arranged  in  due  order,  stood  a  company  of  miners,  probably 
some  40  or  50  in  number,  who  with  stentorian  voices  roared 
three  cheers  as  the  procession  came  opposite.  Here  a  gen- 
tleman alighted  from  the  cars  and  took  a  view  of  the  coal, 
the  construction  of  the  coal  trucks,  &c,  &c,  after  which  the 
procession  proceeded  to  Mr.  Keasby's  hotel,  where  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  got  up  in  good  taste,  was  soon  placed  on  the 
board.  Dr.  Isaac  Heister,  of  Reading,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Edward  R.  Bid- 
die,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  did  the 
honors  at  the  other  extremity.    After  the  cloth  was  removed 
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a  few  appropriate  toasts  and  sentiments  were  expressed, 
which  were  drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause.  In  the  eve- 
ning a  Ball  was  held  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  George  Audenried, 
in  that  elevated  and  commanding  village  called  East  Tama- 
qua,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Burd 
Patterson.  They  had  for  music  a  part  of  Johnson's  cele- 
brated band. 

Finally  the  whole  affair  went  off  extremely  well.  The 
Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  has  been  fairly  and  prosperously 
put  in  operation,  within  the  time,  and  at  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  original  estimate  of  the  Chief  Engineer  (Mr. 
Moncure  Robinson),  It  was  contemplated  to  load  a  boat 
with  Tarnaqua  coal  on  Tuesday  last,  the  arrival  of  which, 
in  the  city,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  duly  heralded  by  out' 
brethren. 

The  report  of  the  Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, issued  November  15th,  1831,  contains  this  item: 
"The  grading  of  the  railroad,  and  the  basins  at  Pine  Grove 
are  finished,  and  the  rails  and  railroad  iron  ready  to  be  laid 
down — all  further  operations  have  been  suspended  until  the 
period  when  an  increase  of  the  coal  trade  at  Pine  Grove 
will  justify  additional  expenditures — this  may  not  take  place 
until  the  private  lateral  lines  shall  be  completed. 

The  issue  of  December  3  reprints  this  editorial  from 
"Pottsville  Miners'  Journal" :  Water. — It  is  a  prevailing 
opinion  with  many  and  one  which  is  generally  well  found- 
ed, that  water  becomes  scarce  in  a  newly  settled  district 
in  proportion  as  the  timber  is  felled,  and  the  population  of 
said  district  increases.  An  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
position  is  however  evidenced  in  this  neighborhood  where 
no  diminution  of  this  vital  fluid  is  perceptible,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  water  courses  would  seem  to  have  increased 
in  magnitude.  This  unlooked  for  plenteousness  is  reason- 
ably accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  in  penetrating  our 
mountains  for  minerals,  we  never  fail  to  open  new  sources 
of  a  supply.  Innumerable  tunnels  and  drifts  which  ev- 
erywhere abound,  serve  as  tributary  channels,  somewhat 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  owners,  to  our  smaller 
streams,  and  hence  the  obvious  accumulation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter.  We  have  noticed  this  subject  in  the 
belief  that  the  phenomenon  with   its  plausible  explanation, 
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may  not  be  as  extensively  known  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
its  importance  demands." 

The  same  issue  reprints  this  item  from  "Miners'  Jour- 
nal" :  Parchment  Manufactory. — A  parchment  manufac- 
tory has  been  for  some  time  established  by  Mr.  Erick, 
lately  from  Philadelphia,  in  our  borough,  the  business  of 
which  has  yielded  a  remuneration  equalling  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  proprietor,  owing  to  the  advan- 
tage in  the  price  of  fuel,  derived  from  this  vicinity.  We 
have  specimens  at  our  office,  which  we  consider  of  superior 
quality,  being  unusually  free  from  stains  and  blemishes, 
and  presenting  a  beautiful  and  equal  surface.  These  wc 
should  be  happy  to  exhibit  to  any  of  our  friends  who  may 
favor  us  with  a  call.  The  owner  of  the  establishment  in- 
forms us  that  he  is  enabled  to  send  his  parchment  to 
Philadelphia  and  dispose  of  it  in  that  city,  at  a 
good  profit,  the  charges  for  transportation  being  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  diminution  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  house  rent  at  this  place.  This  statement, 
which  is  corroborated  by  frequent  practice,  is  entitled  to 
full  reliance,  and  the  result  as  conclusive  as  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  important  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  business 
elsewhere  under  less  favorable  circumstances. 

The  same  issue  publishes  a  letter  from  Pottsville, 
dated  November  22 : 

Snow. — On  Tuesday  last  this  part  of  the  country  was 
visited  with  the  first  snow  which  has  fallen  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  On  Broad  Mountain,  a  distance  of  5  miles 
above  us,  sleighs  were  abroad,  one  of  which  visited  our 
borough  and  returned  home. 

Deer  are  numerous  in  our  neighborhood. 

December  10th  is  reprinted  from  a  Boston  paper : 

"Interesting  Experiment". — Mr.  Badger  gave  a  very 
satisfactory  exhibition  of  burning  Anthracite  coal  in  Bow- 
doin  Square,  Saturday  evening.  He  ignited  and  caused  to 
burn  quickly  about  three  pecks  of  Lackawanna  coal,  in  an 
iron  cage  suspended  in  the  open  air.  The  cage  containing 
the  coal  exhibited  a  solid  body  of  fire.  It  shows  very  clear- 
ly that  this  coal  does  not  require  great  draft  to  it,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  well  constructed  grate  (different  from  any  now 
in  use),  it  may  be  made  to  throw  out  a  greater  quantity  of 
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heat  than  can  be  derived  by  the  present  mode  of  burning  it. 
Our  churches  may  be  warmed  by  a  suspended  grate,  with 
a  conductor  to  carry  off  the  gas,  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
made  perfectly  comfortable." 

The  same  issue  reprints  from  "Reading  Chronicle :" 
"Anthracite  Coal." — "The  advantages  of  this  mineral  are 
daily  developing  themselves.  Among  the  new  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  is  that  of  colouring  hats.  Messrs. 
Boas  and  Co.,  of  this  place,  have  erected  a  furnace  for  that 
purpose,  nearly  similar  to  those  in  use  for  burning  wood. 
Coal  has  been  used  for  some  time  past  for  planking,  but 
we  believe  this  the  first  time  it  has  been  applied  to  colour- 
ing hats.  Beside  the  saving  in  price  the  heat  made  by  a 
coal  fire  is  found  to  be  more  uniform  and  regular  than 
wood,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  as  a  slight  variation 
in  the  temperature  of  the  fire  is  injurious  to  the  hats.  Half 
a  bushel  of  coal  is  found  sufficient  for  colouring  for 
twenty  hours." 

December  24  is  published  the  Auditor  General's  Re- 
port of  the  finances  of  the  State.  This  report  shows  that 
the  State  derived  Revenues  from  Schuylkill  County  in 
1831,  Tax  on  offices,  Peter  Frailey,  Prothonotary,  Register 
and  Recorder,  S734.62,  and  Taxes  on  Writs,  &c,  $856.15. 
From  Joseph  Hammer,  Treasurer  of  Schuylkill  County : 
Tavern  Licenses,  $261.36;  Duties  of  Dealers  in  Foreign 
Merchandise,  §'772.32;  for  Pamphlet  Laws,  $1.43;  for  Tin 
and  Clock  Peddler's  Licenses,  $57.00;  for  Hawkers'  and 
Peddlers'  Licenses,  $15.20.  The  item  of  Old  Debts  and 
Miscellaneous  Records,  from  Stephen  Girard,  for  lands 
late  of  John  Nicholson,  deceased,  situate  in  Schuylkill 
County,  and  sold  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice, and  the  Surveyor  General,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  28th 
March,  1S14,  $10,000. 

The  same  issue,  December  24,  prints  editorially  from 
Miners'  Journal :  "Anthracite  Coal". — The  following  cal- 
culation exhibiting  the  saving  in  the  use  of  Anthracite  coal 
in  the  place  of  wood,  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  is  the 
result  of  information  obtained  from  several  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  business  at  Reading,  who  have  adopted  the 
former  fuel,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon. 
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Three  pecks  of  coal  are  sufficient  to  keep  boiling 
throughout  the  day,  a  hatter's  kettle,  requiring  six  hands. 
This  is  equal  to  4^  bushels  per  week.  The  quantity  of 
wood  consumed  in  the  same  operation  per  week  is  one  cord. 
This  fuel  requires  one  hand  to  be  constantly  employed  at 
the  fire  alone,  only  three  hands  being  at  the  same  time 
enabled  to  work  at  the  kettle,  connected  with  the  business. 
Thus  one  ton  of  Anthracite  coal  would  be  equal  to  at  least 
six  cords  of  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  employ- 
ment for  double  the  number  workmen,  as  well  as  save  the 
unprofitable  labor  of  one  hand  in  the  manufacturing  of 
hats.  The  greater  uniformity  in  heat  obtained  by  burning 
this  fuel  is  said  to  be  another  important  advantage  in  this 
business,  as  the  coloring  is  liable  to  injury  from  a  variation. 

The  same  issue  quotes  from  "Miners'  Journal": 

For  the  information  of  those  immediately  interested, 
we  subjoin  an  account  of  the  shipment  of  coal  from  the 
three  Ports,  which  may  be  termed  emphatically  the  "Potts- 
ville  Region",  "The  Schuylkill  Coal  Region",  will  embrace 
also  the  business  of  "The  Little  Schuylkill  Company",  who 
will  deliver  their  coal  at  Port  Clinton,  about  16  miles  below 
this  place.  Their  operations  will  be  vigorously  carried  on 
next  year,  and  their  shipments  regularly  reported  in  this 
paper. 

Port  of  Pottsville— 

Delivered  on  the  Landings  from  the  Mount  Carbon 

Railroad,  and  from  mines  adjoining  the  navigation  26,940 

Port  Carbon — 

Delivered  on  the  Landings  from  the  Mill  Creek  and 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad 33,773 

Schuylkill  Haven — 

Delivered  on  the  Landings  from  the  Western  Branch 

Railroad    17,292 


Tons,  78,005 

About  2,000  tons  of  refuse  coal  were  also  shipped  from 
the  above  places,  for  which  toll  was  paid.  This  would  make 
the  shipments  from  this  region  about  80,000  tons. 
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Read  Before  the  Society  June  25,  1913. 


In  the  issue  of  January  14  is  published  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation   Company : 

"The  early  arrival  of  winter,  sooner  by  several  weeks 
than  has  been  experienced  for  many  years  past,  put  a  stop 
to  the  receipt  of  tolls  which  would  otherwise  have  increased 
those  of  the  year  just  ended  to  an  amount  equal  at  least 
to  those  of  the  preceding  one,  and  also  lessened  the  supply 
of  coal  by  15,000  or  20.000  tons,  for  which  a  ready  market 
would  have  been  found  in  addition  to  what  has  come  down ; 
the  late  period,  too,  of  commencing  the  coal  trade,  had  a 
serious  effect  on  the  company's  income. 

At  the  commencement  of  183 1,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
coal  was  on  hand  from  the  business  of  the  preceding  year ; 
the  dealers,  not  anticipating  the  prodigious  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  its  consumption,  were  discouraged  from 
again  trying  the  market  until  a  late  period  in  the  season, 
when  a  very  active  demand  for  coal  satisfied  them  that  theii 
industry  would  be  fully  rewarded. 

The  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  of  the  most 
encouraging  kind.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  1831  has 
nearly  doubled  that  of  1830,  and  bids  fair  to  go  on  in  an 
increased  ratio.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
contrast  between  the  two  years : 

In  the  year  1830  the  coal  sent  to  market  from  the 
Schuylkill  mines  amounted  to  89.984  tons,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  there  was  on  hand  when  the  trade  recommenced 
in  183 1,  20,000  tons.  In  183 1  the  Schuylkill  conveyed  to 
market,  81,834  tons,  and  there  was  on  hand,  as  before 
mentioned,  20,000  tons,  making  the  total  consumption 
(none  remaining)  101,834  tons,  from  the  Schuylkill  fields. 
Total  shipments  and  consumption  from  Schuylkill,  Lehigh 
and  Lackawanna  fields,  226.511  tons,  an  increase  in  183 1 
of  111,309  tons,  nearly  double  that  of  1830.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  demand  for  the  current  year  will 
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be  nearly  350,000  tons,  of  which  it  is  believed  the  Schuylkill 
will  be  required  to  supply  its  full  proportion. 

The  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  afforded  facilities  for  a  supply  of  coal  by 
means  of  numerous  railroads,  terminating  at  points  upon 
our  navigation,  which  will  be  beneficially  felt  in  the  cur- 
rent and  future  years.  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  extending  from  Port  Clinton  to 
Tamaqua,  22  miles;  The  West  Branch  or  Schuylkill  Haven, 
15  miles;  Mount  Carbon,  3  miles;  Schuylkill  Valley,  ir 
miles;  Mill  Creek,  3  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  roads  the  railroad  from  Pottsville 
to  Danville  and  Sunbury  has  been  commenced,  and  from  the 
subscriptions  obtained  there  can  be  no  doubt  will  be  com- 
pleted at  no  very  distant  period  of  time,  thus  adding  another 
link  to  the  chain  of  business  gradually  extending  to  our 
works. 

The  weigh  lock  at  Schuylkill  Haven  has  been  found  to 
be  of  very  great  advantage,  and  the  new  railroad  on  the  Lit 
tie  Schuylkill,  the  outlet  of  which  is  at  Port  Clinton,  will 
render  necessary,  also,  a  weigh  lock  at  the  Kernsville 
Canal.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  erect  one  during  the 
present  winter,  contracts  having  been  already  made  for  that 
purpose. 

The  issue  of  January  21  prints  a  report  on  the  Judiciary 
System.  Schuylkill  County,  with  20,283  population,  being 
united  with  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Juniata  Counties,  with. 
a  total  population  of  66,632,  as  a  Judicial  District,  with 
Calvin  Blythe  as  Prest.  Judge. 

The  same  issue  publishes  a  Schedule  of  the  Real  Estate 
of  Stephen  Girard,  purchased  subsequent  to  the  24th  June, 
183 1.  In  it  is  found  this  item:  December  26.  A  lot  of 
ground  in  Schuylkill  County,  near  Mount  Carbon,  on  the 
River  Schuylkill,  intended  for  landings,  per  deed  dated-- 
inst.,  $4,500.00. 

In  same  issue  is  reported  proceedings  of  "Military  Con- 
vention" at  Harrisburg,  January  2.  1832.  Delegate  from 
Sixth  Division,  2d  Brigade,  Schuylkill,  Major  William  F. 
Dean. 

January  27  is  published  the  report  of  the  Auditor 
General  to  the  Legislature,  10th  January,  1832.    This  report 


shows    for    the    Miners'   Bank  of  Pottsville  a  capital  of 
$199,575.00;  notes  in  circulation,  $134,100.00. 

February  4  is  reprinted  from  "Miners'  Journal" : 

Statistics  of  Pottsville 

The  assessed  value  of  the  Borough  in  January,  1832, 
is  as  follows:  Real  estate,  buildings,  horses,  &c,  $335,078; 
stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  &c,  yielding  dividends  or  interest, 
$234,390;  total  $569,468. 

Included  in  the  above  there  is : — Dwelling  houses,  492 ; 
Horses  over  4  years,  220;  Cows  over  4  years,  70;  Pleasure 
Dearborns,  8;  Gigs,  7;  Sulkies,  4;  Barouches,  6;  Buggies,  1 ; 
Carriages,  5. 

The  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  is :  Males,  598 , 
Females,  5 ;  total  603. 

The  number  of  persons  owning  real  estate  and  not  re- 
siding in  the  Borough  is  167. 

The  public  buildings  in  the  Borough  are : 

I  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  built  in  1832; 

1  Episcopal  Church  (St.  Luke's),  built  in  1830; 

1   Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  built  in  1830 ; 

1   Friends'  Meeting  House,  built  in  1830; 

The  institutions  of  a  public  character  are : 

Post  office,  established  in  the  year  1823 ; 

Miners'  Bank  of  Pottsville,  chartered  in  1828; 

Schools  of  various  grades  and  dates ; 

Fire  Company,  established  in  1830: 

Two  Volunteer  Corps  of  Infantry: 

1st,  The  Pottsville  Guards,  formed  in  1825 ; 

2nd,  The  National  Light  Infantry,  formed  in  1831.; 

Three  weekly  newspapers : 

The  Miners'  Journal,  commenced  in  1825  ; 

The  Schuylkill  County  Advocate,  commenced  in  1831 ; 

The  Schuylkill  County  Farmer  (German),  commenc- 
ed in  1832. 

Among  the  occupations  and  establishments  in  the  bor- 
ough may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

5  Male  Teachers,  2  Clergymen,  1  Notary,  9  Attorneys 
at  Law,  8  Physicians,  1  Post  Master,  1  Member  House  of 
Representatives,  1  President  of  Bank,  1  Cashier  of  Bank 
I   Land   Surveyor,  4  Justices  of  the   Peace.   3   Constables. 
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2  Editors,  7  Agents,  25  Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Hardware, 
Wine  and  Liquor  Stores,  5  Drug,  Paint  and  Apothecary 
Stores,  35  Merchants,  5  Flour  and  Feed  Stores,  5  Flour 
Merchants,  2  Shoe  Stores,  27  Clerks,  17  Coal  Merchants; 
25  Taverns,  4  Bar  Keepers,  1  U.  S.  Mail  Contractor,  2  Con- 
fectioners, I  Vinegar  Merchant,  1  Lottery  Broker,  2  Board- 
ing Houses,  2  Lumber  Merchants,  3  Collectors  of  Toll,  3 
Oyster  and  Beer  Houses,  ir  Bakers,  9  Butchers,  7  Tailor 
Shops,  12  Tailors,  6  Painters  and  Glaziers,  52  Carpenters, 

1  Grist  Mill,  2  Millers,  1  Saw  Mill,  1  Skin  Dresser,  13  Boot 
and  Shoemaker  Shops,  24  Boot  and  Shoemakers,  10  Black- 
smith Shops,  19  Blacksmiths,  2  Wheelwrights,  2  Hatters' 
Shops,  2  Hatters,  2  Cabinet  Makers'  Shops,  3  Cabinet  Mak- 
ers, 2  Wratch  Makers'  Shops,  2  Watch  Makers,  2  Tin  Shops, 

3  Tin  Smiths,  9  Plasterers,  3  Barber  Shops,  4  Barbers,  1 
Coach   Maker   Shop,    1    Coach    Maker,    1    Coach  Trimmer, 

3  Saddler  Shops,  4  Saddlers,  2  Boat  Yards,  1  Cedar  Cooper. 

2  Curriers,  2  Tobacconists,  1  Tallow  Chandler,  1  Weaver, 
2  Tan  Yards,  2  Tanners,  4  Turners,  1  Whitesmith,  2  Foun- 
dries, 2  Iron  Masters,  5  Moulders,  1   Forgeman,  1  Collier, 

4  Breweries,  8  Brewers,  9  Stone  Masons,  1  Gun  Smith,  1 
Brick  Maker,  2  Soap  Boilers,  4  Boat  Captains,  1  Potter, 
1  Milkman,  15  Teamsters,  45  Miners,  79  Labourers,  156 
Single  Freemen. 

The  same  issue,  February  4th,  reprints  from  "Miners' 
Journal" :  For  1831,  up  to  22d  October,  140,948  tons  of 
Anthracite  had  been  brought  to  tide  water.  In  consequence 
of  the  stoppage  of  canal  navigation  by  ice  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  it  will  probably  not  exceed  180,000  tons. 

The  issue  of  March  10  quotes  from  "Miners'  Journal" : 
Pottsville,  Feb.  25.  Snow. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  first 
winter  month,  the  ground  in  this  part  of  the  country  has 
been  unceasingly  covered  with  snow ;  and  the  sleighing  with 
very  short  intervals  of  interruption,  uncommonly  good. 
Visitors  from  a  short  distance  below  frequently  express  sur- 
prise on  viewing  the  snow,  from  which  they  have  been  unex- 
pectedly exempted.  This  winter  has  been  remarkable  for 
its  early  and  uninterrupted  severity  throughout. 

Another  item,  same  date  and  source: — We  understand 
the  ashes  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  coal  answer  a  bettei 
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purpose  than  any  other  material  heretofore  discovered  for 
cleaning  brass. 

March  31  is  quoted  from  "Miners'  Journal":  Snow — 
We  were  visited  with  a  slight  fall  of  snow  on  Saturday 
(March  17th),  barely  covering  the  ground,  together  with 
a  slight  spitting  on  Wednesday  also.  Our  low  spots  still 
exhibit  traces  of  snow  and  ice,  and  the  weather  continues 
frosty  and  cold  during  the  evenings  and  mornings. 

April  28  is  published  "Titles  of  Acts  of  a  public  nature 
passed  session  1831-32,  among  which  are  found  these  re- 
lating to  Schuylkill  County : 

A  supplement  to  an  act,  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate 
the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad  Company,  passed  on 
the  eighth  day  of  April,  1826. 

A  supplement  to  the  several  acts  incorporating  the  Mine 
Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  Company,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Managers  of  Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad 
Company,  the  Little  Schuylkill  Navigation,  Railroad  ami 
Coal  Company,  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad  Company,  the 
Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Schuylkill  Valley  Navigation  and  Railroad  Company, 
and  the  several  supplements  thereto. 

A  supplement  to  the  act  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  house  for  the  employment  and  support  of  the  pooi 
in  the  County  of  Schuylkill,  passed  4th  April,  1831. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank 
in  the  town  of  Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  County. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  Pine  Grove,  in  the 
County  of  Schuylkill  into  a  Borough,  not  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

A  supplement  to  the  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
incorporate  the  Mahanoy  Navigation  Company,  not  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

An  act  dividing  the  County  of  Schuylkill  into  districts, 
for  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  not  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  incorporate  a 
company  for  making  a  turnpike  road  from  the, Borough 
of  Pottsville,  through  Minersville  and  Carbondale,  in 
Schuylkill  County,  to  Daniel  Herb's  tavern  in  Northumber- 
land, and  for  other  purposes.     Not  signed  by  the  Governor, 
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An  act  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  foxes,  in  a 
number  of  counties,  including  Schuylkill.  Not  signed  by 
the  Governor. 

The  issue  of  May  19  reprints  from  "Miners'  Journal"  ■ 
We  are  indebted  to  a  private  communication  received 
from  a  highly  respectable  official  source,  that  a  report  ha.^ 
been  made  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  Mr.  Dickerson, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  favor  of  depriving  us  of  nearly  all  legislative  protection 
by  a  wholesale  reduction  from  82.16  to  46  cents  per  chal- 
dron. The  intelligence  of  the  threatened  calamity  has 
spread  deep  consternation  wherever  it  has  been  told.  The 
reviving  hopes  of  the  industrious  miner,  whose  career  has 
been  marked  by  a  steady  perseverance  during  a  long  period 
of  ruinous  depression  in  the  coal  business,  are  about  re- 
lapsing into  feelings  of  renewed  disappointment  and  de- 
spair. As  many  of  our  friends  are  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  real  extent  of  property  jeopardized  by  the  measure 
proposed,  and  the  individual  ruin  attendant  upon  its  suc- 
cess, not  to  mention  the  injury  which  the  national  prosperity 
must  sustain,  we  have  thought  proper  to  offer  the  following 
statements,  founded  on  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain : 

Statistics  of   the   Schuylkill   County   Coal   Region. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  whose  means  of  subsistence 
are    dependent    on    the  coal  region  in  Schuylkill 

County  may  be  estimated  at 8,000 

There  are  about  900  employed  on  canal  boats,  who  with 

their  families,  will  amount  to 4.000 

Making  twelve  thousand  persons  who  derive  their  sup- 
port from  the  coal  business. 
The  capital  invested  in  coal  lands  will  amount  to  $  5,000,000 

In   buildings    2,500,000 

In  Railroads   8,000,000 

In  Railroad  Cars 75,ooo 

In  Canal  Boats  and  Horses 165,000 

$15,740,000 
The  cost  of  the  construction  of  canals  within  and  with- 
out the  State  of  Pennsylvania  expressly  to  serve  as  means 
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of  transporting  her  mineral  to  market  may  be  computed 
at  $24,000,000. 

The  saving  in  the  price  of  fuel  in  the  different  cities 
since  the  introduction  of  Anthracite,  has  been  estimated  bv 
individuals  at  $6,000,000  annually. 

A  report  made  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  to  the 
American  System  Convention,  lately  held  at  New  York, 
expresses  the  belief  that  in  ten  years  hence  the  Coal  Trade 
will  employ  10,000  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade.  This  must 
be  understood  as  involving  the  proposition  that  the  coal 
trade  will  be  left  to  its  regular  and  natural  course  of  devel- 
opment. It  will  be  recollected  that  more  than  1200  vessels 
were  employed  during  the  past  year  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  public  abroad 
will  be  enabled  to  form  some  tolerable  conclusions  as  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  coal  trade,  with  the  collateral 
improvements  created  and  sustained  by  it;  from  the  forego- 
ing remarks  and  representations.  This  view  of  the  liberal 
enterprise  and  industry  of  those  who  have  identified  their 
fortunes  with  the  success  of  domestic  coal  operations,  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  present  crisis.  We  would  moreover 
state  that  not  an  individual  miner  engaged  in  the  business 
since  its  commencement,  has  realized  a  cent  of  profit! — nor 
have  any  of  the  canal  companies  ever  declared  a  dividend 
out  of  their  profits,  except  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com 
pany. 

It  is  proposed  to  impose  an  advalorem  duty  of  15  per 
centum  on  all  importations  of  foreign  coal.  The  prices  of 
coal  delivered  on  board  a  vessel  at  New  Castle  in  1829, 
$3.10  per  chaldron.  The  proposed  duty  would  be  about  46 
cents  per  chaldron.  The  present  duty  is  $2.16  per  chaldron, 
and  the  reduction  would  consequently  be  equal  to  $1.70.  The 
scarcity  of  coal  during  the  rigors  of  last  winter  was  a  subject 
of  general  complaint,  and  occasioned  much  sutYering  among 
poorer  classes  in  the  northern  cities.  The  efforts  which  are 
now  making  to  guard  against  the  calamitous  effects  of  future 
scarcity,  are  on  a  more  extended  scale — more  vigorously 
prosecuted — and  will  no  doubt  be  fully  successful,  if  unmo- 
lested by  unwise  and  impolitic  legislation.  But  on  the  othe; 
hand,  if  the  contemplated  measure  is  allowed  to  take  effect. 


a  total  prostration  of  the  domestic  coal  trade  must  inevit- 
ably follow. — There  will  be  another  and  a  greater  scarcity. 
They  who  are  now  so  active  in  contributing  supplies  of  the 
article,  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  undertaking  and 
seek  other  employment.  Desolation  and  misery  stare  them 
in  the  face — their  hopes  of  remuneration  must  be  at  once 
crushed — their  only  fruit  of  their  early  sacrifices  and  their 
former  privations  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  solitary 
wilderness,  will  be  the  consciousness  of  having  labored  in 
vain." 

The  issue  of  May  26  reprints  from  "Miners'  Journal" : 
Coal  Trade  of  the  Schuylkill. — Descended  last  week  with 
coal, 

156  boats  carrying,  tons 5»379 

626  per  last  report 22,162 


882  27,541 

Coal  despatched  from  Mauch  Chunk  for  the  week  end- 
ing 5th  Mo.  iSth,  1832 :  283  boats  carrying,  tons,  14,568. 

Another  item,  same  date  and  issue: — The  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  received  during  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday  last  (May  19th)  tolls  to  the  amount  of  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  issue  of  June  9  publishes  from  proceedings  of 
Council. — Mr.  Lippincot,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Councils  to  visit  the  lands  in  Schuylkill  County, 
bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  report : 
That  they  proceeded  in  performance  of  that  duty,  to  those 
lands  where  by  previous  arrangement  they  met  his  agent, 
Mr.  William  Boyd,  who  accompanied  the  committee  in  ex- 
ploring them,  and  to  whose  attention,  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  location  they  are  much  indebted. 

In  order  to  give  an  intelligible  description  of  the  lands, 
it  will  be  proper  to  divide  them  into  the  eastern  and  western 
sections. 

The  western  section  comprises  about  10,000  acres, 
forming  an  oblong  plot,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  situ- 
ated about  7  miles  west  of  Pottsville,  and  about  5  miles 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  present  Norwegian  and 
Pottsville  Railroad.  The  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  creeks 
run  through  the  centre  of  this  section  of  land,  a  distance  or 
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about  six  miles,  within  a  few  rods  of  which,  the  whole  dis- 
tance, large  veins  of  the  best  quality  of  anthracite  coal  are 
discovered,  some  of  which  are  opened,  lying  near  the  sur- 
face, that  may  be  worked  with  great  facility  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  inexhaustible.  Along  those  streams  the  land 
is  covered  with  a  large  body  of  excellent  timber,  principally 
white  pine,  white  oak  and  hemlock;  many  of  the  trees  are 
of  enormous  size.  The  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad  is 
located  to  run  about  six  miles  through  this  section  of  the 
lands  within  a  few  yards  and  parallel  with  the  veins  of  coal 
the  whole  extent. 

Mr.  Girard,  believing  this  portion  of  his  lands  extreme- 
ly valuable,  caused  to  be  erected  three  large  saw  mills  of 
great  capacity  for  sawing,  and  built  in  his  usual  style  for 
strength  and  durability;  two  of  them  on  the  Mahanoy  and 
one  on  the  Shenandoah  creeks,  both  of  which  are  said  to  bt- 
never  failing  streams.  Two  of  these  mills  are  each  capable 
of  sawing  30,000  feet  of  boards  weekly ;  the  other  requires 
some  alterations  to  enable  it  to  perform  equally  well.  The 
lumber  sawed  was  intended  by  Mr.  Girard  to  have  been 
transported  to  Pottsville  and  from  thence  to  Philadelphia 
by  canals,  which  it  is  confidently  believed  would  have  been 
accomplished  at  a  moderate  expense.  There  are  five  small 
log  dwelling  houses  near  these  saw  mills,  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  eath  other.  This  point  is  called  Gir- 
ardville,  ten  miles  distant  from  Pottsville,  by  the  contem- 
plated railroad. 

The  cost  of  cutting  logs,  hauling,  sawing  and  piling 
the  boards  at  the  mills  is  $3.25  and  $3.50  per  thousand  feet, 
by  contract. 

Mr.  Girard,  to  increase  the  value  of  those  lands  and  to 
convey  their  products  to  market  at  a  moderate  expense, 
subscribed  largely  through  his  agent  for  the  construction  of 
the  railroad,  located  to  pass  through  them  from  Danville 
and  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna  to  Pottsville. 

That  portion  of  this  section  of  land,  which  borders  on 
Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  creeks,  when  cleared  will  be 
valuable  as  farm  land;  the  soil  is  rich. 

There  has  been  constructed  at  much  expense  by  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Girard,  a  good  road  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  this  section  of  land  and  connecting  with  the  turnpike ; 
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he  also  directed  it  to  be  continued  about  six  miles  further, 
for  the  convenience  and  connection  by  a  road  of  the  two 
sections  of  his  lands,  three  or  four  miles  of  which  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  He  likewise  caused  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  to  be  cut  and  prepared  for  sawing;  109,264  feet  of 
white  pine  boards  are  cut  and  piled  up  at  the  mills  ready 
for  market,  and  there  remain  about  800  logs  cut  and  ready 
for  that  purpose. 

The  improvements  of  every  description  have  been  sus- 
pended. 

About  one  half  of  this  section  of  land  is  mountainous, 
and  comparatively  of  little  value. 

The  eastern  section  which  with  a  long  strip  of  moun- 
tain land  connecting  the  two  sections,  comprises  about 
20,000  acres.  The  Catawissa  Creek  runs  through  a  part  of 
this  section  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  land  is  of  good  quality  for  farming,  embracing 
an  area  of  about  3,000  acres.  There  are  seven  small  farms, 
with  dwellings,  bams,  orchards,  &c,  and  about  500  acres 
of  cleared  land,  five  saw  mills,  most  of  which  are  out  of 
order;  at  one  of  these  mills  there  are  25,000  feet  of  white 
pine  boards  ready  for  market. 

There  are  likewise  two  grist  mills,  both  of  which  re- 
quire some  repairs.  On  the  Catawissa  Creek  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  land  is  covered  with  excellent  large  white 
pine,  hemlock,  white  oak  and  poplar,  fit  for  sawing.  The 
remainder  of  the  eastern  section  of  land  is  generally  moun 
tainous  and  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Girard's  intentions,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
reading  his  letters,  etc.,  were  to  repair  one  of  the  grist  mills 
also  one  or  two  of  the  saw  mills  in  Catawissa  Valley,  pre- 
paratory to  laying  out  all  such  parts  as  were  suitable  for 
farming  purposes,  and  from  which  he  expected  to  supply 
the  large  population  that  would  be  required  in  the  western 
section  of  the  coal  district  with  grain  and  other  necessities. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  land  in  the  Cata- 
wissa Valley  be  laid  out,  of  suitable  size  for  farms,  and  im- 
proving leases  to  tenants;  stipulating  for  their  clearing  a 
certain  number  of  acres  yearly,  fencing  the  same,  and  grad- 
ually putting  the  farms  in  order.  The  present  tenants  have 
all  been  warned  off. 
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The  committee  also  viewed  the  site  purchased  by  Mr. 
Girard  at  Mount  Carbon  for  a  landing  place.  It  is  about 
700  feet  front  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  extends  1200  feet 
westward  therefrom,  and  is  situated  about  400  yards  below 
the  termination  of  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  which  is  to 
be  continued  down  to  this  landing;  to  this  railroad,  we  un- 
derstand Mr,  Girard  has  loaned  to  the  amount  of  50,000 
dollars.  The  railroad  which  is  to  pass  through  Mr.  Gir- 
ard's  coal  lands  is  to  connect  with  the  Mount  Carbon  Rail 
road,  and  the  wharves  which  he  intended  to  have  construct- 
ed at  this  point,  were  for  the  deposit  of  his  coal  and  lum- 
ber, to  be  ready  for  transportation  by  the  Schuylkill  Canal 
to  Philadelohia, 

The  expense  of  wharring  and  fitting  up  this  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose  intended  would  be  about  $3,500, 
and  judging  from  the  rent  of  similar  property  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, it  would  command  when  improved  about  SSoo  a 
year. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  Mr.  Girard's 
lands  may  be  rendered  valuable  and  productive. 

The  committee  viewed  the  route  and  points  of  termin- 
ation of  the  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad,  and  collected 
through  Mr.  Moncure  Robinson,  the  engineer,  and  others 
respecting  its  location  and  practicability,  &c,  the  committee 
were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  great  advantage  its  com- 
pletion would  be  to  the  country  generally,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Girard's  lands,  as  furnishing  a  cheap,  safe  and  expeditious 
means  of  transportation  to  tidewater. 

The  committee  learn  with  pleasure  since  their  return  to 
the  city  that  the  executors  of  Mr.  Girard  have  determined 
to  comply  with  his  subscription  to  this  railroad. 

The  improvements  referred  to  above,  viz : 

A  stone  house  for  superintendent  at  Girardville, 
36  feet  by  45  feet,  two  stories  high,  plastered, 
estimated    at    $2,500  00 

100  acres  of  land  to  be  cleared  for  hay,  pasture 

and    vegetables    1,000  00 

To  alter  the  new  saw  mill  on  the  Shenandoah.  . .  .      300  00 
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To  repair  an  old  saw  mill,  on  do.  called  Boon's 

mill    with   dam.   &c 350  00 

To  complete  a  new  road  to  connect  the  two  sec- 
tions of  land  about  six  miles 2,400  00 


$6,550  00 

On  the  Eastern  there  is  much  need  of  a  house  at 

the    grist    mill,    near  Catawissa  bridge;  the 

committee  recommend  the  construction  of  a 

stone  dwelling  house,  32  by  24  feet,  plastered, 

estimated   cost    $1,200  00 

Also,  they  recommend  the  immediate  repair  of  the 
above  mentioned  grist  mill,  and  saw  mill  ad- 
joining, estimated    1,500  00 


$9,250  00 

The  various  improvements  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee they  confidently  believe  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  written  instructions  and  directions  of  Mr.  Girard,  to  his 
agent,  William  Boyd,  and  were  planned  by  him  with  great 
skill  for  the  promotion  of  his  ultimate  designs. 

That  although  vast  bodies  of  coal  are  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  interesting  and  important  section  of  the 
State  in  which  these  lands  are  situated,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  part  of  it  abounds  with  the  important  article  of 
fuel  in  greater  abundance  or  of  better  quality  than  those 
selected  by  Mr.  Girard.  There  is  no  article  through  the 
means  of  which  his  benevolent  intentions  would  have  been 
more  generally  felt  or  more  extensively  diffused — and  being 
of  indispensible  necessity,  every  means  of  increasing  the  fa- 
cility of  its  transportation  should  be  promoted. 

Your  committee  cannot  but  reflect  with  gratitude  on 
the  advantages  that  may  result  not  only  to  the  present  but  to 
future  generations  from  the  foresight  and  magnanimity  of 
Stephen  Girard,  in  bestowing  on  the  city  so  magnificent  and 
lasting  a  treasure. 

The  issue  of  June  23  reprints  from  "The  Port  Carbon 
Gazette" : 

Sketches  of  Port  Carbon. 

When  the  town  of  Port  Carbon  now  receives  the  in- 
valuable treasures  of  our  mines,  four  years  since  the  soli- 
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tary  bittern  could  rest  unmolested,  and  the  noisy  King- 
fisher pursue  his  depredations  on  the  finny  tribe,  which  fill 
the  transpaient  waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  full  flow- 
ing, and  pellucid  stream  of  Mill  Creek.  Now  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  these  streams  the  landings  commence,  and  extend 
thence  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  Schuylkill. 
From  an  elevated  situation  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  town 
a  bird's  eye  view  may  be  had  of  the  movements  and  active, 
industry  of  the  place.  On  the  west  descending  the  Mill 
Creek  Railroad,  which  winds  through  this  part  of  the  town, 
may  be  seen  continued  trains  of  rail  cars,  moving  to  their 
destination  at  the  different  chutes  and  landing  places — some 
high  up  on  trestles  and  some  under  this  work,  to  suit  the 
different  views  of  the  operators,  as  to  the  convenience  of 
loading  their  boats. 

While  the  eye  may  be  here  engaged  in  busy  interest, 
the  animating  notes  of  the  boatman's  horn  call  the  attention 
to  the  arrival  or  departure  of  canal  boats,  giving  to  th* 
whole  scene  an  air  of  busy  life,  peculiarly  animating;  no 
regular  plan  has  been  pursued  in  the  formation  of  this  town. 
In  what  may  be  called  its  centre  there  are  still  standing 
some  trees,  which  may  number  a  century  before  the  dis- 
cover}- of  this  continent.  This  is  owing  to  the  independent 
plan  pursued  by  the  several  proprietors ;  yet  as  you  ap- 
proach from  Pottsville  the  lively  sprinkling  of  houses,  in 
the  additions  locally  dintinguished  as  Lawtonville  and  Irish- 
town,  give  an  agreeable  impression  of  this  town  in  the 
woods. 

Advancing  still  nearer  the  Landings,  the  large  stone 
warehouse  of  Col.  Wetherill,  and  many  other  fine  buildings, 
make  up  a  view  of  three-fourths  of  the  town.  The  outlines 
are  broad,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  filled  up,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  town  changed. 

Canal  basins  may  be  extended  up  Mill  Creek,  five 
stores  and  dwelling  houses,  and  well  regulated  side  walks, 
may  ornament  its  margin,  and  when  all  its  advantages  of 
position  are  considered,  we  may  predict  for  this  place  a 
celebrity  and  importance  little  inferior  to  the  far-famed 
Rochester  of  New  York. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  and  Mill  Creek  Railroads  ter 
minate  here;  the  former,  ten  miles  in  length,  passing  over 
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a  fine  coal  region  to  TuscarOra,  the  latter  four  miles  in 
length,  to  the  Mine  Hill  and  Broad  Mountain  veins,  both 
interesected  by  numerous  lateral  roads  connected  with  ap- 
proved collieries  commencing  in  the  town  itself,  which  is 
in  fact  built  over  the  coal,  one  of  the  most  valuable  veins 
in  the  county  passing  under  it. 

When  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad  shall  be 
completed,  Port  Carbon  will  derive  her  full  share  of  benefit, 
a  reference  to  the  plan  of  their  works  will  show  our  posi- 
tion to  be  peculiarly  favorable,  and  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad 
can  be  connected  with  it,  so  as  to  bring  the  travelling  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  Port  Carbon  landings,  and  much  nearer 
to  the  navigation  than  the  termination  designated  by  their 
charter.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  map  issued  with  the  circular 
of  the  company,  as  the  author  did  not  think  proper  to  give 
a  name  to  Mill  Creek,  or  to  mark  it  as  a  part  of  the  route, 
although  the  road  is  already  graded  on  it  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  within  three  miles  of  our  town,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  also  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  name,  although  as 
large,  at  the  time  the  map  was  published,  as  the  county 
town,  the  name  of  which  appears  therein  conspicuously. 

A  first  rate  road,  already  commenced,  will  also  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  this  summer,  from  the  Centre  Turn- 
pike, at  New  Castle,  of  a  much  easier  grade  than  the  turn- 
pike, and  extended  to  our  county  town,  which,  by  this  short- 
ened route,  is  not  five  miles  distant,  so  that  our  neighbors 
of  Pottsville  will  find  it  convenient  to  pass  through  Port 
Carbon  to  the  seat  of  Justice.  The  saving  of  toll  for  eight 
and  a  half  miles  on  the  turnpike  will  be  some  inducement 
to  them,  and  no  trifle  to  the  teamsters  of  the  upper  coun- 
try, who  are  sufficiently  sagacious  to  discover  the  nearest 
and  cheapest  road  to  market.  The  people  of  Orwigsburg 
will  be  materially  benefited  by  the  new  facilities  of  commun- 
ication thus  opened. 

June  30  reprints  from  "The  United  States  Gazette'' : 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  From  the  Mountains 

Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  County,  June,  1832. 
Describing  the  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading, 
the  writer  continues : — "On  the  next  morning  we  were  on 
the  road  again,  the  scenery  becoming  more  and  more  ro- 
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mantic  until  we  reached  Port  Clinton,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Little  Schuylkill  or  Tamaqua.  This  is 
the  first  of  the  great  works  as  you  ascend  to  the 
mountains.  The  dams,  locks,  basins,  &c,  appear  to  be  in 
the  best  style  of  workmanship,  durable  and  imposing.  The 
supply  will  be  from  extensive  mines  of  excellent  coal  up 
the  Tamaqua,  to  which  a  railroad  is  already  laid  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  22  miles.  A  second  line  of  railway  which 
seems  to  be  indispensable  to  a  large  operation,  remains  to  be 
accomplished ;  when  this  is  done,  Port  Clinton  must  thrive 
rapidly.  Its  friends  claim  an  advantage  in  its  being  so  much 
nearer  to  the  city,  and  its  exports  being  therefore  liable  to 
much  less  canal  toll  than  those  of  more  remote.  But  then 
it  is  answered,  the  principal  mines  are  further  from  this  port 
than  from  most  others — greater  railway  tolls  are  therefore 
to  be  paid.  Perhaps  these  matters  will  be  about  equivalent, 
and  whether  or  not,  it  seems  idle  to  dispute  about  com- 
parative advantages  between  positions,  each  of  which  has 
positive  advantages  to  ensure  its  prosperity. 

From  Port  Clinton  we  go  onward  through  Orwigsburg. 
the  county  town  of  Schuylkill,  well  built  and  respectable, 
until  we  reach  Schuylkill  Haven,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Here  is  an  admirable  weigh  lock,  to  ascertain  the  tonnage 
of  the  boats ;  it  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance, 
requiring  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  a  boat 
of  any  tonnage.  The  other  works  are  built  of  the  most 
durable  materials,  and  in  the  best  manner,  no  expense  being 
spared  for  what  is  useful,  and  nothing  wasted  in  mere  or- 
nament. 

Schuylkill  Haven  is  fed  by  a  railway,  double  line,  which 
runs  up  the  banks  of  the  West  Branch  River,  often  crossing 
and  recrossing  it  on  well  constructed  viaducts  by  Miners  - 
ville,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  as  far  as  the  Broad 
Mountain.  The  mines  begin  as  you  ascend  from  the  Haven, 
if  ascent  it  may  be  called ;  as  soon  as  you  pass  through  the 
Red-shell  tract,  then  you  see  at  small  intervals  diverging 
railways  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  communicating  with 
the  numerous  collieries  already  opened,  and  the  principal 
one  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  West  West  Branch.  At 
Minersville,  the  mine  of  F.  B,  Nichols,  Esq.,  particularly 
attracts   attention ;   it   is  opened   into   the   mountain   but   a. 
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short  distance  from  the  railroad,  and  the  coal  may  be  almost 
said  to  be  delivered  from  its  mouth  into  a  large  chute,  from 
whence  it  is  passed  directly  into  the  cars.  This  is,  however, 
by  no  means  a  convenience.  Passing  still  upward,  and  by 
the  excellent  mines  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  many  others,  and 
numberless  latent  railways,  you  come  to  Messrs.  Eld  ridge 
and  Brick's  fine  mine  on  the  Broad  Mountain,  the  coal  of 
which  is  said  to  be  harder  than  that  of  some  others,  and 
for  that  reason  is  sometimes  preferred.  These  mines  all 
appear  to  be  in  full  and  profitable  operation — of  this  we 
have  had  evidence  in  the  numerous  trains  of  cars,  five  in  a 
string,  carrying  twelve  and  a  half  tons,  which  we  met  on 
our  way  up,  and  overtook  on  our  way  down  to  the  Haven. 
These  were  drawn,  or  rather  accompanied  by  a  single 
horse,  for  their  traces  are  seldom  tight. 

The  whole  of  this  work,  the  railway,  is  in  the  first 
order  of  perfection,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  skill  of 
the  engineer,  Dr.  Kugler,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  company. 
Nothing  is  to  be  desired  but  the  iron  rails,  and  when  the 
company  finds  it  convenient  to  substitute  them,  the  work 
will  be  found  perfectly  prepared  for  their  reception.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  most  substantial  manner;  and 
we  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  increase  of  the  transpor- 
tation, and  a  small  addition  to  the  toll,  must  quickly  extri- 
cate the  company  from  its  debts,  and  reward  the  stockhold- 
'       ers  with  handsome  dividends. 

From  Minersville  you  may  cross  over  a  mountainous 
but  good  road,  directly  to  Pottsville — distance,  say  foil* 
miles,  or  by  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  then  along  the  turnpike, 
ii  or  12  miles,  to  Pottsville  and  Mount  Carbon,  for  these 
are  one.  Our  surprise  at  the  view  of  this  extensive  inland 
city  just  started  into  being,  is  indescribable.  Its  splendid 
and  costly  hotels,  taverns  and  public  edifices,  elegant  and 
convenient  dwellings,  extensive  shops  and  stores — all  these 
make  it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  the  representations  of  what 
this  place  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  You  must  see  Potts- 
ville and  compare  what  you  see  with  what  you  hear,  to 
judge  of  its  growth.  Doubtless  this  has  been  somewhat 
disproportioned,  and  perhaps  premature.  Pottsville,  as  a 
town,  displays  the  same  physical  precosity  which  is  said  to 
characterize  the  minds  of  our  youth. 
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It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  town  has  not  gone  forward 
more  slowly — keeping  pace  with  the  actual  increase  of  bus- 
iness and  accumulation  of  wealth ;  still  some  excuse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  abrupt  opening  of  such  a  scene  of  enterprise 
and  adventure,  perhaps  without  a  parallel — and  unavoid- 
ably tending  to  invite  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  reckless  and 
thoughtless  speculation.  It  might  have  been  expected  tha: 
a  purgation  would  follow — that  things  would  settle  down 
at  last  into  a  more  reasonable  condition.  This  has  proven  to 
be  the  case,  still  you  see  very  few  houses  untenanted,  and 
Pottsville  is  now  again  starting  on  the  course  of  great  pros- 
perity, with  an  exchequer  full  of  experience.  The  popula- 
tion consists  generally  of  men  of  business,  who  calculate 
upon  gaining  a  livlihood,  less  by  their  wits  than  by  their 
works — industrious,  well  informed,  intelligent,  and  even 
acute,  generally  temperate,  certainly  not  less  so  than  we  find 
that  of  other  similar  towns. 

The  mines  about  the  towns  are  hard  to  be  numbered. 
But  besides  these  are  those  of  the  Little  and  Big  Norwegian 
Creeks — with  excellent  railways,  by  which  the  mineral  is 
poured  from  exhaustless  stores  into  the  lap  of  Pottsville. 
This  beautiful  town  is  of  itself  worthy  of  a  journey  ten 
times  as  long,  even  if  it  were  less  pleasant. 

Thence  we  go  to  Port  Carbon,  distance  \l/2  to  2  miles, 
over  an  excellent  road.  Like  the  elder  sister,  it  lies  in  a 
basin,  rising  as  you  recede  from  the  river,  upon  a  hill,  form- 
ing an  amphitheatre.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  Mill 
Creek  and  the  Schuylkill,  occupying  both  banks  of  each,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  latter,  which  suddenly 
terminate  but  with  a  full  depth  of  water. 

The  prosperity  of  Port  Carbon  is  already  secured  by 
an  extensive  (ten  mile)  double  railway — leading  along  the 
river,  sometimes  in  its  very  bed — and  after  crossing  it.  al- 
ready as  far  as  the  Tuscarora  Mountain,  where  passing  by 
numerous  other  mines  and  lateral  ways,  you  come  to  the 
valuable  mines  of  Messrs.  Blight.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Lawton 
and  others.  A  company  is  chartered  to  tunnel  the  mountain. 
and  make  a  direct  communication  with  the  railroad  to  Port 
Clinton.  But  the  cost!  It  is  perhaps  too  great  to  be  en- 
countered now — nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  Port  Carbon 
now.    She  has  enough  to  employ  her  full}-,  and  for  centuries, 
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in  her  immediate  vicinity.  From  Tuscarora,  Mauch  Chunk 
may  be  seen,  and  there  is  a  good  road  thither,  with  a  line 
of  stages  passing  daily  each  way. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  abounds  with  the  finest  timber, 
affording  employment  to  numerous  saw  mills,  whence  the 
lumber  is  transported  on  the  railways  to  the  Port,  and  so 
to  a  profitable  market  down  the  canal.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  before  reaching  Tuscarora,  we  see  the  river  Schuylkill 
disemboguing  its  whole  volume  of  water  through  a  wooden 
box,  not  more  than  two  feet  square,  and  so  feed  a  single 
saw  mill,  such  is  the  humble  beginning  of  this  majestic 
stream.  Port  Carbon  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  her  neighbor,  is  making  a  slower  beginning  but 
these  must  lead,  with  economy  and  industry,  perseverance 
and  constancy,  to  the  sure  accomplishment  of  great  ends. 

Mill  Creek  is  a  powerful,  full,  unfailing  stream,  and 
might  well  challenge  the  title  of  the  river — affording  endless 
water  powers,  to  which  forests  of  the  finest  timber  are  al- 
ready bending  their  lofty  heads.  Its  valleys,  too,  are  said 
to  be  unusually  fertile,  affording  the  best  pasturage,  and  its 
hills  excellent  arable,  while  the  mountains  give  fine  ranges 
for  black  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c. 

Up  the  creek  and  at  a  small  distance,  you  begin  with 
the  invaluable  mines  of  Col.  Wetherill  and  others,  yielding 
the  mineral,  not  inferior  to  any.  A  double  railway  conducts 
it  toward  the  port,  near  which  it  ends  in  numberless 
branches,  to  the  basins  and  landings  of  the  numerous  pro- 
prietors, where  the  coal  is  passed  into  large  chutes,  and 
thence,  being  by  a  simple  contrivance  screened  in  its  de- 
scent, it  goes  into  the  boats  waiting  for  their  cargoes. 

The  town  already  contains  a  goodly  number  of  weil 
built,  comfortable  dwellings,  that  of  Mr.  Lawton  is  re- 
markably tasteful.  The  splendid  store-house,  of  stone,  built 
by  Col.  Wetherill,  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  ad- 
miration anywhere.  The  inhabitants  may  lay  fair  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  a  good  society — with  the  more  com- 
mon, but  not  less  valuable  qualities  oi  industry  and  integrity. 

You  may  have  heard  of  late  wicked  attempts  to  fire  this 
town,  no  detection  lias  yet  been  made  of  the  perpetrators. 
It  may  be  delayed,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  come  at  last. 
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Inquiries  are  zealously  prosecuted,  and  measures  taken  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  these  cruel  crimes. 

A  commodious  bridge  has  just  now  been  thrown  across 
Mill  Creek  at  the  expense  of  Col.  Wetherill,  which  shortens 
the  communication  between  parts  of  the  town ;  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  make  other  improvements  which  will  open 
and  beautitv  the  whole  site,  and  must  make  Port  Carbon 
as  charming  to  the  eye  as  it  is  destined  to  be  prosperous. 

A  bridge  is  to  be  thrown  across  the  river  at  Port  Car- 
bon, and  a  road  opened  over  the  Sharp  Mountain  nearly 
in  a  straight  line  to  Orwigsburg.  This  will  reduce  the 
travel  nearly  one  half  between  the  two  towns — the  road  will 
be  the  most  direct  from  the  latter  place  to  Pottsville,  and 
must  soon  become  the  great  stage  road  and  main  highway 
to  the  north,  east  and  west.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  benefits  which  Port  Carbon  will  receive  from  the 
change. 

The  water  of  this  town  surpasses  all  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of  in  abundance  and  purity,  and  this  is  I  believe  an 
unerring  indication  of  the  salubrity  of  its  vicinity.  I  believe 
there  is  but  one  doctor  here  (not  one  whole  lawyer)  and 
the  only  patient  I  have  heard  of  his  having  since  I  came, 
is  in  a  line  of  practice  indicative  of  the  opposite  of  unhealth- 
fulness." 
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Notes  and  Queries 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

"Travels    Through    North    America    During    the    Years 

1825  and  1826" 

By  His  Highness 

Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  Eisenach. 


*  *  *  *  Not  far  beyond  Hamburg,  we  came  to 
a  defile  where  the  Schuylkill  forces  a  passage  through  the 
Blue  Mountains.  This  narrow  vale  was  very  romantic,  and 
my  interest  in  the  scene  was  greatly  increased  by  the  num- 
berless blooming  kalmias,  improperly  called  laurel,  the  rho- 
dodendra,  which  offered  a  splendid  sight  amidst  the  rich 
vegetation  of  chestnut  trees,  butternuts,  oaks,  elms,  syca- 
mores, blooming  tulip-trees,  and  sumacs.  How  frequently 
I  thought  of  the  great  pleasure  which  my  father  wouici 
enjoy,  if  he  could  travel  with  me  among  these  mountains, 
and  admire  the  treasures  of  the  vegetable  world  with  hi> 
experienced  eye.  The  way  led  along  a  mountain  over  the 
Schuylkill,  which  lay  deep  below  me.  It  forms  here  a 
curve,  and  is  made  navigable  by  means  of  dams,  as  the'-e 
was  too  little  room  to  continue  the  canal  on  the  side  of  it. 
After  we  had  passed  the  chief  defile  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, we  left  for  a  time  the  navigable  Schuylkill  with  its 
canal,  and  passed  through  a  narrow  vale,  through  which 
the  little  Schuylkill  flows,  which  is  covered  with  kalmias. 
rhododendrons,  and  some  azaleas.  Afterwards  came  an  - 
other  vale,  formed  by  Scrub  Hill  and  Scollop  Hill ;  then 
a  long  mountain,  called  Limestone  Ridge.  Beyond  this 
mountain  we  reached  Orwigsburg,  which,  entirely  enclosed 
by  mountains,  occupies  a  romantic  situation ;  it  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  contains  about  eight  hundred  in- 
habitants. We  rode  farther,  through  a  valley  covered  with 
trees,  again  reached  the  Schuylkill  with  its  canal,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  Pottsville. 
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This  place  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  map,  as  it 
arose  but  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  owes  its  existence 
to  the  neighbouring  coal  mines.  The  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill  commences  here ;  this  is  the  place  where  the  ves- 
sels which  navigate  this  canal  and  river,  small  keel  boats 
are  built.  A  couple  of  saw  mills  are  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  a  high  furnace,  in  which  the  iron  ore  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  smelted.  The  coal  mines  are 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  has  made  the  Schuylkill  navigable  at  its  own 
expense,  in  order  to  transport  the  coal  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  A  bushel  of  coal,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  is 
sold  at  Philadelphia  for  twenty-five  cents.  The  river  was 
made  navigable  only  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  it  is 
only  since  this  time  that  they  have  commenced  to  dig  out 
coal. 

Pottsville  consists  of  a  single  street,  lying  in  a  some- 
what narrow  vale  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
owes  its  name  to  a  Mr.  Pott,  who  commenced  the  first  iron 
works.  The  entrances  of  two  coal  mines  are  seen  on  the 
shore  opposite  the  place;  there  are  some  which,  however, 
are  not  worked  on  account  of  scarcity  of  labourers.  I  be- 
came acquainted  in  our  tavern  with  a  Mr.  Baker  from  New 
York,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  men  in  this  undertaking,  as 
well  as  with  a  Mr.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  paper  called  the 
Miners  Journal,  which  bears  a  good  character. 

I  rode  with  these  two  gentlemen  to  the  coal  mines,  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Pottsville,  and  not  far  from  Norweg- 
ian creek.  The  coal  appears  almost  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  which  a  certain  dark  colour  denotes  its  pres- 
ence. No  one  thoroughly  understands  the  business  of  coal 
mining,  and  therefore  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted  in  a 
very  unsystematic  and  expensive  manner.  Shafts  are  made 
wherever  it  is  thought  that  coal  would  be  found,  and  when 
a  vein  is  discovered  it  is  worked.  The  veins  run  from  easi 
to  west,  and  then  descend  in  a  southern  direction  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees ;  between  the  veins,  slate  is  commonly 
found  about  twelve  feet  thick.  Under  the  lower  layer  of 
slate,  coals  have  been  again  discovered  by  boring,  but  have 
not  yet  been  farther  worked.  The  shafts  are  not  much 
above  twenty  feet  deep;  the  coals  arc  brought  up  in  buckets 
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by  means  of  two  windlasses ;  at  one  place  machinery  worked 
by  a  horse  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  One  shaft  con- 
tains water,  which,  as  the  pumps  are  not  yet  in  order,  must 
be  drawn  out  in  buckets  in  a  very  tedious  and  expensive 
manner.  The  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality,  burns  very  well, 
and  contains  no  sulphur.  About  fifty  men  work  in  the 
mines,  each  of  which  on  an  average  receives  monthly  fif- 
teen dollars.  Hitherto  the  society  has  employed  thirty  ves- 
sels to  transport  the  coals  to  Philadelphia.  They  are  brought 
from  the  mines  in  large  wagons  to  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion, and  are  weighed  before  unloading.  A  profit  of  a 
certain  amount  is  expected  to  arise  from  the  working  of 
these  mines,  which,  however,  will  only  be  properly  calcu- 
lated, when  the  mines  are  worked  more  systematically. 
They  design  to  connect  the  works  with  the  river,  which 
certainly  would  be  a  considerable  saving,  by  means  of  a 
railroad.  A  mountain,  which  runs  parallel  with  that  con- 
taining the  mines,  and  which  is  yet  covered  with  trees,  is 
also  said  to  contain  great  quantities  of  coal,  but  has  not  yet 
been  worked. 

After  this  fatiguing  excursion,  as  I  had  seen  most  of 
the  mines,  I  left  Pottsville  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  rode 
forty  miles  to  Mauch  Chunk  at  the  junction  of  a  creek 
of  this  name  with  the  Lehigh.  After  passing  Orwigsburg 
we  turned  to  the  left  towards  M'Keansburg,  through  a 
woody  valley  not  well  settled,  and  this  only  near  Pine  Creek. 
M'Keansburg  is  a  small  place,  and  lies  on  an  eminence, 
which  affords  a  prospect  of  a  romantic  valley,  through 
which  Little  Schuylkill  flows.  M'Keansburg  adjoins  on  one 
side  a  wood  swarming  with  locusts,  which  made  so  much 
noise  that  they  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  These 
locusts  are  seldom  seen,  and  their  present  appearance  is 
ascribed  to  the  uncommonly  dry  spring.  I  walked  among 
the  trees,  and  found  under  the  stones  several  crystalliza- 
tions ;  I  found  among  others,  a  stone  perfectly  resembling 
a  petrified  bird's  head  with  the  beak.  Many  vegetable  pe- 
trifications, such  as  fern  and  leaves  of  the  kalmia,  are 
found  in  the  slate  between  the  veins  of  coal.  I  was  told 
that  the  impression  of  a  whole  collection  of  snakes  was 
found  in  a  cavity  in  the  slate,  and  that  the  impressions  of 
the  heads,  particularly.,  were  very  distinct. 
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JOHN   MAGUIRE 

1845-1912 


Volume  IV.  No.  4. 

Reminiscences  of  John  Maguire  After 
Fifty  Years  of  Mining. 


Gathered  by  Joseph  F.  Patterson  and  Read  Before  the  Society. 


With  the  death  of  the  late  John  Maguire,  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Schuylkill  County, 
there  passed  away  a  man  that  knew  more  than  any 
other  living  mortal  about  the  Southern  Anthracite  coal 
field  of  Schuylkill  County.  As  boy  and  man  he  had  gone 
in  and  out  of  almost  every  colliery  opening  in  the  whole 
stretch  of  territory  from  the  eastern  county  line  near 
Tamaqua  to  the  western  line  near  Brookside,  a  distance 
of  about  40  miles. 

As  fire  boss,  inside  foreman,  superintendent,  district 
superintendent,  Government  Mine  Inspector,  and  later, 
Division  Superintendent  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  he  had  kept  voluminous  notes,  and  his 
industry  in  that  line  was  attested  by  the  stack  of  coal- 
begrimed  memorandum  books  still  in  his  possession 
after  his  retirement  from  actual  service.  He  had  a  re- 
markably tenacious  memory.  When  conversing  about 
facts,  figures  and  dates,  if  the  listener  evinced  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  statement,  he  could  in  many 
instances  immediately  turn  to  a  notebook  and  verify  his 
recollection  by  a  record  made  at  the  time,  and  frequently 
on  the  spot  where  an  incident  occurred.  Those  records 
have  been  resorted  to  by  mining  engineers,  geological 
experts,  mine  superintendents,  and  even  by  persons  look- 
ing for  information  as  to  the  various  labor  movements 
in  the  county,  for  valuable  data.  Within  a  few  days  of 
his  death,  in  a  hotly  contested  mining  suit  in  course  of 
trial,  data  from  those  books  was  brought  into  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  court  with  his  affidavit  attached,  to  show  the 
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condition  of  an  old  mine  abandoned  many  years  before. 
In  a  case  involving  the  method  of  working  of  a  mine, 
where  experts  from  several  counties  were  witnesses,  the 
writer  heard  one  of  the  leading-  exports  several  times 
remark:  "If  you  would  permit  me  to  tell  you  what  a 
certain  mine  inspector  testified  on  this  question,  I  could 
enlighten  you."  Of  course,  it  was  ruled  out  as  hearsay, 
but  the  expert  felt  certain  it  would  rule  the  case  if  he 
could  get  it  in.  Curiosity  led  the  writer  to  inquire  who 
the  inspector  was,  and  he  found,  as  he  had  suspected, 
that  it  was  John  Maguire.  The  things  Mr.  Maguire 
knew,  he  knew  thoroughly,  and  could  dogmatize  on  them. 
For  instance,  the  site  of  a  proposed  coal  shaft,  involving 
an  outlay  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the 
best  available  engineering  knowledge  and  skill  had  been 
determined  upon.  When  the  question  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Maguire  he  detailed  the  existence 
of  certain  physical  facts  at  or  near  the  proposed  site,  and 
suggested  to  the  experts  if  they  would  examine  the  indi- 
cations at  a  point  25  miles  distant,  where  a  similar  state 
of  facts  existed,  they  would  find  that  such  and  such  had 
resulted,  and  if  it  should  occur  here,  it  would  damage 
and  possibly  dislocate  the  shaft.  Engineers  were  at  once 
sent  out  to  investigate  and  they  reported  that  the  causes 
and  results  were  exactly  as  Mr.  Maguire  had  detailed 
them,  and  the  proposed  location  of  the  shaft  was  changed 
to  obviate  the  possible  difficulty. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  the  writer  made  to  him 
one  day  a  well  known  mine  superintendent,  an  ex-Gov- 
ernment Mine  Inspector  dropped  in,  and  after  the  usual 
salutations  he  turned  to  the  writer  and  said,  "This  is  my 
schoolmaster/'  indicating  Mr.  Maguire.  When  the  latter 
modestly  deprecated  the  idea,  the  visitor  mentioned  sev- 
eral branches  of  mining  knowledge  and  asked  "What 
would  I  have  known  of  these  only  for  you?"  The  gen- 
tleman had  recently  taken  charge  of  several  collieries 
and  he  laughingly  remarked  that  he  had  astonished  the 
old  miners  of  that  locality  by  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
old  workings,  and  he  added,  "And  I  did  not  tell  them  I 
had  gotten  the  information  from  you,  either."    On  occa- 
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sions  when  capitalists  contemplated  the  investments  of 
large  sums  in  Schuylkill  County  coal  properties,  they 
consulted  John  Maguire  as  to  the  prospects  of  making 
or  losing  on  the  investment,  and  they  invariably  followed 
his  advice,  because  they  found  it  based  on  incontrovert- 
ible facts. 

After  such  a  long  and  eventful  experience,  the  recol- 
lections of  early  mining  of  such  a  man  are  surely  worth 
while,  and  his  opinions,  based  on  such  experience,  should 
be  a  valuable  guide  in  the  conduct  of  mining  operations. 

Mr.  John  Maguire  with  his  parents,  he  being  the 
only  child,  landed  at  Philadelphia  after  a  seven  weeks' 
passage  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1S53.  They  came 
to  Pottsville  and  stopped  all  night  at  Hannah  Cough's 
tavern,  located  on  the  spot  where  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad  passenger  station  now  stands.  There 
were  two  or  three  emigrant  families  in  the  company,  the 
hotel  was  crowded,  and  his  father  went  over  to  Miners- 
ville,  where  he  had  friends,  and  stayed  all  night.  Next 
morning  the  father  got  a  sleigh  and  took  them  through 
Minersville,  Tremont  and  Joliet,  out  to  where  the  Kalmia 
colliery  was  afterwards  opened,  crossing  the  mountain 
at  that  point,  then  to  Gold  Mine  Gap,  just  over  the 
western  border  of  Schuylkill  County.  Big  game  was  to 
be  found  there  at  that  time.  During  the  first  night  they 
were  wakened  up  and  told  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
and  on  doing  so,  saw  a  bear  prowling  around  the  house. 
The  works  there  soon  stopped  and  his  father  and  Mr. 
Grant,  afterwards  a  coal  operator  at  Shenandoah,  started 
out  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  They  worked  at 
two  or  three  different  places  during  the  next  three 
months.  One  of  them  was  York  Farm  colliery.  They 
finally  got  to  Saint  Clair.  In  i860  his  father,  mother  and 
himself  went  on  a  visit  to  the  old  country,  at  least  they 
expected  to  stay  but  a  short  time.  There  the  mother 
died.  John  Maguire  then  went  to  sea  and  was  bound* as 
an  apprentice  for  tour  years.  After  the  first  cruise  of 
three  months  he  did  not  like  it  and  ran  away.  lie  per- 
suaded his  father  (they  were  at  Whitehaven,  Cumberland 
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County,  at  that  time)  to  return  to  America.    They  came 
out  again  and  settled  at  Saint  Clair. 

The  houses  at  Gold  Mine  Gap  were  built  and  fur- 
nished by  the  mine  owners,  two  houses  in  a  block,  each 
with  one  room  on  the  ground  floor  and  two  rooms  up- 
stairs. Each  was  equipped  with  a  coal  stove,  being  a 
step  stove,  also  a  bedstead  made  of  square  timber,  by  the 
colliery  carpenter,  a  deal  table,  also  a  few  benches. 
These  being  furnished  by  the  operators,  the  new  arrivals 
could  move  into  a  house  with  scarcely  any  furniture  of 
their  own  and  manage  to  get  along  pretty  comfortably. 
They  paid  $4  a  month  for  the  houses  and  got  their  coal 
"thrown  in."  When  a  number  of  emigrants  had  been 
secured  by  the  agent  of  the  mine  owners  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  a  passenger  car  would  be  attached  to  a 
coal  train  to  bring  them  along  to  the  region.  Sometimes 
a  newr  family  would  arrive  and  take  possession  oi  a  bare, 
empty  house.  In  the  evening,  after  the  men  came  from 
work,  the  older  residents  would  call  upon  the  new  com- 
ers. When  some  of  the  coal  patches  had  been  abandoned, 
the  neighbors  would  make  a  trip  to  the  houses  not  then 
being  used  as  dwellings  and  take  from  them  the  stoves 
and  ready-made  furniture  and  carry  them  to  the  one 
just  occupied  by  the  new  arrivals.  Tom  Rutledge,  one 
of  the  miners  would  go  there  with  his  fiddle  and  they 
would  have  a  dance  in  the  newly  occupied  house  the 
same  night.  This  was  their  method  of  welcoming  the 
stranger  in  their  midst. 

The  mines  were  on  the  Sharp  Mountain  situated 
north  of  the  Schuylkill  &  Susquehanna  Railroad.  The 
veins  were  very  steep,  almost  perpendicular  in  places. 
Nothing  was  worked  below  water  level.  There  was  one 
attempt  made  to  put  down  a  slope.  The  men  working 
at  the  sinking  of  the  slope  would  not  stay  in  the  bottom- 
while  the  loaded  wagon  was  being  hoisted.  They  alvvays 
preceded  the  wagon  to  the  top  after  loading  it  down  be- 
low. The  story  was  current  that  the  wagon  got  oil  the 
rails  one  time  and  the  men  would  not  descend  to  put  it 
on.  It  was  left  there  and  the  slope  never  completed. 
There  were  mines  opened  at  three   places,   Gold   Mine 
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Gap,  Mt.  Eagle,  and  Rausch  Gap.  There  was  a  store 
at  the  latter  place  where  they  had  to  go  for  all  their 
provisions.  A  branch  store  was  established  at  Gold  Mine 
Gap  in  a  private  house  just  a  little  while  before  the  works 
were  finally  stopped. 

The  mines  yielded  a  shelly  coal,  as  it  always  is  in  the 
Sharp  Mountain.  It  was  not  what  might  be  regarded 
in  those  days  as  a  good  coal.  Today  it  would  be  con- 
sidered salable.  A  railroad  ran  along  the  foot  of  Sharp 
Mountain,  taking  the  coal  from  the  collieries,  and  it 
joined  the  main  road  near  Rausch  Gap.  There  were 
gaps  in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  as  at  Tamaqua,  Pottsville, 
Tremont,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Grant  was  inside  foreman 
or  superintendent.  The  villages  were  situated  in  the 
valley  on  the  south  side  of  Sharp  Mountain.  The  drifts 
were  started  at  the  gaps.  The  veins  dipped  to  the  north 
under  Sharp  Mountain.  This  was  about  1854  or  1855. 
The  company  shipped  considerable  coal  from  these  oper- 
ations. The  works  shut  down  suddenly  and  were  never 
reopened.  Some  of  the  houses  used  for  many  years  at 
Lower  Rausch  Creek  were  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  Gold  Mine  Gap  and  the  villages  along  that  section. 

Speaking  generally  now  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  in 
those  days  miners  very  seldom  had  stoves  in  their  homes. 
Grates  were  furnished  in  the  houses,  built  in  when  the 
houses  were  erected,  one  in  each  of  the  downstairs 
rooms.  The  family  did  their  own  cooking  on  the  grate. 
In  mining  communities  when  stoves  came  into  vogue, 
you  would  sometimes  find  a  portable  step  stove  placed 
in  front  of  the  old  time  grate  and  both  going  at  the  same 
time.  Very  seldom  was  carpet  found  in  the  miner's 
homes.  Rag  carpet  was  the  only  kind.  Years  after- 
wards ingrain  carpet  began  to  be  used  occasionally.  The 
furniture  was  of  a  very  rough,  plain  kind,  nothing  like 
that  in  use  now.  In  some  families  a  weekly  paper  was 
taken.  There  was  no  daily  paper  published  in  the  county 
until  July,  1872.  During  the  war  the  men  living  in  a 
"patch"  around  a  colliery  would  club  together  and  sub- 
scribe for  a  city  daily,  in  order  to  get  the  news  from  the 
front.    At  that  period  the  daily  papers  boomed  their  cir- 
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dilation  in  the  coal  region  away  up  compared  with  what 
it  had  been  before.  The  men  would  gather  in  a  group 
and  one  would  read  aloud  the  news  from  their  own  daily 
paper.  There  were  no  large  musical  instruments,  such 
as  organs,  pianos,  and  so  forth,  in  the  miner's  homes. 
There  were  violins.  There  was  practically  no  mining 
literature.  In  the  seventies  Mr.  Maguire  got  a  little  book 
written  bv  an  English  mine  inspector,  Atkinson,  called 
"Gases  Met  With  in  Coal  Mines."  He  had  ordered  it 
from  Sam.  Holmes,  in  Saint  Clair.  It  was  very  hard 
indeed  to  get  any  literature  bearing  on  mining  matters 
until  Thomas  Foster,  of  the  International  Correspondence 
School,  began  to  publish  books  in  that  line.  Mr.  Maguire 
showed  the  writer  a  book  published  ill  1881  by  the  Fos- 
ters, which,  he  said,  was  about  the  first  published  in  that 
region  on  mining.  I  think  the  title  was  "The  Miner's 
Hand  Book  and   Pocket  Companion." 

On  removing  from  Gold  Mine  Gap  the  family  lived 
at  Yorkville  for  a  time,  then  settled  down  permanently 
at  Saint  Clair.  Working  as  a  slate  picker  in  the  breaker, 
being  then  nine  years  old,  his  first  promotion  was  to  a 
position  where  he  loaded  pea  coal  out  of  a  chute  into 
which  it  first  ran  on  being  broken.  There  was  very  little 
demand  for  pea  coal  at  that  time.  An  additional  chute 
was  added  to  the  side  of  the  breaker,  the  pea  coal  was 
loaded  into  a  wagon,  taken  along  a  little  track  and 
dumped  into  a  new  receptacle  recently  provided  for  it. 
there  to  await  an  order  for  pea  coal.  This  was  40  years 
before  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  adopted  its  storage  yard 
system.  When  the  receptacle  was  full,  the  pea  coal  was 
allowed  to  go  out  on  to  the  refuse  bank  with  the  coal  dirt, 
and  the  boys  employed  in  its  transfer  were  sent  back  to 
the  breaker  to  pick  slate.  That  was  in  1857.  He  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  were  making  pea  coal  at 
other  breakers  in  the  region  at  that  time. 

The  method  of  breaking  the  coal  then,  at  Snyder's 
breaker,  was  a  one  roll  device  which  had  large  knives  on 
it,  which  passed  between  teeth  or  combs  at  the  side,  and 
thus  broke  the  coai.  It  was  soon  superceded  by  the 
double    rolls    as    now    used.      Diehm   and   Co.,  on   Coal 
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Street,  Pottsville,  had  a  factory  at  that  time,  and  made 
the  rolls. 

Before  that,  and  indeed  at  that  time,  there  were 
many  breakers  without  rolls.  Instead,  they  had  plates, 
that  is,  large  cast  iron  sheets,  with  square  holes  in  them, 
through  which  they  broke  the  pieces  of  coal.  The  holes 
would  let  through  a  piece  about  six  inches  in  thickness. 
They  would  have  six  or  eight  men  on  the  platform  thus 
engaged  in  breaking  the  coal. 

In  1863  Mr.  Snyder,  who,  besides  being  a  colliery 
owner,  operated  a  machine  shop  in  Pottsville,  erected  a 
fan  at  his  Pine  Forest  colliery  at  Saint  Clair,  which  was 
the  first  fan  in  that  vicinity,  and  except  one  at  Ashland, 
probably  the  first  in  the  county.  Of  course  he  was  anx- 
ious to  acquire  the  business  of  making  fans  also  at  his 
foundry  or  machine  shop.  This  greatly  increased  the  vol- 
ume of  air  passing  into  the  mine,  made  it  travel  faster. 

The  introduction  of  fans  brought  up  a  new  difficulty, 
the  freezing  of  the  guides  in  shafts,  or  the  formation  of 
ice  on  them,  causing  an  obstruction  to  the  operation  of 
the  cage.  Mr.  Maguire  remembered  an  occasion  at  Saint 
Clair  when  he  and  the  fireman  went  down  with  buckets 
of  hot  water  from  the  boilers  and  poured  it  on  the  guides, 
thus  melting  the  ice  ahead  of  the  cage ;  that  when  they 
got  near  the  bottom,  they  were  too  anxious  to  finish, 
and  allowed  the  cage  to  go  down  too  far,  cutting  away 
the  ice,  and  the  cage  stuck.  The  engineer  made  several 
attempts  to  extricate  it  by  jerking  and  pulling,  until  they 
called  out  for  him  to  stop,  as  they  were  afraid  the  rope 
might  break  and  be  precipitated  on  top  of  them  on  the 
cage.  They  did  not  use  the  bell  wire,  because  it  also 
was  frozen,  and  they  had  to  give  signals  by  calling. 
They  got  off  the  cage,  which  was  then  just  about  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  partition  dividing  the  shaft  into 
compartments,  so  that  they  could  climb  over  to  the  other 
side.  They  tried  by  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  sump 
to  melt  the  ice,  but  it  would  not  operate.  They  ran  a 
pipe  from  the  steam  boilers  which  were  near  the  shaft 
mouth,  to  the  shaft,  and  turned  the  live  steam  into  it. 
It  took  them  till  evening  to  get  the  cage  loosened  sufti- 
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ciently  to  hoist.  After  that,  when  it  was  very  cold,  they 
would  run  live  steam  into  the  shaft  at  night.  At  times 
the  shaft  would  freeze  during  the  day  and  they  would 
run  steam  in  to  thaw  it.  For  quite  a  distance  inside  on 
the  gangway,  when  this  was  being  done,  the  steam  would 
be  so  dense  that  you  could  scarcely  see  where  you 
stepped,  and  it  was  very  poor  stuff  to  breathe. 

Workmen  about  the  mines  could  scarcely  get  any 
money  at  that  time.  They  could  get  store  orders  in- 
stead. About  every  company  that  owned  a  mine  ran  a 
store.  Sometimes  he  would  get  all  his  pay  in  a  store 
order.  He  would  go  and  pay  his  store  bill,  and  get  an 
order  on  that  store  for  the  balance.  He  would  then  go 
to  the  butcher  and  pay  him.  The  butcher  would  take  the 
store  order  and  give  what  was  left  over  paying  his  bills 
in  his  orders,  or  issue,  called  "shin  plasters."  Then  the 
miner  would  go  to  a  tavern,  for  instance,  and  pay  his 
score  there,  or  buy  a  drink,  and  for  change  the  tavern 
keeper  would  give  him  so  many  tickets,  each  good  for  a 
drink;  and  these  tokens  of  indebtedness  passed  around 
in  that  way,  but  scarcely  any  money  was  used. 

In  the  fifties  miners'  wages  were  about  six  dollars 
a  week,  laborer's  four  and  a  half  a  week.  There  was 
uo  nniformity  in  wages  about  a  colliery.  Sometimes 
when  a  man  was  a  little  better  workman  than  others 
he  would  get  50  cents  or  a  dollar  a  week  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  men.  Some  collieries  were  worked  almost 
exclusively  by  "day's  wages,"  no  contract  work  at  all. 
Even  gangways  and  breasts  were  driven  by  the  day. 
Frequently  a  miner  and  a  laborer  together  would  work 
a  breast,  where  the  pitch  was  not  heavy.  Times  got  a 
little  better  around  1858  and  1859.  Around  1862,  how- 
ever, the  price  of  coal  began  to  go  up,  and  then  wages 
went  up  also.  During  the  later  years  of  the  war  day 
wages  of  miners  was  as  high  as  $iS  a  week.  They  began 
to  come  down  right  after  the  war  closed.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1865  they  were  down  to  $12  a  week,  then  there 
came  another  reduction  to  $11  a  week,  and  it  stayed  at 
about  that  until  1S68. 

The  eight  hour  strike  began  July  6,  and  ended  Au- 
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gust  25,  1868.  In  that  year  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  a  bill  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a 
day's  work.  There  was  some  contention  as  to  whether 
this  was  to  be  applied  only  to  the  employees  in  some 
few  lines  of  work,  or  generally.  People  had  not  the 
means  of  getting  information  in  those  days  that  they 
have  now.  The  miners  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  eight 
hour  law.  They  started  a  movement  by  marching  from 
colliery  to  colliery,  armed  with  sticks  and  clubs,  and 
stopping  the  work  therein.  In  this  way  they  were  all 
stopped  around  Saint  Clair  and  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  county.  The  men  wanted  eight  hours  work  and 
ten  hours  pay.  They  could  have  gotten  eight  hours  work 
if  they  would  have  taken  eight  hours  pay.  They  com- 
promised on  a  rise  in  price.  While  the  marchers  were 
stopping  one  of  the  Saint  Clair  collieries  they  went  into 
the  breaker  to  get  the  boys  out.  The  outside  boss  met 
some  of  the  intruders  and  chased  them  out  of  the  breaker. 
They  got  angry  at  him  and  threatened  to  throw  him 
down  the  shaft. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1869  the 
miners  sent  a  lobby  over  to  Harrisburg  to  work  for  mine 
inspection.  A  great  many  of  the  miners  had  come  here 
from  England  and  Germany  where  they  already  had 
mine  inspectors,  a  ad  they  wanted  to  have  them  here. 
They  got  a  law  passed,  but  the  representatives  of  Lu- 
zerne and  all  the  upper  region  objected  to  having  it  apply 
to  their  section.  The  law  was  passed  applying  to  Schuyl- 
kill County  only,  and  John  Eltringham,  who  was  then 
a  mine  foreman  at  Ashland  was  appointed  inspector  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  May,  1869.  Mr.  Eltringham 
was  the  first  official  government  mine  inspector  in  the 
United  States.  A  lecturer  on  mining  questions  in  Potts- 
ville  stated  publicly  that  the  mine  inspection  law  was 
not  passed  until  after  the  Avondalc  disaster  in  Luzerne, 
which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1S69.  Mr.  Maguire 
afterwards  privately  corrected  the  lecturer,  and  was  pro- 
fusely thanked  by  him  for  setting  him  right.  Even  so 
well  informed  a  man  as  the  late  Eckley  B.  Cox.  m  a 
paper  read  before  s>ome  learned  society   in   1870,  made 
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the  same  incorrect  statement.  In  some  localities  where 
the  men  made  complaint  that  the  inspector's  instructions 
were  not  carried  out,  they  had  miners  appointed  to  go 
around  with  the  inspector  in  examining-  the  works. 
Each  colliery  under  the  W.  B.  A.  had  a  committee  to 
attend  to  that  part  of  the  work.  It  was  not  done  around 
St.  Clair.  In  March,  1870,  a  bill  was  passed  to  increase 
the  number  of  inspectors  and  extend  the  operation  of 
the  law  to  the  whole  anthracite  region.  Additional  in- 
spectors were  appointed  that  year  and  they  entered  upon 
their  duties  in  September,  1870. 

In  the  "Anthracite  Monitor"  of  those  days,  a  news- 
paper established  by  the  miners  as  their  official  organ, 
there  was  published  quite  a  lot  of  useful  articles  on  min- 
ing questions.  The  Miners'  Journal  also  printed  arti- 
cles of  that  nature.  In  one  of  these  papers  Mr.  Maguire 
first  read  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  celebrated  English 
mine  inspector  Atkinson  at  Birmingham,  England,  on 
the  ventilation  of  coal  mines.  During  the  first  year  of 
inspection  the  miners  complained  through  their  official 
organ,  the  Anthracite  Monitor,  that  very  little  was  being 
accomplished  for  their  benefit  by  inspection.  Mr.  El- 
tringham  replied  through  the  same  paper,  putting  the 
blame  on  the  mine  bosses,  and  giving  several  instances 
of  non-compliance  with  his  directions,  and  mentioning 
amongst  others,  the  Pine  Forest  colliery  where  Mr.  Ma- 
guire's  father  was  boss.  When  Mr.  Eltringham  made 
his  next  visit  to  that  colliery  he  was  severely  taken  to 
task  by  the  elder  Maguire,  who  did  not  mince  words  in 
dealing  with  one  who  had  just  been  elevated  from  the 
rank  he  himself  occupied  in  mining.  As  yet  the  mine 
boss  stood  very  little  in  awe  of  the  government  mine 
inspector,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  "haul  him  over  the 
coals"  when  displeased  by  some  adverse  comment  on  his 
methods. 

John  Maguire  said  his  father  did  not  want  to  be  a 
boss,  but  they  simply  made  him  be  one;  that  he  could 
not  keep  accounts,  so  John  attended  to  that  part  of  the 
work  for  him,  and  thus  became  assistant  boss,  and  after- 
wards succeeding  him.     When  the  father  died,  John  con- 
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tinued  filling  his  place  for  a  year.  The  colliery  had  then 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company.  He  said  his  father  had  a  splendid 
memory ;  that  when  the  two  of  them  would  measure  the 
breasts,  John  would  make  a  note  in  the  book  of  the  point 
they  measured  to,  where  a  mark  would  be  placed,  say, 
perhaps,  to  the  tenth  prop  and  two  feet  above  it,  or  that 
the  mark  was  two  feet  behind  the  tenth  prop.  When 
they  went  a  month  thereafter  to  measure  the  new  work 
in  the  same  breast,  before  John  could  turn  to  the  entry 
in  his  book,  his  father,  from  memory,  would  locate  and 
find  the  mark  in  the  breast. 

The  mine  bosses  before  the  war  were  all  practical 
miners  of  experience  in  both  this  and  the  old  country. 
They  did  not  know  much  about  the  theory  of  ventilation. 
In  those  days  there  were  not  any  text  books  accessible 
to  them  from  wdiich  to  learn  the  application  of  science 
to  the  industry.  There  were  very  few  of  such  text  books 
even  in  the  old  country,  and  practically  none  in  the  new, 
at  least  none  that  had  been  produced  in  this  country. 
To  tell  how  they  did  things  in  those  days  would  make 
a  present  day  mine  boss  smile  and  he  would  think  it 
ridiculous. 

The  mine  bosses  of  that  day  were  all  either  English, 
Welsh  or  Scotch.  There  was  not  a  single  Irishman  or 
German  amongst  them.  Turning  to  a  list  of  mine  bosses, 
acting  in  that  capacity  in  1905  when  Mr.  Maguire  quit 
work,  every  one  of  whom  he  knew  intimately,  calling 
out  their  nationality,  covering  the  collieries  from  Brook- 
side  on  the  west  to  Eagle  Hill  on  the  east,  he  found  the 
various  nationalities  represented  as  follows : 

German — 10  bosses,   German-American   7.   total    17. 

%45-      ; 

Irish — 6  bosses,  Irish-American  4.  total  10,  %2$. 
English — 5   bosses,   English-American    5,    total     ro. 


/C    2$. 


Welsh — 2  bosses,  %5. 

Up  to  about  the  time  of  the  war  the  mines  hereabouts 
were  ventilated  by  means  oi  furnaces.  They  would  have 
a  furnace  built  usually  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine.     For 
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instance,  the  next  breast  to  the  furnace  would  supply  the 
coal  to  be  used  in  it.  The  man  that  ran  the  furnace  would 
dig  his  own  coal  there.  It  was  arranged  with  iron  doors 
so  that  you  could  close  the  top  and  open  the  bottom  under 
the  furnace,  thus  creating  a  draft  under  the  fire  to  make 
it  burn  up  fiercely.  You  could  also  open  the  side  doors 
and  let  more  air  pass  so  as  to  increase  the  volume.  The 
virtue  of  the  plan  consisted  in  having  a  long  column  of 
heated  air  ascending  from  the  mine.  Some  of  the  opera- 
tors built  their  furnaces  on  the  surface,  and  thereby  lost 
the  advantage  of  this  long  current  of  heated  air  in  the 
ventilation  of  their  mine.  Sometime  a  mine  caught  fire 
from  the  furnace.  He  remembered  hearing  a  conversa- 
tion, as  a  boy,  in  St.  Clair,  wherein  was  discussed  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  ventilating  by  furnace.  One 
man  said  he  had  seen  balls  of  fire  passing  over  the  fur- 
nace flame,  that  is,  the  gas  in  the  return  air  from  the 
mine  caught  fire  as  it  passed  over  the  flame  of  the  fur- 
nace. In  reply  John's  father  said,  "Then  they  ought  to 
have  a  dumb  drift,"  that  is,  a  slant  driven  to  take  the 
return  air  to  a  point  beyond  the  furnace,  without  passing 
it  over  the  flame,  but  joining  the  heated  column  at  a  safe 
distance  beyond  the  furnace.  Several  of  the  men  did  not 
understand  what  was  meant,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
John  himself  had  heard  the  term  "dumb  drift." 

A  party  of  men  were  working  at  night  lowering  the 
track  in  a  gangway.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  open  a 
certain  door  for  quite  a  while  in  order  to  lower  the  track 
near  it,  consequently  there  was  danger  of  gas  having  ac- 
cumulated in  the  gangway.  They  had  no  safety  lamps, 
and  one  of  the  men  said  he  would  test  it  with  a  naked 
light.  He  went  into  the  gangway.  The  others  protested, 
but  John  Maguire  followed  the  man  in  order  to  see  the 
test.  He  had  heard  old  miners  speak  about  it,  but  had 
never  seen  it  done,  and  he  was  willing  to  risk  a  severe 
burning  in  order  to  learn  how  it  was  accomplished.  The 
man  took  a  piece  of  paper  (not  a  candle),  lighted  it, 
and,  shading  the  flame  with  his  hand,  watched  for  the 
elongation  of  the  rlame  over  his  hand.  By  the  elongation 
he  could  determine  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  gas. 
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At  the  moment  of  finding  the  gas,  if  he  had  raised  the 
naked  light  but  a  very  short  distance,  from  two  to  four 
inches,  higher,  he  would  have  lighted  the  gas  and  pro- 
duced an  explosion. 

When  John  Maguire  was  a  young  man  assisting  his 
father  as  mine  foreman,  keeping  the  time  of  the  hands 
employed,  and  turning  it  in  monthly,  he  had  not  yet 
realized  the  advantage  of  fitting  himself  by  study  for 
future  emergencies.  About  that  time  the  percentage  sys- 
tem came  into  vogue,  whereby  the  prices  paid  miners  for 
their  work  were  based  upon  the  fluctuating  market  price 
of  coal.  Turning  in  the  time  one  month  John  was  in- 
formed by  the  owner  of  the  colliery  that  he  should  turn 
the  time  in  the  following  month  with  the  percentage 
added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  might  be.  John  had  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  percentage,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing about  that  to  the  operator.  That  evening,  however, 
after  work,  he  went  to  Sam  Holmes,  who  kept  a  station- 
ery store  in  Saint  Clair,  and  asked  him  to  procure  for  him 
the  best  instruction  book  on  percentage  that  he  knew  of. 
Sam  handed  him  an  arithmetic  that  he  himself  had  used 
in  Normal  School.  John  sat  up  with  the  arithmetic  that 
night  and  wrestled  with  the,  to  him,  complex  problems 
of  percentage,  until  he  had  mastered  the  subject.  The 
time  was  turned  in  the  succeeding  month,  with  each 
man's  earnings  fully  calculated  at  so  many  days,  yards 
or  wagons,  at  so  much  per  unit,  and  the  percentage 
worked  out  so  accurately  that  the  operator  did  not  even 
suspect  that  his  faithful  accountant  was  dealing  with 
matters  that  were  entirely  beyond  his  power  or  ability 
to  handle  when  the  order  was  given  four  weeks  previous. 

Yet  in  after  years  "figuring"  became  a  hobby  with 
him.  The  formulae  by  which  the  contents  or  circles, 
cubes,  cylinders,  the  strength  of  wooden,  iron  and  steel 
beams,  steel  ropes,  the  lifting  power  of  hoisting  or  pump- 
ing steam  engines,  the  areas  of  mine  passages  and  the 
quantity  of  air  passing  through  them,  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  various  gases  met  with  in  coal  mines. 
were  all  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Indeed  the  writer  on  several  occasions  when  conversing 
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with  him  on  matters  that  ocurred  on  a  known  date,  20. 
30,  or  40  years  previous,  has  observed  him  hesitate  in 
the  narration  for  a  number  of  seconds,  and  then  declare 
"Yes,  that  occurred  on  a  Saturday."  In  the  brief  interval 
of  a  merely  perceptible  pause  in  the  conversation  he  had 
menially  made  the  complex  calculation  by  which  the  day 
of  the  week  of  a  past  event  is  ascertained,  a  feat  which 
the  writer  never  saw  performed  so  quickly  except  by  pro- 
fessional, so  called  "lightning*  calculators"  exhibiting 
their  ability  on  the  stage. 

About  May,  1870,  while  assistant  boss  under  his 
father,  they  were  driving  a  hole  up  into  an  old  working 
where  there  was  accumulated  considerable  water.  The 
men  in  drilling,  for  the  purpose  of  blasting,  struck  water. 
The  place  got  so  full  of  gas  that  they  could  not  even 
carry  a  light  in  it.  It  was  up  95  yards  from  the  gangway, 
yet  John  Maguire  crawled  up  in  the  dark  alone  and 
drilled  another  hole  in  13  feet  through  the  intervening 
coal,  in  order  to  allow  a  greater  flow,  so  as  to  rid  the 
old  mine  above  of  the  standing  water.  When  the  pres- 
sure of  the  flowing  water  decreased,  he  went  up,  this 
time  accompanied  by  another  man,  and  drilled  another 
hole.  There  were  two  pumps  going,  but  the  water 
gained  on  the  pumps  until  it  was  several  feet  deep  on 
the  gangway,  and  it  became  necessary  to  plug  one  of 
the  holes.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  have  an  assistant 
along,  and  John  got  one  of  the  firemen  at  the  top  of  the 
slope  to  go  down  with  him,  by  promising  to  carry  him 
on  his  back  through  the  water,  thus  keeping  him  dry. 
He  carried  him  through.  They  used  naked  lights  to  that 
point ;  then  they  extinguished  those  and  resorted  to  their 
safety  lamps.  By  the  time  they  got  in  to  where  the 
foot  of  the  hole  was  situated,  the  lamp  gauzes  were  filled 
with  the  flame  of  the  burning  gas.  John  said  nothing  to 
the  fireman  about  it.  lest  he  should  frighten  him.  But, 
as  John  was  mounting  to  the  hole,  when  his  lamp  got 
about  the  height  of  the  man's  head,  he  saw  it  and  said. 
"Why,  your  lamp  is  red  hot."  John  replied.  "Yes.  and 
yours  is  red  hot  too.  Hold  it  steady  ;  dp  not  move  it 
quickly,  while  I  go  up  the  hole."   He  ascended,  expecting 
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that  when  he  opened  the  door  in  the  manway  the  air 
would  be  clearer  of  gas,  but  the  water  rushing-  down  the 
hole  so  mixed  the  gas  with  the  air  that  it  was  heavily 
charged  all  the  way.  He  quickly  returned  to  the  gang- 
way, but  the  fireman  was  not  there.  The  face  of  the  gang- 
way was  40  yards  beyond.  John  thought  he  might  have 
gone  in  there,  so  he  walked  in  to  find  him,  but  he  was  not 
there.  He  started  out,  looking  into  several  cross  cuts, 
proceeding  from  the  Seven  Foot  to  the  Mammoth,  but 
he  could  not  see  the  man.  He  thought  he  would  surely 
find  him  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  When  he  arrived 
there  he  was  not  there  either.  He  went  on  out  and  up 
the  slope.  When  he  got  to  the  engine  house  he  found 
the  fireman  changing  his  wet  clothing  for  dry,  and  he 
told  John,  with  much  indignation,  that  that  would  be  the 
last  time  he  would  ever  get  him  to  go  into  the  mine.  On 
a  later  occasion  they  did  get  up  and  plugged  the  bore 
hole.  The  atmosphere  in  the  hole  remained  heavily 
charged  although  they  had  wooden  air  pipes  run  up  and 
a  five  foot  fan  to  drive  the  air.  On  one  occasion  when 
they  ascended,  his  father  remained  at  the  bottom  and 
had  them  signal  by  knocking  on  the  pipes  at  short  inter- 
vals, so  that  he  would  know  they  were  all  right.  One 
time  they  went  in  and  found  the  hole  full  of  pure  gas, 
they  could  not  get  up  at  all.  The  light  would  be  extin- 
guished in  the  safety  lamp  the  moment  it  would  reach 
it,  and,  of  course,  a  man  could  not  live  in  it.  In  order 
to  train  and  instruct  his  assistants,  having  first  told  them 
how  to  care  for  him  until  he  recovered,  John  put  his  head 
into  it  to  demonstrate  how  it  operated.  Of  course  he 
was  rendered  helpless  immediately.  (This  perhaps  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  instructing  miners  how  to 
render  first  aid.)  One  inhalation  of  the  pure  gas  would 
bring  about  that  result.  And  even  without  breathing  it, 
by  merely  keeping  the  head  in  it,  it  would  have  the  same 
effect.  The  first  evidence  produced  by  it  is  a  tingling 
sensation  in  the  ears,  as  if  a  mighty  force  were  pressing 
the  ear  drums,  and  collapse  soon  comes. 

When  the  water  just  referred  to  was  gotten  out  ot 
the  old  gangway,  a  strike  was  in  progress,  and  no  men 
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were  allowed  to  work.  John's  father  consulted  the  W. 
B.  A.  officials,  John  Siney,  the  committee,  and  so  forth, 
and  permission  was  at  length  given  to  the  men  who  had 
driven  the  hole  up  to  put  it  through.  There  was  some 
13  feet  to  drive  and  the  coal  was  very  hard.  As  the  air 
was  heavily  gas  laden  when  he  last  inspected  it,  John's 
father  had  directed  that  they  must  not  under  any  circum- 
stances fire  a  shot.  After  starting  work  the  increased 
flow  of  the  water  and  the  air  coming  down  through  some 
of  the  upper  drill  holes  that  were  no  longer  running  wa- 
ter, cleared  the  atmosphere  of  the  gas.  John  determined 
that  a  shot  would  make  the  work  go  much  faster.  He 
suggested  putting  one  in.  The  men  said  no,  it  was 
against  their  orders,  and  they  would  not.  At  length  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  drill  a  hole,  but  they  would  neither 
help  load  nor  lire  it,  fearing  the  wrath  of  ''the  old  man/' 
When  John  began  to  load  and  tamp  it  they  went  down  to 
the  gangway.  John  finished  the  tamping,  put  on  a  long 
match  and  got  safely  clown  to  the  gangway  before  it 
went.  When  the  shot  fired,  feeling  the  down  rush  of  air, 
he  knew  it  had  gone  through.  He  hurried  up  ahead  01 
the  others  and  found  a  fairly  good  sized  hole  had  been 
made  into  the  ditch  of  the  gangway  above.  He  wanted 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  timbers  were  away  from  the 
spot  where  the  hole  had  gone  through.  He  was  also 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  get  into  the  old  gangway.  He 
wriggled  himself  up  through  the  narrow  hole,  getting 
very  wet  and  dirty,  as  the  yellow  mud  was  coming  down 
with  the  water  at  a  lively  gait.  When  he  had  examined 
the  place  he  told  the  men,  "Now,  we  will  enlarge  it  over 
this  way."  But  they  said,  "No.  We  were  directed  to 
work  only  till  we  made  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  go  through.  You  call  yourself  a  man,  and  you  have 
gone  through.  Our  work  is  done.  We  dare  do  no  more.'' 
They  went  to  the  surface  and  reported  to  John's  father, 
the  boss.  In  the  first  place  his  father  was  angry  at  John 
for  having  fired  a  shot.  In  the  next  place  he  told  John 
that  he  had  no  need  to  go  through  the  hole  and  thus  stop 
the  men.  But  John  retorted  by  demanding,  "then  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  of  that  condition?    I  did  not  know  of 
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it.  If  1  had,  I  should  not  have  gone  through  till  the  hole 
was  completed."  In  this  manner  frequent  clashes  oc- 
curred between  the  men  and  the  mine  superintendents  as 
to  the  scope  of  dead  work  during  strikes.  They  bore  a 
serious  aspect  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  but  looking 
back,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  one  sees  that  they  had  a 
comic  side  as  well. 

In  1870  a  stoppage  of  mining  operations  was  ordered 
first  of  March.  There  was  some  misunderstanding  at 
that  time  as  to  the  prosecution  of  dead  work.  Repair 
work  was  to  go  ahead,  and  tunnel  work,  during  the  sus- 
pension. After  being  idle  a  few  days,  they  decided  to 
start  up.  They  worked  until  April  before  stopping  again. 
Then  the  miners  were  in  a  mood  to  permit  dead  work  to 
go  on,  but  the  operators  stopped  all  of  it.  Mr.  Maguire 
showed  the  writer  a  circular  to  that  effect.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  stopping  of  dead  work.  After  that  time 
the  miners  took  a  hand  and  stopped  everything.  The 
circular  referred  to  read : 

"Office  of  the  Coal  Association  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Field  of  Schuylkill  County,  Pottsville,  Nov.  28,  1868. 
Resolved :  That  the  first  day  of  December  next  wages 
shall  be  reduced  16%  on  a  schedule  to  be  furnished  be- 
fore December  10th,  etc.  Respectfully,  Robert  B.  Beath, 
Secretary.  Rooms  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade,  Schuyl- 
kill Region,  17S  Center  Street,  Pottsville,  May  16,  1S70. 
(Addressed  to  the  operators.)  "Complaints  are  made 
about  the  large  number  of  men  now  employed  about 
collieries  doing  dead  work,  amounting,  it  is  admitted,  to 
20%  of  those  usually  employed,  thus  enabling  the  men 
to  prolong  this  contest.  In  order,  therefore,  that  it  may 
be  made  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  all  dead  work  cease  after  Wednesday  the 
1 8th  instant.    Executive  Committee." 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1868,  John  Maguire,  William 
Pilling,  John  Siney  and  others  were  standing  on  the  post 
office  corner  in  Saint  Clair.  The  miners  were  forming  a 
union;  they  had  held  several  meetings  and  had  now 
reached  the  stage  where  they  were  to  elect  permanent 
officers.     Pilling  said  to  Siney,  "We  were  nominating 


officers  the  other  night,  John,  and  I  had  a  notion  to 
nominate  you  for  president,  but  you  were  not  there,  and 
I  did  not  do  it."  John  Siney  replied,  "I  am  glad  you  did 
not,  for  I  do  not  want  it."  That  was  Saturday  night. 
They  met  on  the  Monday  following  and  John  Siney  was 
elected  president.  John  Maguire  remembered  the  date 
because  it  was  the  day  his  eldest  son  was  born.  Very 
soon  afterwards,  John  Siney,  who  really  "did  not  want 
it,"  was  made  President  of  the  County  Executive  Board 
at  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year.  Two  or  three  years  after, 
when  the  Miners'  National  Union  was  organized,  John 
Siney  was  made  its  president  with  headquarters  in  In- 
dianapolis. Thus  the  man  whose  native  modesty  would 
have  compelled  him  to  take  a  back  seat  was  thrust  into 
the  very  forefront  of  the  Miners'  battle  for  the  uplift  of 
his  class  and  John  Siney  became  a  national  figure. 

An  organization  had  been  effected  before  the  one 
at  Saint  Clair  somewhere  up  in  Luzerne,  called  the"Work- 
ingmen's  Benevolent  Association,"  but  it  had  not  ex- 
tended beyond  one  or  two  collieries  when  it  died  out. 
John  Maguire  did  not  know  whether  the  Saint  Clair 
Union  took  its  name  from  that  organization  or  not. 
But  during  the  eight  hour  strike  of  186S  the  men,  half  a 
dozen  of  them,  used  to  meet  several  times  a  week,  pretty 
near  every  day  as  he  thought,  perhaps ;  they  gathered 
more  and  more  men  together  and  finally  got  organized, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  strike  they  were  in  a  position 
with  their  organization  to  treat  with  the  employers  and 
arrange  terms.  Thus  the  organization  of  the  W.  B.  A. 
grew  out  of  the  eight  hour  strike.  At  first  very  few 
attended  the  meetings.  The  men  taking  the  lead  were 
mostly  from  New  Castle  or  Dark  Water,  Repplier's  col- 
liery. 

The  general  idea  prevailing  among  the  working  min- 
ers is,  or  was  in  the  writer's  time,  that  when  a  body  of 
standing  gas  is  lighted,  it  will  all  burn  or  explode.  Mr. 
Maguire  knew  of  instances  where  it  had  not  done  so,  but 
simply  the  lower  stratum  of  gas  had  burned,  leaving  the 
balance  unconsurned.  One  instance  occurred  June  16, 
1876.     A  breast  had    been  worked  up    a    long    distance. 
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The  top  slate  ran  at  a  steeper  pitch  than  the  bottom  for 
some  distance,  then  suddenly  came  down  to  its  normal 
position,  and  from  that  point  continued  parallel  with  the 
bottom  slate.  Where  it  had  gone  up  it  formed  a  peak 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  general  inclination  of 
the  breast.  A  heading  had  been  driven  through  at  the 
peak  and  that  portion  was  kept  clear  of  gas.  At  the  top 
of  the  breast  the  vein  pinched  out.  A  heading  was 
driven  from  near  the  face  towards  the  inside  to  ascertain 
whether  the  next  breast,  if  worked  up,  would  be  in  the 
same  kind  of  fault.  It  had  no  place  to  hole  into  and 
therefore  was  what  is  termed  "a  blind  heading."  Gas 
gathered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  at  and  beyond 
the  point  where  the  top  slate  became  normal.  Mr. 
Maguire,  in  the  act  of  showing  the  position  of  the  head- 
ing to  another  man,  raised  his  naked  light  too  high  and 
fired  the  gas.  The  two  of  them  immediately  threw  them- 
selves into  the  shute  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  other 
man  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  the  gangway.  John, 
finding  the  exploding  gas  was  not  pursuing,  halted, 
looked  back,  and  saw  a  cloud  of  rolling  flame,  which 
looked  as  terrible  as  the  reputed  flames  of  Hades.  He 
was  badly  scared  but  kept  his  head.  Gathering  courage 
he  returned  and  watched  the  burning,  he  thought,  for  15 
minutes,  but,  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  it  seemed 
an  age.  It  finally  went  out.  On  returning  and  examin- 
ing it  with  a  safety  lamp  he  found  the  breast  still  practi- 
ally  full  of  pure  gas  which  had  not  burned.  There  was 
a  thickness  of  20  feet  of  strata  between  that  breast  and 
the  next  underlying  vein  worked.  After  the  gas  had  re- 
mained there  for  two  years  longer,  the  bottom  slate 
broke  through,  letting  in  the  air,  and  that  took  all  the 
gas  out.  One  day  when  he  went  in  he  found  none  there. 
He  went  all  the  way  up  to  the  face,  and,  finding  no  gas, 
came  down,  lighted  his  naked  lamp,  examined  and  saw 
evidences  of  the  fire  on  the  timber  where  it  had  burned 
the  fuzz  off,  showing  how  far  it  had  burned.  He  had 
made  a  sketch  of  the  breast  in  his  note  book,  and  showed 
the  writer  the  sketch.  The  date  was  there  also.  The 
blind  heading  was  in  about  ten  and  a  half  yards  and  there 
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had  been  an  accumulation  of  about  40  feet,  on  the  pitch 
of  the  vein,  of  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  breast. 

The  gas  above  the  lower  stratum  did  not  burn  be- 
cause it  was  too  pure.  If  the  air  had  been  able  to  come 
in  contact  with  it  and  had  mixed  with  it  thoroughly,  it 
would  have  exploded.  If  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
a  light  into  the  gas  accumulated  in  the  top  of  the  breast, 
at  the  face,  for  instance,  the  light  would  be  instantly 
extinguished.  Often  when  a  safety  lamp  is  put  into  the 
lower  stratum  of  gas,  the  gas  is  so  pure  that  it  will  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  the  moment  it  touches  it.  The  reason 
this  did  not  burn  was  because  it  was  not  mixed  with  air. 

A  well  known  mine  superintendent  residing  in 
Pottsville,  when  about  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  one  of 
Pottsville's  leading  churches  on  the  subject  of  mine 
gases,  came  to  Mr.  Maguire  to  consult  with  and  verify 
some  of  the  statements  he  expected  to  make  in  the  lec- 
ture. He  brought  a  quantity  of  gas  with  him  that  he 
had  taken  from  the  mine,  contained  in  a  rubber  bag  with 
a  tube  and  valve  attached.  John  found  the  gas  in  the 
bag  was  very  nearly  pure,  and  told  the  superintendent 
that  it  would  not  answer  for  his  experiment  because  it 
would  not  explode.  The  superintendent  declared  it 
would.  The  bag  at  that  moment  was  resting  on  a  chair 
right  in  front  of  John.  He  took  a  match  from  his  pocket, 
struck  it,  and  put  it  over  to  the  tube  leading  from  the  bag, 
lighted  the  gas.  When  the  superintendent  saw  John 
about  to  apply  the  match  to  the  bag  he  instantly  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  made  for  the  door  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  expected  explosion.  Sure  enough  it  caused  no  ex- 
plosion, but  simply  burned  back  to  the  tube  and  no 
further.  If  you  held  the  match  a  little  distance  away 
from  the  tube,  giving  the  gas  a  chance  to  become  mixed 
with  the  atmosphere,  then  it  would  be  in  an  explosive 
condition  and  would  flash  out.  But  right  at  the  end  of 
the  tube  it  would  not  explode,  simply  burn  slowly. 

To  detect  gas  with  a  Davy  safety  lamp  there  must 
be  about  three  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  atmosphere.  With 
the  Wolf  lamp  you  can  detect  half  of  one  per  cent.  With 
the  Shaw  testing  apparatus  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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can  be  detected.  One  of  the  latter  machines  was  put  in 
operation  at  a  colliery  near  South  Wilkes-Barre  in  a 
separate  building  on  top  of  the  shaft.  Ten  tubes  ran 
from  it  to  different  parts  of  the  mine.  By  pumping  air 
out  of  those  tubes  the  operator  could  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  in  each  split  or  part  of  the  mine  that 
the  tubes  ran  to.  In  that  particular  mine  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  return  air  carried  one  and  six  tenths  per  cent, 
of  gas. 

Mr.  Maguire  did  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  ex- 
plosions in  anthracite  coal  mines  originated  from  the 
coal  dust ;  but  that  when  explosions  of  gas  occurred,  the 
coal  dust  in  the  immediate  vicinity  would  augment  the 
explosion ;  that  when  men  were  burned  by  exploding  gas 
where  coal  dust  existed,  the  injury  would  be  aggravated 
by  the  burning  of  the  coal  dust  when  it  got  into  the  flame 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas.  He  had  known  of 
an  explosion  occurring  in  a  tipple  in  Virginia.  His 
theory  of  it  was  that  the  top  of  the  tipple  was  air  tight ; 
that  the  gas  had  accumulated  there  from  the  handling  of 
the  coal  underneath.  Then,  a  light  being  introduced,  it 
exploded.  Explosions  sometimes  took  place  in  the  holds 
of  ships  where  coal  was  stored.  While  working  as  a  sailor 
his  ship  had  carried  a  cargo  of  coal  between  Whitehaven 
and  Cardiff,  and  the  hatches  were  not  fastened  down, 
because  there  was  talk  of  an  explosion  having  occurred 
on  an  American  ship  carrying  coal  just  a  while  before. 
He  knew  of  an  explosion,  that  is,  he  was  informed  of  it 
the  same  day  when  he  visited  the  colliery,  having  oc- 
curred at  the  slush  tank  near  the  breaker.  The  slush  had 
remained  in  the  tank  over  night,  and  froze  in  the  top 
so  solidly  that  it  was  sealed  airtight.  The  man  whose 
duty  it  was  to  clear  it  worked  from  the  bottom  and  made 
a  hole  or  cavity  in  the  contents  of  the  tank.  The  top 
being  sealed,  gas  gathered  in  the  cavity  from  the  coal 
handled  underneath,  there  being  no  escape  for  it  in  the 
top  of  the  tank  on  account  of  its  being  frozen  shut.  In 
the  morning  the  man  brought  a  lamp  near  the  cavity 
and,  opening  it  again,  the  gas  exploded,  burning  him 
slightly.     Some  coal  is  so  fiery  that  a  blasting  barrel  (a 
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hollow  tube  of  a  small  diameter)  stuck  down  into  a 
wagon  of  it,  would  emit  gas  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
bright  light  at  the  top  of  the  tube. 

He  thought  where  a  mine  was  damp  by  reason  of 
water  found  in  the  vein,  the  explosion  of  gas  was  not 
as  severe  as  where  it  was  quite  dry  and  dust  had  ac- 
cumulated. His  theory  for  a  great  many  explosions, 
seemingly  mysterious,  was  that  there  was  some  place 
overhead,  where  gas  had  accumulated,  awaiting  the  in- 
troduction of  a  light  to  cause  an  explosion. 

He  did  not  take  much  stock  in  so  called  model  mines. 
Many  mines  might  be  called  model,  that  is,  they  might 
have  a  good  fan,  good  appliances  outside,  and  so  forth, 
but  when  you  got  into  the  inner  workings  of  the  place. 
the  airways,  and  so  forth,  then  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs  might  be  found. 

A  fire  had  been  burning  in  the  old  Colket  colliery  in 
the  west  end  of  the  county  for  a  long  while.  No  signs  of 
its  existence  had  been  discerned  for  a  considerable  time, 
when  district  superintendent  Mr.  Maguire  was  notified 
by  wire  to  go  to  the  Colket  quickly.  On  arriving  there 
he  found  that  men  had  been  made  ill  by  working  in  the 
pump  slope ;  also  that  some  men,  working  on  the  repairs 
in  the  old  water  level  had  been  overcome ;  that  when  the 
mine  superintendent  reached  them  three  of  them  were 
down  and  out.  Proceeding  into  the  Mammoth  Vein  from 
the  water  level  to  a  certain  point  they  found  a  mass  of 
coal  burning.  It  was  like  looking  into  a  veritable  fiery 
furnace.  It  was  Saturday  evening  and  everybody  had 
quit  for  the  week.  They  got  men  to  come  out,  got  ma- 
terial and  built  a  stopping  in  the  gangway,  with  a  small 
door  in  it.  Hunting  up  all  the  places,  both  inside  and  on 
the  surface,  where  the  fire  might  possibly  draw  in  air. 
they  closed  them  up  tight.  One  place  particularly,  he 
mentioned,  they  found  the  remains  of  a  number  of  dead 
birds,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  where  they  had 
attempted  to  fly  over  a  mine  breach  and  had  been  over- 
come by  the  fumes  escaping  from  the  burning  mine. 
Some  looked  as  though  they  had  just  fallen  that  day. 
Of  others   there   was   nothing  left   but    a   few   feathers. 
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This  and  other  breaches  on  the  mountain  they  flushed 
with  coal  dirt.  The  fire  finally  gave  them  no  bother. 
Subsequently  the  colliery  was  abandoned  and  the  pumps 
taken  out. 

One  day  John  Maguire  and  the  superintendent  start- 
ed to  make  an  investigation.  They  went  to  the  stopping 
which  had  been  built  and  opened  the  door.  Instantly 
there  poured  out  of  the  manway  door  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  black  damp,  on  to  the  floor  of  the  tun- 
nel, spreading  itself  out.  They  could  not  see  it,  but  they 
could  only  trace  it  with  a  safety  lamp.  If  they  put  a 
lamp  into  it  suddenly,  it  would  extinguish  the  flame  as 
quickly  as  if  put  into  a  tub  of  water.  Of  course,  they 
discovered  it  by  the  fact  that  it  put  out  the  light  nearest 
to  it.  When  they  had  determined  what  it  was,  they  be- 
gan to  experiment  with  it  and  continued  the  experiments 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  could  trace  its  height  from 
the  floor.  When  the  lamp  got  into  it  the  flame  would 
dwindle  in  height,  or  get  shorter,  and,  if  held  at  that 
point,  it  would  go  out.  If  raised  out  of  the  gas  the  flame 
would  immediately  burn  up  again  to  its  normal  length. 
When  they  shut  off  the  supply  by  closing  the  door,  the 
gas  would  begin  to  dissipate,  and  be  carried  out  along 
the  floor  of  the  tunnel  with  the  water  that  came  through 
under  the  stopping.  After  a  while  they  would  open  the 
door  again  and  let  out  another  volume  of  it  and  experi- 
ment further. 

Mr.  Maguire,  during  the  narration  of  the  foregoing 
experiment,  harked  back  to  a  fearful  occurrence  in  1SS0, 
when  Jonathan  Wasley,  superintendent,  and  Frank  Mill- 
man,  inside  boss  of  the  Thomas  Coal  Company,  and  John 
Reese,  district  superintendent  for  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. 
Company,  went  into  the  Kehley  Run  colliery  at  Shenan- 
doah in  the  evening  to  investigate,  and,  not  returning, 
a  search  was  begun  next  morning.  It  was  found  that 
men  could  not  proceed  into  the  opening  by  which  they 
had  entered.  In  attempting  it,  mine  inspector  Samuel 
Gay,  Thomas  Tempest  and  others  were  overcome  and 
carried  out,  apparently  dead.  When  the  rescuers  finally 
reached  the  three  men  who  had  entered  the  night  before, 
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they  found  them  dead.  It  was  discovered  that  they  had 
opened  a  battery  door  in  a  stopping.  It  was  surmised 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  had  come  through  the  door  (from 
a  mine  fire  which  had  not  then  been  discovered)  and 
overcome  the  men  before  they  were  aware  of  its  presence, 
not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  a  gas. 

A  sample  had  been  obtained  from  somewhere  in  that 
mine  and  sent  to  an  analytical  chemist  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Maguire  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  analysis 
was  a  correct  one.  He  thought  there  must  have  been 
some  air  left  in  the  bag  when  the  sample  was  put  in, 
because  the  analysis  showed  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  caid  gas.  He  said  if  Wasley  and  his  compan- 
ions had  only  closed  the  door  again,  they  probably 
would  not  have  been  overcome  by  the  unseen  enemy  that 
caused  their  death. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  what  is  known  as  black  damp. 
It  will  put  out  a  lamp.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  C  O  2. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  what  is  known  as  white  damp.  Either 
is  fatal  to  the  miner  who  breathes  it.  C  O  is  its  chemical 
symbol.  White  damp  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air 
and  will  burn  with  a  beautiful  blue  flame.  Both  are  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.  Carbonic  acid  gas  or  black  damp 
is  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air,  ex- 
plosive gas  about  half,  and  white  damp  about  97-100  as 
heavy  as  air. 

On  another  occasion  there  was  steam  or  vapor  com- 
ing from  a  hole  communicating  with  the  west  Black 
Heath  at  the  Colket  colliery,  and  they  feared  a  fire.  The 
outside  superintendent  and  Mr.  Maguire  went  to  the 
hole  where  it  issued  and  sat  there  half  an  hour  discussing 
the  matter  pro  and  con,  with  the  vapor  coming  right  into 
their  faces.  The  superintendent  was  sure  there  was  a 
fire.  Finally  John  asked  him  if  he  thought  they  could 
have  sat  there  over  the  hole  where  they  had  formerly 
found  the  dead  birds  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  fire 
for  half  an  hour  without  experiencing  ill  effects.  The 
superintendent  acknowledged  they  could  not.  Then  he 
concluded  there  was  no  fire.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  year  when  the  air  current  ascends  from   the  lower 
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to  the  upper  openings.     In  the  summer  time  it  goes  in 
at  the  top  and  out  at  the  lower  point  of  the  mine. 

On  still  another  occasion,  when  sent  to  a  colliery  to 
investigate  as  to  whether  or  not  a  fire  existed,  he  got 
into  the  current,  accompanied  by  the  inside  superintend- 
ent and  the  mining  engineer.  The  latter  two  had  con- 
cluded there  was  a  fire,  but  after  they  had  discussed  the 
subject  for  half  an  hour  right  in  the  path  of  the  fumes, 
if  there  were  any  coming  from  the  fire,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  them  whether  they  could  have  continued 
breathing  that  stuff  if  it  came  from  a  fire,  they  agreed 
that  they  could  not.  In  a  day  or  two  they  also  finally 
concluded  there  was  no  fire,  but  that  the  suspicious  ap- 
pearances had  been  brought  about  by  changing  the  course 
of  the  air,  thereby  cleaning  out  some  old  workings. 

Proceeding  into  a  mine  near  Tamaqua  one  day,  Mr. 
Maguire  met  a  Hungarian  laborer  running  out  yelling 
"Fire."  He  soon  arrived  at  the  face  whence  originated 
the  alarm.  The  vein  had  been  irregular  in  its  formation, 
making  several  dome-like  curves  in  the  roof.  The  miner, 
a  Welshman,  had  holed  a  heading  into  an  old  breast 
which  had  been  driven  up  into  the  topmost  part  of  one 
of  those  curves.  His  lamp  had  set  the  rib  on  fire.  A 
patch  was  burning  maybe  five  feet  wide.  John  and  the 
miner  succeeded  in  putting  it  out.  They  then  examined 
and  found  the  whole  of  the  old  breast  coated  with  sul- 
phur. When  a  naked  light  was  put  to  the  sulphur  it 
would  burn,  and  the  fire  would  spread  out  and  emit 
fumes  like  burning  matches.  They  set  it  on  fire  several 
times,  in  order  to  test  it,  keeping  it  under  control.  He 
scraped  some  of  the  sulphur  off  and  put  it  in  an  envelope 
he  had  in  his  pocket  at  the  time.  He  showed  the  writer 
some  of  it,  kept  in  a  bottle  in  his  desk.  A  portion  of  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  bottle,  a  red  hot  wire,  heated  at  a 
kerosene  lamp,  applied  to  it,  and  it  burned  with  a  beauti- 
ful blue  flame  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphur  match  smell. 
He  accounted  for  the  sulphur  being  there  by  reason  of 
there  having  been  a  fire  raging  in  that  mine  for  a  time. 
He  thought  that  the  fumes  from  the  fire  had  ascended  into 
this  dome-like  space,  where  there  was  no  top  opening  in 
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the  old  breast,  and  had  precipitated  the  sulphur  on  the 
floor  and  sides  of  the  breast,  in  other  words,  that  the 
breast  space  had  acted  like  a  retort.  The  sulphur  he 
showed  the  writer  had  been  15  years  in  his  possession 
and  had  then  lost  much  of  its  original  strength. 

Among  the  curious  incidents  occurring  within  his 
coal  mining  experience  the  sudden  outbursts  of  gas  en- 
countered at  the  Middle  Creek  colliery  were  unique. 
The  colliery  was  of  an  extremely  fiery  nature.  Out- 
bursts would  occur,  usually  some  minutes  after  the  firing 
of  a  shot.  Stuff,  that  is  the  material  of  the  vein,  would 
be  forced  out  of  the  solid  vein  by  the  outburst,  ranging 
in  quantity  anywhere  from  one  up  to  150  tons.  One  that 
occurred  in  the  face  of  the  gangway  in  the  Holmes  vein 
filled  the  gangway  for  several  sets  of  timber  back  from 
the  face,  a  distance  of  35  feet,  smashing  several  of  the 
inside  timbers,  perhaps  10  to  12  inches  thick,  with  the 
force  of  the  outbreak.  The  stuff  coming  from  the  face 
was  ordinarily  fair,  but  that  from  the  outbursts  was 
pulverized.  The  gas  coming  off  at  such  times  would 
back  against  the  air  current,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  350 
feet  per  minute,  filling  the  passage  ways  for  hundreds 
of  yards,  rendering  the  condition  of  the  mine  extremely 
dangerous  for  many  hours,  until  the  air  current  could 
dissipate  and  carry  off  the  large  quantities  of  explosive 
gas  being  emitted.  Four  men  were  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion on  this  occasion  while  trying  to  escape  through  the 
gas  laden  atmosphere. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  Mammoth  vein  at  the 
same  colliery,  there  was  an  outburst  in  an  air  course 
driven  parallel  with  the  gangway.  A  brattice  was  car- 
ried in  the  middle  consisting  of  six-inch  props  from  floor 
to  top  slate,  with  inch  boards  nailed  thereto,  the  vein 
being  about  six  feet  thick.  An  outburst  occurred  in  the 
face  and  one  lump  of  coal,  about,  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel, 
was  thrown  out  of  the  face  with  such  force  that  it 
smashed  through  and  reduced  the  line  of  six-inch  props 
and  one  inch  boards  to  kindling  wood  for  a  distance  of 
about  20  feet.  The  gas  emitted  again  backed  the  strong 
air  current  and  filled  the  gangway.     Outside  of  the  one 
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piece  of  coal  there  was  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  pow- 
der kegs  full  of  stuff  came  from  the  outburst.  In  that 
instance  the  men  had  luckily  retired  for  a  few  minutes 
from  the  face  to  eat  their  lunch  when  the  outburst  oc- 
curred. 

In  another  instance  two  breast  men  fired  a  shot. 
They  descended  to  the  gangway  and  ate  their  lunch. 
The  moment  they  again  reached  the  face  and  proceeded 
to  bar  down  the  loosened  coal,  an  outburst  occurred. 
The  coal  came  in  such  quantities  as  to  fill  up  the  man- 
ways.  They  had  retreated  to  a  blind  heading,  that  is, 
one  having  no  opening  into  any  other  working.  All 
means  of  escape  being  shut  off,  they  were  trapped  there 
and  smothered  by  the  gas.  After  large  quantities  of  coal 
had  been  drawn  from  the  chute  they  were  found  dead. 

On  another  occasion  a  man  driving  a  chute  up,  while 
dressing  after  a  shot,  an  outburst  occurred,  and  the  man 
was  caught  by  the  stuff  in  a  wagon  at  the  foot  of  the 
chute  and  held  there.  His  head  was  free  and  clear  of 
the  coal,  but  the  gas  came  out  in  such  quantities  that 
it  smothered  him  to  death  before  his  comrades  could 
reach  the  spot  and  extricate  him. 

The  only  safety  he  had  found,  in  the  way  of  guard- 
ing ag?\nst  these  outbursts  of  gas,  was  in  boring  drill 
holes  q  ite  a  number  of  feet  ahead  of  the  usual  working. 
While  they  adopted  and  pursued  that  method  there  had 
been  no  loss  of  life  nor  serious  interruption  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mine  from  the  gas  coming  out  in  large  quan- 
tities. Sometimes  it  would  come  out  strongly  from  the 
advance  drill  holes.  At  other  times  it  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned. The  men,  of  course,  did  not  like  to  do  the 
extra  drilling,  and  even  the  local  officials  were  luke-warm 
about  it.  He  had  found  it  necessary,  in  order  tu  enforce 
the  precaution,  to  get  the  head  officials  in  Pottsville  to 
impress  upon  the  local  mine  officials  the  dire  necessity 
of  such  precaution. 

It  was  only  in  1870  that  the  bosses  in  the  Schuylkill 
region  began  to  keep  any  account  oi  the  time  of  contract 
miners.  Before  that  period,  for  instance,  if  a  man  worked 
in  a  gangway,  he  would  draw  all  the  money  for  the  work 
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done  in  the  gang-way,  so  many  yards,  at  so  much  per 
yard,  and,  if  it  ran  two  shifts,  he  would  pay  his  butty  and 
the  four  laborers.  It  happened  sometimes  that  a  man 
ran  off  with  the  money.  The  change  was  brought  about 
by  the  W.  B.  A. 

In  1902,  when  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission 
was  in  session,  it  was  found  that  in  Luzerne  County 
they  had  not  yet  begun  to  keep  account  of  the  contract 
miners'  time  and  labor;  so  that  sometimes  the  pay  roll 
showed  that  a  certain  contractor  had  received,  sav  $200 
for  his  pay,  but  it  did  not  show  that  out  of  the  $200  he 
had  to  pay  one  or  more  laborers,  or  other  assistants,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

Considering  the  numerous  accidents  in  mining  and 
the  dangers  involved,  and  comparing  the  risks  of  a  miner 
with  those  of  a  soldier,  Mr.  Maguire  used  to  assert  that 
a  miner  is  a  soldier  everv  day  he  works,  while  the  man 
in  the  armv  is  only  taking  risks  when  he  goes  to  the 
front,  which  is  but  occasionally.  Looking  back  over  a 
long  period  of  mining,  the  dangers  he  recalled  having 
passed  through  were  very,  very  many,  and  he  realized 
that  the  miner  may  expect,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  to  ultimately  meet  his  death  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 

Along  one  of  the  streets  of  Saint  Clair,  on  which  was 
situated  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  the  surface  had 
subsided  to  such  an  extent,  by  reason  of  underground 
mining  ,that  it  became  dangerous  to  enter  the  building. 
The  street  had  gone  down  five  feet  from  the  original 
grade.  The  congregation  determined  to  erect  a  new 
church,  and  the  building  committee  drew  up  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  edifice.  The  committee  men  were 
mostly  miners,  and  they  aimed  to  make  the  building  so 
strong  that  if  another  settlement  of  the  ground  took 
place,  it  would  resist  the  strains  put  upon  it.  To  begin 
with,  the  bottom  sills  were  to  be  12  by  15  inches  square. 
The  rest  of  the  structure  was  to  correspond.  John  Ma- 
guire was  secretary  of  the  committee.  They  called  a 
meeting  of  builders  and  contractors,  on  a  date  fixed,  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  specifications  and  putting 
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in  bids  for  the  work.  After  looking  over  the  specifica- 
tions one  of  the  contractors  turned  to  John  and  inquired, 
"Say,  is  this  a  church  or  a  breaker  you  are  going  to 
build?" 

He  remembered  a  strike  that  occurred  in  1856  in 
St.  Clair  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  men  held  a  meeting 
on  Shaft  Hill,,  near  St.  Clair,  and  while  the  meeting  was 
in  progress  Major  Kline,  who  died  recently  in  St.  Clair, 
came  out  from  Pottsville  with  several  companies  of  mi- 
litia, surrounded  the  men  at  the  meeting,  arrested  five  or 
six  of  the  leaders  and  carried  them  off  to  Pottsville. 
Andrew  Geary  was  one  of  the  men  arrested.  He  sup- 
posed they  were  given  a  hearing  and  then  set  free. 

Usually  the  timbers  found  in  old  workings  that  have 
been  filled  with  water  are  found  in  good  condition  on 
opening  up  the  mine  again,  but,  on  becoming  dry,  very 
soon  go  to  pieces.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested 
for  treating  the  timber  to  prevent  its  decay,  but  not  very 
much  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  along  that  line. 
More  mine  timber  is  destroyed  by  the  crushing  weight 
to  be  sustained  than  by  the  rotting  process.  Mr.  Ma- 
guire  recalled  an  instance  when,  on  a  mine  inspection 
tour,  he  went  to  the  Mt.  Hope  colliery,  and  was  shown 
a  powder  keg  that  had  been  found  in  the  old  workings 
with  his  name  on,  and  a  date  15  years  previous  to  that 
time.  They  took  him  to  the  spot  where  it  was  found, 
and  there  he  recalled  the  incident  of  putting  in  timber 
and  erecting  a  stopping  at  that  point.  The  timber,  after 
the  lapse  of  15  years,  seemed  sound.  He  took  out  his 
knife  and  dug  into  the  prop,  and  except  a  little  decay  on 
the  outside,  it  was  apparently  as  good  as  ever. 

Tom  Tempest,  the  man  overcome,  along  with  Sam- 
uel Gay,  by  the  gas  in  the  Kehley  Run  colliery,  was  a 
very  powerful  man  physically.  Working  in  a  gangway, 
it  is  the  province  of  the  miner  to  loosen  the  coal  and 
his  two  laborers  load  it  into  the  mine  wagon.  Tom 
Tempest  was  employed  driving  gangway  in  the  Mt.  Hope 
colliery,  and  one  day  his  laborers  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. He  worked  in  the  face  of  the  gangway  alone, 
yet  for  six  trips  Tempest  loosened  the  coal  and  loaded 
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the  wagon  himself,  thus  doing  the  work  of  three  men, 
and  keeping  up  with  the  rest  of  the  workers  along  that 
gangway.  Yet,  powerful  as  he  was,  physically,  his  enor- 
mous strength  availed  him  nothing  when  the  insidious 
mine  gas  attacked  him. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  Mahanoy 
Valley  in  1865,  a  friend  had  urged  Mr.  Maguire  to  buy 
lots  in  Shenandoah.  On  the  first  trip  with  that  object 
in  view  he  got  no  further  than  Girardville.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  tavern  kept  by  Mr.  Hower,  and  little  else, 
only  one  or  two  houses,  where  the  town  of  Girardville 
now  stands,  one  of  them  built  by  an  Englishman  named 
Green.  There  were  no  passenger  trains.  At  the  foot 
of  the  plane  they  mounted  a  coal  train,  but  were  ordered 
off.  After  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  plane  they  had  to 
walk  to  Saint  Clair  having  gone  up  on  a  coal  train.  The 
following  year,  1866,  he  went  to  Shenandoah  and  found 
houses  scattered  here  and  there  where  the  thickly  built 
up  portion  of  the  town  now  lies.  Mr.  Grant  had  moved 
there  from  Saint  Clair  to  take  charge  of  a  colliery.  He 
visited  the  breaker.  The  timber  to  build  it  had  been  cut 
down  within  a  space  of  about  500  feet  of  where  the 
breaker  stood.  Of  course,  the  breakers  were  not  as  large 
then  as  they  are  now.  This  goes  to  show  how  thickly 
that  country,  now  a  series  of  bare,  bleak  hills,  was  wood- 
ed in  the  early  days  of  its  development,  not  half  a  century 
ago. 

One  of  the  men  who  lost  his  life  at  the  Kehley  Run 
fire  in  1880  was  a  coal  and  iron  company  official.  The 
fire  bosses,  bosses  and  superintendents  employed  by  the 
Reading  Company,  met  after  the  funeral  in  Shenandoah 
and  agreed  to  make  up  a  purse  of  $1,000  to  give  to  the 
widow  of  the  deceased.  They  did  so,  and  then  proceeded 
to  form  a  permanent  organization  through  which  the 
widow  of  every  member  would  receive  a  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  death  of  the  husband.  This  was  made  up  by 
assessments  which  were  not  to  exceed  $10  at  any  one 
time.  Each  locality  retained  its  own  funds,  till  needed. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  man  in  the  west  end  of  the  county, 
who  had  paid  only  the  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar,  died. 
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His  claim  was  presented  and,  after  some  trouble  and  dis- 
pute, paid.  It  was  a  God-send  for  the  widow,  for  she 
had  come  to  John  Maguire  and  gotten  a  note  to  go  to 
the  company  at  Pottsville  to  draw  his  pay  then  due,  in 
order  to  have  sufficient  money  on  hand  to  bury  him.  A 
number  of  the  members  became  dissatisfied  that  a  man 
who  had  paid  but  one  dollar  should  reap  the  whole  bene- 
fit. They  also  thought  there  should  be  a  medical  ex- 
amination before  membership  could  be  acquired.  After- 
wards on  levying  the  assessment  they  allowed  a  member 
to  pay  it  in  by  installments.  Through  dissatisfaction  the 
organization  was  about  to  break  up.  In  the  west  end 
where  Mr.  Maguire  was  secretary,  they  had  $70  left  in 
the  treasury.  Just  then  the  big  fire  occurred  in  Shenan- 
doah. Instead  of  dividing  the  money  among  themselves, 
at  his  suggestion  they  donated  it  to  the  fire  fund  at  Shen- 
andoah, and  that  was  the  last  of  the  organization. 

When  about  to  visit  a  colliery  the  mine  inspector 
does  not  always  notify  the  officials  before  hand.  Some- 
times he  can  ascertain  more  certainly  the  condition  of  the 
mine  by  appearing  on  the  scene  suddenly.  Of  course, 
when  he  adopts  that  plan,  there  is  no  one  to  meet  and 
accompany  him  about  the  mine,  until  he  runs  across  one 
of  the  local  officials  while  the  inspection  is  on.  One  day 
when  Samuel  Gay,  one  of  the  mine  inspectors,  was  at 
Kalmia  colliery,  he  came  to  a  portion  of  the  mine  where 
two  doors  had  been  erected  across  the  gangway,  a  certain 
distance  apart,  so  that  the  trip  of  wagons  could  halt  be- 
tween the  two,  and  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  open 
both  doors  at  any  one  time.  The  boy,  who  was  assigned 
to  the  position  of  tending  the  doors,  was  instructed  not 
to  allow  both  doors  to  be  opened  together  under  any 
circumstances.  Of  course  there  was  a  strong  pressure 
of  air  upon  one  door  when  the  other  was  open,  and  it 
was  easy  to  tell  when  one  was  open  on  attempting  to 
open  the  other.  When  Mr.  Gay  came  to  the  door  he 
stopped  and  asked  the  boy  some  questions.  The  boy 
very  respectfully  answered  him  with  "Yes,  sir."  and 
"No,  sir."  When  Mr.  Gay  was  through  he  moved  towards 
the  handle  of  the  door  to  open  it.    The  boy  jumped  from 
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where  he  had  been  sitting-,  placed  his  back  against  the 
door  and  said,  ''You  cannot  pass  through  this  door  while 
the  other  one  is  open,  sir."  Gay  was  highly  amused  at 
the  situation  thus  presented,  that  the  smallest  shaver  in 
the  mine  should  be  dictating  to  and  circumscribing  the 
actions  of  the  government  mine  inspector,  whose  every 
nod  would  be  instantly  heeded  by  even  the  mine  super- 
intendent. He  stood  contemplating  the  little  fellow  for 
a  few  moments.  When  the  trip  of  wagons  had  passed 
through  the  other  door  and  it  had  been  closed,  the  boy 
opened  the  one  he  was  at  and  said  respectfully,  "You  can 
go  through  now,  sir,"  and  Gay  passed  on.  At  the  face 
of  the  gangway  he  found  the  inside  superintendent  and 
said  to  him,  "Y'ou  have  got  a  splendid  boy  tending  those 
doors  out  there."  Then  he  gleefully  told  of  the  boy  hold- 
ing him  up  on  his  way  in.  It  happened  that  the  father 
of  the  boy  was  within  earshot  as  Mr.  Gay  told  this,  and 
he  was  more  pleased  at  the  commendation  of  his  son  by 
so  prominent  a  mine  official  than  if  someone  had  given 
him  a  five  dollar  bill.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  discipline 
sought  to  be  attained  in  a  well  regulated  mine,  where 
the  thoughtless  or  negligent  act  of  one  may  disastrously 
affect  the  safety  of  all.  Samuel  Gay  was  a  bluff,  blunt, 
exacting  official,  just  the  kind  of  man  calculated  to 
overawe  the  humble  mine  worker.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  courage  in  a  boy  to  halt  him.  Yet  here  was  one  who 
not  only  laid  down  the  law  to  him,  but  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  exert  what  little  physical  power  he  had  to  en- 
force it. 
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Early  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mine  Legislation, 

By  John  Maguire,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


There  were  no  mine  laws  tor  the  protection  of  the 
mine  workers  in  any  of  the  United  States  before  the  year 
1S69,  but  for  several  years  before  that  time  there  had 
been  some  discussion  among  the  miners  of  Schuylkill 
County  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  county,  particularly 
the  Miners  Journal,  of  Pottsville,  which  at  that  time  pub- 
lished a  great  deal  of  the  mining  news  of  this  and  other 
countries,  advocating  the  passage  of  mining  laws  for  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  lives  of  employees,  similar  to  the 
laws  then  existing  in  England  and  Germany  where  the 
mines  were  under  government  inspection.  Several  at- 
tempts to  draw  up  or  frame  a  law  were  made,  but  failed. 
In  July,  186S,  the  miners  struck  for  an  8-hour  day,  this  is 
generally  known  as  the  8-hour  strike.  This  was  due  to 
the  passage  of  an  8-hour  law  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  government  employes  and  which  went  into 
effect  about  July  1,  1868.  The  miners  thought  it  applied 
to  them  and  when  they  found  it  did  not,  struck.  The 
method  of  managing  a  strike  was  for  a  few  turbulent 
spirits  to  arm  themselves  with  clubs,  stones,  etc.,  and  to 
jftop  their  own  colliery,  then  to  march  to  adjoining  col- 
lieries, constantly  gaining  recruits,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  region.  At  that  time  and  for  several  years  before 
there  was  no  regular  union  of  the  miners,  although  there 
had  been  many  local  strikes  and  disturbances.  Soon  af- 
ter the  8-hour  strike  the  miners  of  St.  Clair,  Schuylkill 
County,  began  to  hold  meetings  almost  daily,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association  (W.  B.  A.),  at  St.  Clair,  which  soon 
spread  over  the  county  and  later  into  the  other  anthra- 
cite counties. 

After  the  strike  was  settled  and  during  the  fall  and 
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winter,  the  miners  in  their  organization  in  Schuylkill 
County  began  to  agitate  for  a  mine  law  and  made  it  one 
of  their  issues  and  sent  committees  to  Harrisburg  to  urge 
the  passage  of  a  ventilation  and  inspection  law  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1869.  At  this  time  the  Working- 
men's  Benevolent  Association  organization  was  not  as 
strong  in  other  counties  as  it  was  in  Schuylkill,  and  the 
miners  were  not  as  much  interested  in  the  passage  of  a 
mine  law  as  they  were  in  Schuylkill ;  it  was  also  said 
that  their  legislators  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  proposed  law  into  their  counties.  An  effort  was 
made  in  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  law  proposed  for 
Schuylkill  County  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  entire 
anthracite  region,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  representa- 
tive from  Luzerne  County  as  he  did  not  know  that  his 
constituents  desired  such  a  law. 

The  statement  was  made  in  the  debate  upon  the  law 
that  "the  time  may  come  when  such  a  law  will  be  need- 
ed." This  was  corroborated  only  too  soon  in  the  Avon- 
dale  disaster.  The  result  was  that  an  Act  was  passed 
to  apply  to  Schuylkill  County  only,  this  Act  was  approv- 
ed by  Governor  Geary  on  the  12th  of  April,  1869,  the 
Governor  then  appointed  Mr.  John  Eltringham,  who 
was  an  inside  foreman  at  Ashland,  Pa.,  as  Mine  Inspec- 
tor, and  he  began  to  inspect  the  mines  on  the  1st  of  May. 
At  that  time  I  was  an  assistant  inside  foreman  at  a 
colliery  at  St.  Clair  and  remember  distinctly  traveling 
through  the  mines  with  the  inspector  on  his  visits  to  the 
colliery  during  that  year,  and  also  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  passage  of  the  law. 

The  Avondale  disaster  occurred  on  September  6, 
1869,  the  organization  of  branches  of  the  YVorkingmen's 
Benevolent  Association  had  spread  rapidly  through  the 
other  anthracite  counties  in  1869,  and  there  was  a  general 
clamor  for  a  mine  law  that  would  be  effective  in  all  the 
other  counties  as  well  as  in  Schuylkill.  The  new  Act 
called  the  "Ventilation  Bill,"  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Examiners  and  the  appointment  of  Mine  In- 
spectors for  Dauphin,  Northumberland,  Columbia,  Lu- 
zerne, and  Carbon  counties,  as  well  as  for  Schuylkill, 
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was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1870. 

For  several  years  before  the  passage  of  the  mine 
law  of  1869,  the  editor  of  the  Miners'  Journal,  of  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  published  in  pamphlet  form  each  year  a  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  previous  year. 
It  was  called  "The  Miners'  Journal  Coal  Statistical  Reg- 
ister," and  contained  many  interesting  articles  as  well  as 
figures  and  statistics.  I  subscribed  for  them  and  have 
kept  some  of  them,  and  will  quote  from  one  of  them  to 
show  that  at  the  time  the  Act  of  1869  was  passed,  little 
was  known  of  it  outside  of  Schuylkill  County.  The 
Register  for  1870  contains  a  paper  on  "Mine  Legislation," 
read  by  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  Drifton,  Pa.,  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, at  Philadelphia ;  in  this  paper  Mr.  Coxe,  among 
other  things,  says :  "Pennsylvania,  when  the  Avondale 
disaster  occurred,  had  no  mining  law  and  no  inspectors 
of  mines,  and  very  few  people  in  that  State  had  ever 
thought  of  either  of  them  to  be  necessary.  During  the 
excitement  caused  by  this  accident,  the  State  Legislature 
passed,  in  haste  and  without  proper  study  of  the  question, 
an  Act,  which  is  both  defective  and  incomplete;  it  is 
known  as  the  Ventilation  Act.  This  with  the  exception 
of  some  laws  in  reference  to  the  titles  to  mining  claims 
on  government  lands  passed  by  Congress,  is  the  only 
legislation  I  know  of  on  the  subject,  which  has  been 
enacted  in  the  United  States." 

The  editor  of  the  Miners'  Journal,  commenting  on 
the  above  part  of  Mr.  Coxe's  paper,  says:  "It  is  strange 
that  so  intelligent  a  writer  should  not  have  known  that 
mining  laws  had  been  discussed  in  Schuylkill  County 
twelve  years  ago,  and  were  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  Legislature.  That  five  years  ago  a  mining  law  passed 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
And  in  1869,  a  bill  was  passed  for  Schuylkill  County  and 
a  Mine  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  and  made  a  report  to  the  Governor 
which  the  legislature  ordered  to  be  published.     An  effort 
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was  made  to  extend  it  to  the  other  anthracite  counties, 
before  the  Avondale  disaster  occurred,  but  the  members 
from  those  counties  opposed  its  extension." 

(Republished  from  Mines  &  Minerals,  July  issue, 
1907.) 
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A  First  Defender  In  Rebel  Prison  Pens. 


By  Charles  P.  Potts,  Late  Lieutenant  151st  Penna.  Volunteers. 
Read  Before  the  Society  October  29,  1913. 


The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  found  me  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Artillerists,  of  which  General  James 
Nagle  was  commander,  he  was  an  experienced  officer  and 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  the  result  of  his  training  was  a 
company  of  men  ready  at  short  notice  to  answer  to  our 
Country's  call,  many  of  whom  became  prominent  officers 
in  the  service.  Playing  "home  guard"  was  all  right,  but 
going  to  war  was  another  matter,  as  we  found  out  later 
on,  to  our  sorrow,  for  after  being  out  a  few  months,  the  pa- 
triotism was  pretty  well  sweated  out  of  us. 

Leaving  home  on  the  afternoon  of  April  17th,  in  com- 
pany with  the  National  Light  Infantry,  we  arrived  in 
Harrisburg  to  find  one  company  from  Reading,  one  from 
Allentown,  and  one  from  Lewistown. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  we  were  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service,  and  sent  to  Washington  by 
way  of  Baltimore,  which  city  we  reached  about  noon,  and 
found  a  very  hostile  population  to  greet  us. 

While  marching  through  the  city,  we  were  insulted 
and  followed  by  a  big  crowd  of  toughs,  who  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  break  our  lines  and  prevent  us 
from  safely  reaching  our  destination.  Arriving  at  Wash- 
ington early  in  the  evening,  we  at  once  took  up  quarters 
in  the  Capitol,  guarding  and  barricading  the  buildng  from 
any  attack  the  rebels  might  make  on  it,  as  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  in  sympathy  with  them. 

After  a  few  weeks,  our  Company,  with  the  Logan 
Guards,  was  sent  to  garrison  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
Potomac.  We  there  did  guard  and  fatigue  duty  until 
the  expiration  of  our  enlistment. 

Upon  the  raid  of  the  rebels   into  Pennsylvania  and 
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Maryland,  I  enlisted  again,  with  the  late  Captain  D.  A. 
Smith,  in  the  2nd  Pa.  Sixth  Militia,  being  part  of  the 
forces  under  General  Couch  protecting  the  right  flank  of 
McClell  art's  army  at  Antietam.  When  Lee  returned  to 
Virginia,  we  were  recalled,  and  mustered  out  in  Septem- 
ber, '62. 

October  16th  found  me  again  in  the  service,  in  151st 
P.  V.  having  joined  Company  I  at  Cressona  under  Captain 
W.  L.  Gray.  We  went  into  camp  at  Harrisburg,  leaving 
there  Thanksgiving  Day,  1862,  and  taking  our  dinner  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Our  regiment  was  assigned  to  Gen. 
Casey's  division,  to  do  guard  duty  along  the  Bull  Run 
Creek,  at  Union  Mills  and  Fairfax  Station,  of  which  post 
I  was  adjutant  during  the  winter  of  '62  and  '63. 

In  the  early  part  of  '63,  our  Regiment  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  being  assigned  to  the  First  Corps,  and  do- 
ing picket  and  fatigue  service  until  the  move  on  Chancell- 
orsville,  when  we  were  sent  to  the  extreme  right,  to  occu- 
py the  positions  vacated  by  the  Eleventh  Corps.  Not  gain- 
ing our  object  under  Hooker,  we  re-crbssed  the  river,  and 
went  into  camp  near  our  old  grounds  overlooking  Fred- 
ericksburg, but  we  were  not  to  remain  long. 

Lee's  army  was  short  of  food,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Pennsylvania,  to  have  a  good  time.  We  struck  tents  and 
went  after  him  as  fast  as  possible,  on  forced  marches. 
Well  he  got  there  some  time  before  us,  and  was  enjoying 
himself  on  the  fat  of  the  land  until  he  was  disturbed  early 
on  the  morning  of  July  1st,  by  the  First  Corps  and  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry.  Starting  early  in  the  morning  from  near 
Finmittsburg,  we  marched  rapidly  on  to  Gettysburg,  go- 
ing across  fields  directly  into  position.  As  our  forces  were 
being  hard  pressed  for  awhile,  we  supported  the  battery, 
but  in  a  short  time  we  were  sent  to  till  up  the  gap  in  our 
lines  made  by  shot  and  shell. 

I  could  see  we  could  not  hold  our  position  long,  as  the 
rebel  reinforcements  were  being  thrown  on  to  our  left 
flank,  and  our  men  gradually  giving  way.  Occupying  a 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  while  the  right  and  left 
were  being  driven  back,  placed  us  in  a  very  exposed 
tion,  when  we,  too,  had  to  fall  back  to  the  rear  and  took 
shelter    in    a   grove    surrounding   the    Seminary    Building. 
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while  all  other  troops  had  fallen  back,  leaving  us  alone  to 
hold  our  ground  as  well  as  we  could,  with  one  battery  of 
artillery. 

We  soon  found  that  we  must  vacate  our  position,  or 
be  surrounded  and  our  whole  command  captured.  Our 
general  officers  had  all  left  the  field,  excepting  Colonel 
Chapman  Biddle,  who  commanded  our  brigade,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  head,  but  he  was  well  mounted,  and  made 
his  escape.  Retreating  for  the  second  time,  we  made  di- 
rectly for  the  town,  thinking  we  would  be  able  to  make  an- 
other stand,  but,  to  our  great  surprise,  the  rebel  cavalry 
had  cut  off'  our  retreat,  and  we  were  well  bottled  up. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  when  I  found  I  was  helpless  in  their  hands, 
my  feelings  can't  be  described. 

Meeting  a  few  wounded  men  of  my  company.  I  took 
them  into  the  Lutheran  church,  then  used  as  a  hospital, 
and,  rather  than  have  the  humiliation  of  delivering  my 
sword  to  a  rebel,  I  hid  it  in  the  building. 

After  supplying  the  boys  with  water,  I  went  to  the 
front  just  in  time  to  see  the  Chaplain  of  the  90th  Penna. 
killed,  while  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  church.  In 
company,  with  two  others,  we  picked  him  up,  but  he  had 
been  instantly  killed,  the  ball  entering  his  mouth  and  tak- 
ing an  upward  course  through  the  brain.  The  rebels  were 
picking  up  loose  Yankees  and  sending  them  to  a  prison 
camp  north  of  the  town  under  command  of  Colonel  French 
of  the  14th  West  Virginia. 

He  extended  us  a  welcome,  taking  our  names,  rank, 
and  regiment,  but  offering  us  no  further  accommodations 
than  the  cold  ground  for  a  bed  and  an  empty  haversack 
for  supper.  Wre  found  him  a  good  hearted  old  Virginia 
gentleman. 

Our  regiment  in  a  few  hours  had  been  completely 
torn  to  pieces.  We  marched  into  the  engagement  with  466 
all  told,  and  our  loss  was  ^j.  Our  opponents  were  the 
nth  and  the  26th  North  Carolina  regiments,  of  which  the 
nth  lost  50  killed,  159  wounded,  and  the  26th  lost  86 
killed  and  502  wounded.  So  our  boys  must  have  done 
some  good  shooting.     The  official  reports  show  that  these 
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three  regiments  suffered  a. greater  loss  than  any  other  regi- 
ment in  this  battle. 

The  guns  had  ceased  firing,  the  remainder  of  our  army 
had  taken  up  a  position  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  entrenched 
and  waiting  reinforcements:  As  night  was  approaching  we 
thought  it  was  time  to  have  something  to  eat,  before  re- 
tiring to  a  bed  of  clover.  I  found  my  stock  of  provisions 
consisted  of  only  three  and  one-half  pieces  of  hardtack. 

Among  these  prisoners,  I  observed  a  boy,  and  asking 
him  how  he  came  there,  he  said  he  had  been  attending  col- 
lege, and  with  a  number  of  others,  had  taken  positions  in 
the  ranks,  and  had  been  in  the  fight  all  day.  He  was  a 
son  of  Colonel  Lamon  of  Pittsburg,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
command  of  a  regiment  in  North  Carolina.  I  took  him  to 
Colonel  French,  and  asked  for  his  release.  He  said  they 
found  many  boys  with  guns  in  their  hands,  and  they  should 
be  treated  as  prisoners,  but  he  finally  released  him. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2,  1863,  we  were  moved  to 
Willoughby  Run  at  the  rebel  General  Pickett's  headquar- 
ters, and  there  remained  during  the  remainder  of  the  fight- 
ing, being  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  batteries,  until  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  when  the  enemy  thought  it  best  to  go 
south. 

All  this  time  the  urebs"  gave  us  no  food  until  the  eve 
of  the  3rd,  when  they  gave  us  a  small  quantity  of  flour, 
which  we  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  creek  and  baked  it 
on  flat  stones,  as  best  we  could,  into  some  kind  of  bread, 
the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before,  but  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  had  later  on. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  "rebs"  started 
south  in  great  haste,  with  stolen  horses,  wagons,  and  every- 
thing movable,  and  the  soldiers  were  rigged  up  in  patch- 
work quilts,  and  hayseeder  hats,  a  most  unusual  outfit  for 
a  soldier. 

As  we  marched  along  in  the  down  pouring  rain  on  this 
4th  of  July  morning,  we  actually  felt  happy  to  think  that 
after  a  three  days  hard  fight,  the  rebels  had  been  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  his  own  battlefield. 

We  made  our  way  without  rest  or  food  until  we  reach- 
ed the  top  of  Monterey  Mountain  in  Maryland,  where  we 
halted  for  the  night,  trying  to     appease  our     hunger  with 
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green  apples.  With  empty  stomachs,  we  again  took  up  the 
march,  passing  through  Hagerstown  and  a  part  of  the 
country  we  had  been  located  in  a  few  months  before.  On 
reaching  the  Potomac,  we  were  ferried  across  to  Virginia, 
'  where  we  were  considered  safe,  and  they  allowed  us  a  little 
more  liberty  and  a  good  rest. 

Here  we  were  given  in  charge  of  General  Imbodcn,  a 
notorious  character,  who  had  small  love  for  a  Yankee,  and 
then  took  up  our  line  of  march  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  17th  of  July. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  marched  to  the  station  to 
take  cars  for  Richmond,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  18th,  we  were 
safely  behind  the  bars  of  Libby  prison.  Here  we  went 
through  a  search,  being  robbed  of  money,  valuables  of  all 
kinds,  photographs  of  our  friends,  wives  and  sweethearts. 
When  I  read  of  the  ill  treatment  of  our  soldiers  by  Span- 
iard or  Philippinos,  my  memory  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Union  soldiers  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  as  prisoners,  and  this  in  a  Christian 
country  by  a  civilized  people. 

When  our  men  found  they  were  being  searched,  we 
tried  to  find  hiding  places  for  money  and  valuables,  and 
some  men  had  their  money  crushed  up  in  their  hand.;,  while 
the  rebels  went  through  their  pockets.  We  were  sent  up- 
stairs to  the  upper  east  room.  Libby  Prison  was  composed 
of  three  three-story  brick  houses  adjoining  each  other,  with 
nine  rooms,  105  feet  deep  and  45  feet  in  width  each.  The 
ground  floors  were  used  by  the  rebels  for  offices  and  hos- 
pitals, while  the  upper  six  floors  were  occupied  by  1,100 
Union  officers  ranking  from  lieutenant  to  brigadier  general. 

Being  new  arrivals,  we  were  soon  hunted  out  by  in- 
mates, who  had  already  been  there  for  some  time,  and. 
among  the  number,  to  my  great  surprise,  was  Lieutenant 
William  HefFner,  of  the  67th  Penna.,  who  was  captured  at 
Winchester  with  a  number  of  others  of  his  regiment,  and 
who  was  also  a  First  Defender.  We  selected  a  spot  on  the 
floor  for  our  bed  or  sleeping  place,  as  well  as  to  occupy 
the  same  through  the  day  as  a  sitting  place,  having  neither 
bed,  chair  nor  tables.      Everybody  got  down  on  the  floor. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
we  were  treated  to  our  first  meal.     This  was  good  wheat 
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bread,  with  soup  made  from  bacon  and  rice,  with  about 
two  inches  of  razor  back  oil  floating  on  top,  in  company 
with  numberless  rice  worms  or  weavils,  to  make  it  look  in- 
viting. I  was  hungry  enough  to  eat  swill,  but  my  old  friend 
Captain  Gray  begged  me  not  to  show  him  the  worms,  or 
speak  of  them,  and  he  would  try  to  eat  it  with  his  eyes 
shut.  This  kind  of  food  was  given  us  daily  for  some  time 
until  we  protested  to  the  authorities  in  Richmond,  and  we 
told  them  if  they  would  provide  us  with  stoves,  and  give 
us  our  food  raw,  that  we  would  do  our  own  cooking, 
and,  after  complying  with  our  request,  we  got  along  much 
better.  For  about  a  month  they  gave  us  good  bread,  but 
then  changed  to  the  worst  quality  of  corn  bread  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  in  the  form  and  size  of  a  paving  brick,  and 
nearly  as  hard,  with  the  impression  of  the  baker's  hand 
upon  each  loaf. 

We  were  very  much  in  need  of  blankets,  as  the  nights 
were  getting  cool,  and  our  windows  at  each  end  of  the  room 
were  open,  excepting  the  iron  bars.  After  a  time  the  win- 
dows were  closed  up  with  muslin  tacked  on  frames  to  fit 
in  the  windows,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  stove,  we  man- 
aged to  keep  more  comfortable. 

During  the  winter  of  '63,  our  Government,  with  per- 
mission from  the  rebels,  sent  us  clothing.  I  got  a  good  over- 
coat. 

We  passed  the  time  in  playing  cards,  checkers,  whist, 
or  any  tiling  we  could  do  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our 
confinement.  Some  of  our  more  ambitious  comrades  read 
law,  others  studied  shorthand,  and  we  had  a  large  class  in 
grammar.  Some  of  the  boys  got  a  few  musical  instruments 
out  in  the  city,organizcd  a  good  string  band,  and  their  music 
was  very  much  enjoyed,  even  by  the  rebel  officials,  who 
frequently  came  in  to  hear  them. 

Mice  and  vermin  soon  overran  the  building,  and 
while  we  were  asleep  they  would  play  hide  and  seek  all 
over  us,  frequently  running  over  our  faces.  We  had  to 
keep  our  mouths  closed  to  prevent  them  hunting  for  some- 
thing to  eat  down  our  throats. 

There  was  much  talk  of  a  plan  to  escape,  but  we  had 
so  many  among  us  whom  we  were  afraid  to  trust,  that  we 
thought  it  had  all  fallen  through,  but  some  few  of  the  men 
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took  an  ironclad  oath  not  to  reveal  the  plans  about  the 
work,  and  by  cutting  through  a  chimney  on  the  lower  floor, 
they  dropped  into  the  cellar,  and  after  many  days  and 
nights  of  hard  work  and  narrow  escapes,  they  tunneled 
under  the  streets  on  the  east  side  of  Libby,  coming  out  in 
the  yard  of  an  adjoining  warehouse. 

Through  this  hole,  109  men  escaped,  and  48  were  re- 
captured. As  the  prison  contained  about  r,2oo  officer* 
at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  all  to  get 
out,  as  these  men  started  as  soon  as  dark  and  kept  it  up 
until  daylight,  the  next  morning.  We  were  waiting  for 
the  time  to  come  to  be  exchanged,  but  day  after  day  pass- 
ed with  nothing  but  rumors,  of  which  the  rebel  officials 
took  good  care  to  spring  among  us,  to  keep  us  quiet. 

Our  time  hung  heavy  on  us,  with  no  exercise,  to  keep 
us  in  health,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  were  in  for 
it  to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  Spring  of  '64,  after 
Grant  had  taken  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
we  expected  a  change  would  take  place.  We  were  now 
ordered  to  pack  up  our  things  and  get  ready  for  a  journey 
further  south.  After  getting  ready  with  what  little  traps 
we  had  to  move,  we  formed  in  four  ranks  in  front  of  the 
building  under  heavy  guard.  When  I  looked  up  at  the  old 
building,  I  could  not  account  for  my  feelings,  but  when 
I  came  to  think  that  I  had  been  looking  out  of  a  third 
story  window  for  nine  months,  I  realized  that  the  differ- 
ence came  from  looking  up,  instead  of  looking  down. 

We  marched  across  the  river  to  Manchester,  and  took 
cars  for  Danville,  reaching  there  the  same  night.  We  re- 
mained there  a  few  days,  and  then  started  for  Macon,  Ga. 
Our  cars  had  been  used  for  the  transportation  of  cattle, 
and  were  in  a  filthy  condition,  but  good  enough  for 
Yankees.  After  two  days  journey  over  a  miserable  road, 
we  reached  Macon,  and  were  marched  out  to  the  fair 
grounds,  a  part  of  which  was  prepared  for  us,  with  a  10 
foot  board  fence  enclosing  the  plot..  The  guard  had  a 
platform  all  around  this  enclosure,  giving  them  full  view  of 
all  our  doings.  We  were  not  there  long  until  the  boys  laid 
plans  for  tunneling  under  the  fence,  but  the  ground  was 
loose  and  sandy  and  would  cave  in,  making  it  impossible  to 
work  in  that  kind  of  soil,  and   then   all   hopes   of   escaj 
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by  tunneling  was  given  up.  Our  drinking  water  was  a  very 
unhealthy  quality,  making  a  great  many  sick  among  us.  We 
were  receiving  additional  prisoners  every  day  or  two,  from 
different  parts  of  the  army,  and  that  was  the  only  way  we 
could  get  news  from  the  outside  world. 

The  older  prisoners  had  become  hardened  and  tough, 
and  when  new  arrivals  came,  the  old  fellows  would  rush 
around  them,  hollering  "fresh  fish,"  surrounding  the  new 
fellows,  and  plying  them  with  all  sorts  of  questions.  Here 
our  food  was  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  We 
had  very  few  cooking  utensils.  Cornmeal  and  a  little  rice 
with  a  few  peas,  composed  our  daily  rations.  We  received 
our  rations  once  in  five  days,  and  the  hungry  men  would 
eat  their  allowance  in  three  or  four,  going  without  any- 
thing until  the  next  issue. 

We  passed  a  very  quiet  and  uneventful  three  months. 
at  Macon,  then  we  were  ordered  to  pack  again,  and  on  the 
27th  of  July,  '64,  we  took  cars  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  reach- 
ing there  the  following  day.  We  were  marched  to  the  city 
jail,  a  building  modeled  after  our  own  county  prison,  and 
turned  loose  in  the  yard.  Here  we  found  the  negro  troops 
captured  at  Fort  Wagner  locked  up  in  cells  and  treated  as 
criminals.  Our  food  here  was  of  the  poorest  kind  and 
quantity,  principally  rice.  If  we  had  money,  we  could  buy 
vegetables,  but  they  never  issued  them  to  us.  We  spent 
three  weeks  in  this  jail  yard,  and  our  food  and  treatment 
were  of  the  worst.  But  what  could  you  expect  from  the 
meanest  class  of  people  of  the  most  disloyal  state  in  the 
Union,  and  a  hot  bed  of  rampant  secessionists.  After  a 
time,  they  agreed  to  give  us  better  quarters,  if  we  would 
give  our  parole  not  to  attempt  to  escape.  We  would  agree 
to  anything  to  better  our  condition,  and  we  were  then  dis- 
tributed between  the  Roper  and  Marine  Hospitals.  We 
had  at  least  good  buildings,  if  we  did  have  poor  food. 
We  were  visited  every  day  by  colored  women  peddlers,  and 
those  that  had  money  could  get  along  very  well. 

I  remember  paying  five  dollars  for  four  loaves  of  bread, 
and  Heffner  and  myself  ate  them  up  in  one  meal.  This  of 
course  was  in  rebel  money. 

All  day  and  night,  while  here,  our  guns  on  Morris 
Island  were  shelling  the  city,  and  it  was  an  interesting  sight 
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to  see  these  little  shooting  stars  away  up  in  the  heaven  sail- 
ing along,  bent  on  destruction,  to  the  rebel  stronghold.  Our 
men  had  no  fear  of  these  shells,  as  they  burst  high  in  the  air, 
sending  fragments  flying  all  around  us,  but  one  man  was 
injured,  his  arm  was  injured  while  he  was  eating  his  sup- 
per. But  1  saw  a  rebel  guard  throw  down  his  gun  and  run 
for  his  life,  when  he  heard  the  pieces  whizzing  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

We  noticed  many  odd  customs  among  the  people  of  the 
city.  The  bakers  carry  the  bread  on  their  heads  in  clothes 
baskets.  Of  course  all  these  people  were  negroes,  and  set- 
ting their  baskets  on  the  ground,  they  cry  out  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  ''Bread  me!  Bread  me!  See  me  quick!  I 
'spect  you  see  me.  Fse  gwine  now',  and  off  they  would 
go  to  the  next  corner.  These  people  are  all  blacks  and 
slaves,  and  do  all  the  work,  turning  all  earnings  over  to 
their  aristocratic  masters,  who  ride  in  chaises  and  live  in 
luxury. 

The  barber  who  came  to  shave  us  was  the  grandson 
of  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  city,  a  fine  looking,  portly 
mulatto,  who  shaved  the  "Yanks,"  and  took  his  earnings 
to  his  master.  The  negroes  seemed  to  take  great  interest 
in  us,  and  would  pass  up  and  down  in  front  of  our  build- 
ing, giving  us  a  friendly  recognition.  The  young  mulatto 
girls  were  remarkably  fine  looking,  with  long  black  hair, 
hanging  way  below  the  waist,  and,  as  they  paraded  about 
clothed  in  pure  white,  I  could  but  wonder  that  these  girls, 
born  in  a  Christian  land,  were  slaves,  owned  by  a  Christian 
people,  and  were  kept  on  account  of  their  fine  appearance, 
and  for  immoral  purposes,  being  owned  by  rich  men,  mar- 
ried and  single.  The  summer  was  passing  well  along  when 
we  were  again  ordered  to  move. 

The  yellow  fever  breaking  out  among  the  rebel  sol- 
diers, they  found  it  best  to  take  us  farther  north.  We 
were  taken  by  train  to  Columbia,  and  up  through  the  city 
and  across  the  Congaree  River  to  an  old  abandoned  plan- 
tation, with  a  nice  stream  of  water  running  through  it. 
This  was  partly  grown  up  with  young  pine,  and,  as  we 
had  no  tents  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  we  made  our  homes 
under  these  pine  bushes,  using  the  pine  needles  for  a  bed 
The  nights  were  getting  cool,  and     having  only  part  of  a 
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blanket,  we  would  curl  up  like  dogs  under  these  little  trees 
for  shelter. 

After  a  few  weeks,  we  were  supplied  with  a  number 
of  axes,  and,  under  a  guard,  would  go  to  the  woods  and 
cut  timber  and  brush,  and  make  huts  for  ourselves,  by  dig- 
ging down  in  the  ground  about  four  feet  for  a  room  as 
large  as  we  wanted,  and  then  roofing  it  over  with  brush 
We  had  just  got  comfortably  fixed  here,  when  we  were 
again  ordered  to  move,  as  the  rebels  were  preparing  a 
place  down  in  the  city,  taking  part  of  the  insane  asylum 
yard  for  a  prison.  The  weather  was  getting  very  cold  at 
night,  forming  ice,  and  as  many  were  without  blankets,  or 
sufficient  clothing,  we  suffered  with  the  cold.  These  men 
walked  all  night  to  keep  warm,  and  during  the  day  would 
sleep  in  the  sun.  Our  condition  was  becoming  very  bad 
having  poor  food  and  small  quantity,  and  our  clothing  was 
nearly  worn  out.  We  felt  that  our  government  had  aban- 
doned us.  We  were  living  exclusively  on  corn  meal,  and 
often  thought  we  were  nothing  more  than  animals.  We 
browned  corn  to  make  coffee,  we  made  corn  vinegar,  and 
corn  cakes,  and  some  bought  corn  whiskey. 

Things  began  to  look  bad  for  the  rebels,  as  they, 
would  not  allow  us  to  have  any  newspapers,  but  the  ever 
faithful  negro  kept  us  informed  of  all  outside  rumors,  and 
they  smuggled  papers  into  us  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
These  negroes  were  sent  in  daily  to  remove  garbage  and 
filth  that  accumulated  about  our  camp,  and  were  always 
accompanied  by  a  soldier.  Our  boys  would  gather  about 
the  guard  and  engage  him  in  conversation,  while  some 
others  searched  the  darkey,  and  carried  off  the  object  of 
their  search,  a  newspaper.  This  would  be  taken  to  a  tent 
and  important  news  copied  on  slips  of  paper  and  posted  up 
about  camp,  and  in  this  way  we  heard  of  Sherman's  suc- 
cess at  Atlanta,  and  of  his  contemplated  march  to  the  sea. 
This  was  all  very  cheering  news,  if  you  can  imagine  the 
condition  we  were  in,  almost  naked,  destitute  of  money. 
indeed  had  even  lost  faith  in  humanity. 

Some  of  our  men  had  lost  their  minds,  and  it  was 
a  sorry  sight  to  see  these  poor  unfortunate  men  cooking 
sticks  and  stones,  or  bones  that  some  more  fortunate  per- 
son had  cast  away.     I  have  known  men  to  put  bones  in  the 
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fire  and  burn  them,  and  then  crush  and  boil  them  into  a 
kind  of  a  soup,  and  eat  it.  Some  fine,  intelligent  men 
abandoned  all  hope,  and  made  no  effort  to  cheer  up,  or  be 
hopeful  for  the  future.  They  neglected  to  keep  them- 
selves clean,  and  would  parade  about  the  camp  by  the  hour, 
caring  for  no  one,  and  buried  in  deep  thought.  We  burned 
yellow  pine  wood,  and  this  oily  smoke  coated  our  skin  so 
that  we  looked  like  a  lot  of  hobos.  It  was  indeed  laugh- 
able to  look  about  our  camp  and  see  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  our  officers.  When  cap- 
tured, they  were  fine  looking,  well  dressed,  with  costly  uni- 
forms, and  lots  of  pride;  now  nearly  naked,  dirty,  filthv 
and  well  supplied  with  those  pests  of  all  camps,  gray 
backs,  they  looked  like  the  worst  set  of  tramps  you  ever 
saw.  Our  guards  were  old  men.  what  is  known  in  the 
South  as  poor  white  trash,  and  a  more  degraded  set  of 
bloodthirsty  murderers,  I  never  saw,  many  of  our  men 
being  shot  down  without  provocation. 

Well,  the  end  is  near.  Sherman  was  approaching 
Columbia,  the  prisoners  must  be  taken  further  away. 
Mustering  all  the  troops  about  the  place,  we  were  hur- 
ried to  the  station,  and  taken  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  After 
arriving  there,  the  "rebs"  found  it  best  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  us,  as  we  were  now  out  in  the  open  with 
a  light  guard,  and  our  men  began  to  demand  more  and 
better  food.  They  agreed  to  parole  us,  and  did  so,  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  were  making  preparations  to  send  us 
to  Wilmington,  but  they  were  so  short  of  cars,  and  we  were 
over  a  week  getting  to  Raleigh,  the  capital. 

Here  they  issued  us  raw  flour,  and  gave  us  permission 
to  take  it  into  the  city  bakeries  to  bake  it,  but  after  re- 
ceiving this  bread,  a  train  load  of  prisoners  arrived  from 
Andersonville,  and  as  they  were  without  food,  we  gave 
them  our  bread. 

The  following  day  we  reached  Goldsborough,  remain- 
ing there  for  a  day.  We  got  a  few  sweet  potatoes  from  a 
colored  woman,  being  the  first  food  I  had  in  24  hours. 
On  the  morning  of  March  the  1st,  1865,  we  left  Golds- 
borough  for  Wilmington  on  open  trucks,  arriving  in  sight 
of  our  lines  nine  miles  out  from  Wilmington,  on  the  east 
branch  of   Cape   Fear  River,  after  being   in   rebel   hands 

exactly  twenty  months. 
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Here  we  first  met  the  old  Stars  and  Stripes,  for  which 
we  felt  very  grateful.  We  were  received  by  Wetzel's 
brigade  of  colored  troops,  and  fed  on  the  best  the  commis- 
sary could  furnish.  Here  we  met  Colonel  Moorehead  and 
Major  Knerr,  and  with  Capt.  Gray,  Lieut.  Heffner  and 
Lieut.  Meher,  we  went  to  their  headquarters,  and  took 
dinner  with  them,  after  which  we  had  a  nine  mile  march 
into  the  city  of  Wilmington,  to  take  boats  for  the  north. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  March,  we  boarded  the 
steamer  Sedgwick  for  Annapolis,  Md.,  leaving  in  the  after- 
noon. We  crossed  the  bar  at  New  Inlet,  passing  Fort  Fish- 
er, which  had  fallen  into  our  hands  a  short  time  before, 
also  passed  a  dummy  monitor  made  by  Lieut.  Cushing,  of 
the  navy,  and  placed  up  in  the  river  in  the  rear  of  Fort 
Fisher,  at  night,  and  when  the  rebs  saw  it,  they  evacuated 
all  the  works  on  the  island. 

We  passed  Hatteras  at  night,  and  had  a  terrible  fright, 
as  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  we  feared  for  the  safety  of  our 
old  wooden  tub.  The  Sanitary  Commission  had  supplied 
the  boat  with  plenty  of  good,  palatable  food,  which  we  en- 
joyed greatly,  especially  the  milk. 

Reaching  Annapolis  on  March  4th,  we  were  put 
ashore.  A  motley  crew  we  were,  and  here  were  wives 
and  mothers  looking  for  husbands,  and  sons,  and  what  a 
meeting !  Mothers  who  knew  their  sons  not.  and  sons  that 
had  lost  their  reason,  and  could  not  tell  who  they  were, 
or  where  they  belonged.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  these 
people  looking  for  friends  and  relatives  whom  they  could 
not  recognize. 

A  gentleman  stepped  up  to  me  as  I  went  up  the 
street,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  some  clothing.  I 
asked  him  if  I  didn't  look  it.  My  wardrobe  consisted  of 
a  cap,  made  from  my  coat  tail.  I  had  been  without  a  shirt 
for  six  months,  a  torn  blouse,  ragged  p:mts,  and  a  pair 
of  old  shoes  composed  my  outfit.  Going  into  his  place  of 
business,  I  fitted  myself  out  with  everything  I  required. 
without  a  cent  of  money,  but  two  days  after,  a  paymaster 
came  on  from  Washington,  giving  us  two  months  pay. 
We  paid  our  bills,  and  left  for  Washington  City,  to  settle 
our  accounts  with  the  government,  and  in  a  few  days,  re- 
ceived pay  and  discharge,  and  returned  to  our  homes. 
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The  Schuylkill  Canal— Part  III. 


By  H.  C.  Wilson.    Read  December  20th,  1912. 


Three  hundred  yards  below  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek, 
Port  Carbon,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  now  filthy 
stream  dignified  by  the  name  of  Schuylkill  River,  stands 
a  small  stone  house.  Near  it,  in  the  river  bed,  barely 
visible  in  the  refuse  washed  down  from  the  mines,  are 
the  remains  of  masonry.  One  hundred  and  eight  miles 
away,  a  short  distance  below  Fairmount  dam,  Philadel- 
phia, there  is  a  neat  brick  dwelling,  surrounded  by  flower 
beds,  and  facing  a  canal  lock  in  good  order.  These  two 
buildings  mark  the  termini  of  that  system  of  navigation 
known  as  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  whose  history  and  useful 
purposes  accomplished  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  former 
papers  read  before  this  Society.  The  stone  house  was 
the  home  of  the  locktender  at  lock  and  dam  No.  i.  In 
the  brick  dwelling  lives  the  locktender  for  lock  No.  72. 
Between  these  two  points,  during  the  many  years  that 
the  canal  was  in  active  operation,  passed  hundreds  of 
boats,  carrying  cargoes  aggregating  many  millions  of 
tons,  consisting  mostly  of  coal  mined  in  this  county. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  describe 
principally  that  section  of  the  canal  which  has  been 
abandoned,  lying  wholly  within  this  county  and  extend- 
ing from  Port  Carbon  to  Port  Clinton,  and  to  show  the 
state  of  ruin  into  which  the  works  of  the  canal  have 
fallen,  giving,  also,  some  details  not  touched  upon  in  the 
papers  heretofore  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hes- 
scr. 

The  canal  was  originally  constructed,  about  1818. 
only  to  Mount  Carbon.  In  1828  it  was  extended  to  Port 
Carbon,  at  which  time  dam  No.  1  was  built.  This  dam 
formed  a  pool  in  which  were  erected  what  were  known 
as  the  Coal  Street  landings,  a  short  distance  above  the 
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bridge  leading  from  Port  Carbon  to  Palo  Alto.  From 
here,  until  1853,  were  sent  cargoes  of  coal  which  were 
taken  not  only  to  points  between  Port  Carbon  and 
Philadelphia,  but,  by  means  of  other  canal  systems  (not- 
ably the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal)  and  towing  by  tugs, 
to  New  Y<<rk,  Chester,  and  even  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Some  boats,  indeed,  built  specially  of  a  shorter  length 
than  the  regular  Schuylkill  boats,  were  towed  up  the 
Hudson  River  and  navigated  the  Erie  Canal,  whose  locks 
are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal. 
Dam  No.  1,  however,  was  abandoned,  together  with  its 
wharves  and  landings,  in  1853,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  sufficient  depth  of  water,  by  reason 
of  the  coal  dirt  washed  into  it  from  the  mines.  New 
docks  and  landings  were  then  erected  at  the  upper  end 
of  Palo  Alto,  a  short  distance  below  the  wooden  railroad 
bridge  known  as  the  Black  Bridge,  which  has,  within 
the  past  two  years,  been  replaced  by  a  concrete  structure. 
This  point  then  became  the  upper  terminus  of  navigation, 
and  continued  so  until  1872,  when  the  canal  was  aband- 
oned to  Schuylkill  Haven.  Dam  No.  1  was  maintained 
as  a  dirt  catcher,  its  existence  as  such  being  deemed 
necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  canal  below. 
It  was  the  filling  of  this  dam  with  dirt,  and  the  conse- 
quent raising  and  backing  of  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill 
into  the  town  of  Port  Carbon,  that  gave  rise  to  perhaps 
the  first  of  the  many  suits  for  damages  resulting  from 
coal  dirt,  that  have  occupied  the  time  of  our  courts.  A 
resident  of  Port  Carbon,  named  McDonough,  success- 
fully prosecuted  a  suit  against  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  for  injury  to  his  property  and  the  health  of  his 
family,  from  the  above  cause.  The  case  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1857. 

Proceeding  down  the  line  of  the  canal,  we  rind  that 
the  heavy  fall  in  the  river  was  overcome  by  many  locks 
and  dams.  The  difference  in  elevation  between  dam  No. 
1  and  Fairmount  dam  is  618  feet,  and  265  feet  of  this  is 
between  Port  Carbon  and  Hamburg.  The  Blue  Moun- 
tain dam  at  Port  Clinton  is  No.  16  and  its  locks  are  num- 
bered 2S  and  29.     With  this  larg.>  number  o:  locks  and 
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dams  in  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  many  of  the 
levels  connecting  the  locks  were  very  short,  some  only  a 
few  hundred  yards.,  and  none  a  mile  in  length.  Consider- 
able time,  therefore,  was  required  in  locking  through  the 
Schuylkill  County  section  of  the  canal,  and  especially  be- 
tween Port  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Haven.  In  this  short 
distance  there  were  eleven  lift  locks,  having  a  total  lift  of 
109.32  feet,  and  seven  dams.  The  locks  had  varying  lifts, 
depending  upon  convenience  of  location,  length  of  levels 
and  dams,  etc. 

The   following  table,   copied   from   a   profile   of   the 
canal,  gives  the  lifts  of  locks  Nos.  1  to  32,  inclusive : 

No.     1.     Port  Carbon 4.8     ft. 

No.     2.     Palo  Alto 9.8     it. 

No.     3.     Pottsville  Junction    5.8     ft. 

No.     4.     Opposite  Main  St.,  Mt.   Carbon 6.0     ft. 

No.     5.     At  turnpike  bridge,  Mt.  Carbon 8.4     ft. 

No.     6.     Cape   Horn 9.47  ft. 

No.     7.     Below  Cape  Horn  12.75  ft. 

No.     8.     Below  Cape  Horn 10.25  ft. 

No.     9.     Waterloo  Guard    

No.  10-1 1.  Waterloo  Locks   28.25  ft. 

No.  12.     Bausman's,  Coal  St.,  Sch.  Haven....    13.8.     ft. 

No.   13.     Schuylkill  Haven  Guard    

No.   14.     Foot  of  Canal  St.,  Sch.  Haven 12.2     ft. 

No.  15.     Bowen's  Outlet 6.  4     ft. 

No.  16.     Farquhar's    7.  3     ft. 

No.  17.     At  Storage  Yard  6.4.     ft. 

No.   18.     Landingville    5.4     ft. 

No.   19.     Tunnel  Guard   

No.  20.     Tunnel  Lift   11.6     ft. 

No.  21.     Tunnel  Outlet S.y     ft. 

No.  22.     Scotchman's  (Auburn)    7.3     ft. 

No.  23.     Log  Cabin    JO-95  ft- 

No.  24.     Lord's    9.95  ft. 

No.  25.     Rishel's  Outlet    14.0     ft. 

No.  26.     Hummers   8.9     ft. 

No.  2y.     Port  Clinton 10.3     ft. 

No.  28-29.  Blue  Mountain   24.9     ft. 

No.  30.     Kernsville    12.10  ft. 

No.  31-32.  Hamburg  Five   Locks    (Garber's) .  .  .28.6     ft. 
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The  Palo  Alto  clocks  were  situated  at  the  head  of 
dam  No.  2.  Near  the  breast  of  the  dam  was  Young'?, 
Landing,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  were  the 
Haywood  rolling  mills  and  the  railroad  roundhouse.  The 
lockhouse  at  lock  No.  2  is  still  standing,  to  the  rear  of 
the  Sailor  Planing  Mill,  but  the  lock  and  a  portion  of 
the  level  below  it  have  been  filled  in  with  dirt.  Part 
of  this  level  still  contains  water ;  it  is  called  the  dock,  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  swimming  hole  by  the  boys. 
This  level  and  the  two  short  levels  below  it,  extending 
to  the  turnpike  bridge  at  Mount  Carbon,  were  known  as 
the  three  Greenwood  levels.  The  first  skirts  the  island 
on  which  the  old  Pioneer  Furnace  stood,  and  from  it, 
up  to  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  a  branch  canal  ex- 
tended, with  several  locks  and  pools,  to  the  point  now 
occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  passenger 
station  in  Pottsville.  On  this  island,  about  the  same 
period,  was  a  boatyard,  conducted  by  the  father  of 
Charles  Shelly,  one  of  our  present  court  ofticilas.  To 
this  point,  also,  were  brought  cargoes  of  ore  for  the 
furnace. 

Lock  No.  3  stood  near  the  point  where  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  crosses  the  Reading  at  Pottsville  Junc- 
tion. Lock  No.  4  was  directly  opposite  Main  Street, 
Mount  Carbon.  Before  moving  up  to  the  island,  Mr. 
Shelly  had  his  boatyard  here.  These  two  locks,  together 
with  their  lockhouses,  were  destroyed  in  1SS4,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  an  attempt  to  use  the 
canal  property  in  the  construction  of  its  line.  Opposite 
lock  No.  4  was  also  erected  dam  No.  3,  below  which 
were  the  Mount  Carbon  landings. 

From  the  third  Greenwood  level,  boats  passed 
through  lock  No.  5  and  under  the  old  wooden  bridge 
spanning  the  river  at  Mount  Carbon  (replaced  by  an  iron 
bridge  in  January,  1894)  into  a  dam  which  has,  during 
the  past  two  years,  been  filled  in  on  its  eastern  side, 
shifting  the  public  road  further  to  the  west  and  enabling 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  extend  its  yard 
over  the  old  road ;  and  automobiles  now  speed  over  the 
same  course  formerly  taken  by  canal   boats.     An  old, 
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The  "Black  Bridge"  at  Mount   Carbon 


wooden  railroad  bridge,  covered  with  tin,  and  also  known 
as  the  Black  Bridge,  still  stands  in  place  across  this  dam. 
It  is  the  only  remaining  bridge  of  its  type  between  Potts- 
ville  and  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
track  at  Pottsville  Junction,  all  trains  from  Pottsville  to 
Frackville  and  Tamaqua  crossed  the  canal  at  this  point. 
This  bridge  was  erected  in  185 1  to  take  the  place  of  the 
bridge  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  1850,  when  Tumbling 
Run  dam  burst,  and  its  use  was  abandoned  in  191 1;  it 
still  bears  the  date  "Jan.  1851." 

Into  this  darn  also  entered  the  feed  waters  from  the 
Tumbling  Run  dams.  Leaving  it,  a  guard  gate  gave  en- 
trance to  the  Mount  Carbon  level,  which  extended  1140 
feet  from  the  dam  to  lock  No.  6,  at  Cape  Horn.  Here 
a  towpath  bridge  led  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
right  below  the  old  rolling  mill,  and  the  boats  made  the 
sharp  turn  of  the  Cape  Horn  dam  and  floated  through 
another  guard  gate  into  the  upper  level  of  the  Second 
Mountain  Canal,  just  below  where  the  electric  railway 
bridge  now  crosses  the  river.  Lock  No.  7,  at  the  end  of 
this  level,  is  still  in  place,  and,  with  tall  trees  growing 
from  its  depths,  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  aban- 
doned locks  of  the  canal.  The  electric  railway  is  located 
on  the  towpath  of  the  two  levels  above  and  below  this 
lock. 

Below  lock  No.  8,  near  the  point  where  the  electric 
railway  turnout  is  located,  the  towpath  shifted  by  means 
of  a  bridge  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
Waterloo  level  was  entered  through  a  guard  lock  at  the 
dam  just  above  Seven  Stars.  This  level  was  the  longest 
encountered  up  to  this  point,  and  extended  for  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  double  lock,  variously  known  as  the  Waterloo 
lock,  Warner's  lock,  and  the  Five  Locks.  This  lock  was 
torn  out  in  1897.  It  stood  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad  bridge  crossing  the  valley.  Prior 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  in  1846,  there  were  five 
locks  at  this  point,  arranged  in  two  parallel  tiers,  the  one 
of  two  and  the  other  of  three  locks.  Through  the  one 
set  of  locks  the  northbound  boats  passed,  and  through 
the  other  the  southbound.     Though  the  five  locks  were 
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replaced  by  one  double  lock,  the  name  was  retained  until 
the  canal  closed,  and  is  still  occasionally  used.  Between 
this  lock  and  the  Centre  Turnpike  stood  a  large  house. 
known  as  the  Waterloo  house,  which  was  for  some  years 
the  home  of  J.  H.  Filbert,  Esq.  It  was  torn  down  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  built.  This  house  was 
built  by  the  Navigation  Company,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
leasing  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  1870  was  the  home  of  E.  T.  Warner,  one  of  the 
canal  superintendents.  Fronting  on  the  turnpike,  and 
with  the  grounds  about  it  beautifully  planted  with  flow- 
ers and  shrubbery,  it  was  regarded  as  quite  a  mansion. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  locks  there  was  a  repair  shop 
for  boats.  The  electric  railway  is  also  constructed  on  the 
towpath  of  the  Waterloo  level. 

Below  the  Five  Locks  is  a  section  of  the  canal 
around  which  cluster  a  host  of  memories.  Here,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Spring  Garden  level,  was  situated  the 
Navigation  Company's  boatyard,  where  boats  were  built 
and  repaired.  Three  dry  docks  were  in  use.  This  yard 
was  in  operation  until  the  spring  of  1887,  and,  although 
the  canal  was  shortly  to  close  down,  the  last  work  done 
was  the  launching  of  two  new  boats.  Crossing  this  level, 
at  the  place  where  the  trolley  station  at  Connor's  Cross- 
ing now  stands,  was  a  bridge  which  was  taken  away  in 
1898,  and  below  the  bridge  a  wharf,  with  derrick,  where 
lime  boats  discharged  their  cargo.  Along  the  towpath 
was  a  wharf  where  ore  was  unloaded.  This  level  ter- 
minated in  lock  No.  12,  known  as  Bailsman's  lock,*  situ- 
ated in  the  North  Ward  of  Schuylkill  Haven.  A  few 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  lock  stood  the  large  brick  build- 


*The  following  partial  list  of  loektenders  who  were  on  duty 
about  the  period  of  the  lease  of  1S70.  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Borda,  of  Schuylkill  Haven.  "Most  of  these  locktenders  served  for 
for  many  years.  Lock  No.  2,  Solomon  Bowman;  Lock  No.  3.  Patrick 
Welsh;  Lock  No.  4,  Mrs.  Heller:  Lock  No.  5.  William  McClain; 
Lock  No.  6,  Michael  Con  ley;  Lock  No.  7,  Elijah  Warner;  Lock  No.  8, 
Adam   Moore;    Lock   No.   9,   Daniel   Sullivan;    Lock  No.    10-11.  Jacob 

Wunch;  Lock  No.  12,  John  Baussumj  Lock  No.  13, ;  Lock  No.  14, 

Wm.  H.  Gibson;   Lock  No.  15.  John  Hendricks;   Lock  No.  16,  Georpe 
Bolton;    Lock    No.    17,    John    Hauk;    Lock    No.    18.    Tobias    \\  a 
Lock  No.   19,  Moses   B<>tz;    Lock  No.  20.   Daniel   lleim:    Lock   No.   21, 
Michael  Newman;   Lock  No.  22.  Frederick  Young. 
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ing  known  as  the  Navigation  Building,  in  which  were 
grouped  the  offices  of  the  different  canal  officials.  Stand- 
ing on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  landings  and  the  dam 
below,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  grass  plots,  it  was  a 
scene  of  great  beauty  as  well  as  industry.  On  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  building  religious  services  were  conducted 
occasionally  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Schreiner,  who  for  seven  or  eight  years  devoted  his  time 
to  missionary  work  among  the  boatmen,  traveling  up  and 
down  along  the  canal,  holding  services  and  distributing 
tracts. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Bausman's  lock  were  the 
largest  and  most  extensive  docks  and  landings  owned  by 
the  company.  The  main  portion  of  the  dock,  known  as 
the  Lippincott  dock,  was  opened  in  1853,  and,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Smith,  had  3000  feet  of  frontage.  There  was 
also  another  section,  further  south,  known  as  the  "oid 
dock,"  which  was  of  considerable  size.  These  landings 
were  the  busiest  spot  on  the  canal.  They  were  elevated 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
on  them  the  cars  were  shifted  to  and  fro  by  means  of 
locomotives  and  mules,  and  placed  into  position  over 
the  chutes  which  guided  their  contents  into  the  boats 
below.  There  were  chutes  sufficient  to  enable  about 
ten  or  twelve  boats  to  be  loaded  at  the  same  time,  there 
being  two  chutes  at  each  loading  place.  As  the  coal 
passed  into  the  boats  it  ran  over  a  screen,  and  the  fine 
material  which  passed  through  the  screen  was  taken 
away  and  deposited  in  large  piles  near  the  present  base 
ball  ground  and  along  the  river  below  the  railroad 
bridge.  A  covered  bridge  extended  from  a  portion  or 
the  landings,  across  the  entrance  to  the  dock,  to  lock 
No.  12.  This  bridge  was  blown  from  its  abutments 
during  a  storm  in  1889.  These  docks  were  situated  at 
the  head  of  dam  No.  7,  which  stood  at  St.  John  Street. 
This  dam,  of  course,  was  constructed  across  the  natural 
channel  of  the  river.  To  divert  from  it  and  the  dock 
system  Roods  and  other  surplus  water,  and  also  ac- 
cumulations of  coal  dirt  and  sand,  a  channel  was  cut. 
about  1S5S.  tl« rough  what  is  now  the  west  ward  oi  the 
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borough,  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  river  above  the 
docks  and  discharging  into  the  main  stream  below  the 
dam.  This  cut-off  has  but  recently  been  closed  up,  so 
that  the  full  volume  of  the  river  now  flows  in  its  or- 
iginal channel. 

Before  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  docks  just  described,  boats  were  loaded  at  a 
number  of  docks  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  base 
ball  ground  and  extending  up  around  the  bend  of  the 
river.  A  map  on  rile  at  the  court  house,  dated  1829, 
shows  a  series  of  docks,  twenty-live  in  number,  con- 
structed at  right  angles  to  the  channel  of  the  river, 
from  the  breast  of  the  dam  to  a  point  beyond  the 
Broadway  bridge.  Coal  was  brought  down  the  Mine 
Hill  railroad  to  its  terminus  at  these  docks,  and  here 
loaded  into  boats.  The  circular  railroad  embankment 
still  remains.  Part  of  the  fence  surrounding  the  ball 
ground  is  erected  on  it,  and  it  forms  a  convenient  ele- 
vation for  viewing  base  ball  games.  The  towpath 
along  this  dam  ran  on  the  eastern  side,  at  the  base  of  a 
high  wall  which  protected  the  adjoining  streets  and 
alleys. 

A  great  deal  of  the  life  of  Schuylkill  Haven  centered 
around  the  dam.  Along  the  berme  bank  boats  were  tied 
up  three  or  four  abreast,  awaiting  their  turns  to  be  loaded. 
Its  waters  were  a  favorite  swimming  place  on  hot  summer 
evenings.  Swimming  matches,  tub  races  and  other 
aquatic  sports  were  held  here  on  holidays.  Rowboats 
passed  up  and  down.  Occasionally  in  winter  the  water 
would  not  be  drawn  oft  for  a  time,  and  there  was  skating, 
and  ice  was  harvested. 

Below  dam  No.  7  was  the  Canal  Street  level,  entered 
through  a  guard  lock  which  now  lies  buried  beneath  the 
gardens  to  the  rear  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  the 
other  buildings  between  St.  John  Street  and  the  railroad. 
Below  the  railroad  this  level  was  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
one  at  Main  Street  and  the  other  at  Columbia  Street. 
The  weigh-lock  stood  on  the  western  bank,  near  the 
Main  Street  bridge,  in  the  early  days  oi  the  canal.  Here 
the  boats  and  their  cargoes  were  weighed.     They   were 
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floated  into  a  dock  or  basin,  and  when  the  water  was 
drained  oft  they  rested  on  a  large  scale.  The  method 
was,  no  doubt,  similar  to  that  now  in  use  on  the  Lehigh 
Canal,  a  short  distance  below  Mauch  Chunk.  The  weigh- 
ing of  boats  was  discontinued  after  the  enlargement  of 
the  canal,  it  probably  being  impracticable  to  weigh  the 
large  and  heavy  boats  which  then  came  into  use.  Later 
on  this  site  was  used  for  a  boatyard,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  different  persons,  the  last  of  whom  was  Mich- 
ael Shadel,  who  still  lives  in  Schuylkill  Haven.  This 
yard  was  closed  in  1883 !  *ts  s,tc  1S  now  occupied  by  a 
knitting  mill.  On  the  west  side  of  the  canal,  the  entire 
square  between  Main  and  Union  Streets  was  taken  up 
by  the  Navigation  Company's  harness  and  blacksmith 
shops,  a  large  barn,  and  an  enclosure  known  as  the  mule 
yard,  where  mules  temporarily  off  duty  were  quartered. 
The  large,  yellow  barn,  or  ''company  stable,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  July,  1887,  and  a  number 
of  mules  and  horses  perished. 

At  the  foot  of  Canal  Street  was  lock  No.  14,  known 
to  the  writer  as  Geiger's  locks.  The  last  Iocktender  here 
was  Alonzo  Richards,  who  was  preceded  by  Alexander 
Geiger.  The  last  Iocktender  at  guard  lock  Xo.  13  was 
Christian  Reichert,  and  at  lock  No.  15,  Thomas  Miller. 
Mr.  Reichert  and  Mr.  Richards  are  still  living  in  Schuyl- 
kill Haven.  Below  lock  14  was  the  rope  factory  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Paxson  in  his  interesting  "Reminiscences 
of  Schuylkill  Haven;"  also  a  repair  yard  for  boats,  and 
further  down,  around  the  bend,  the  boatyard  which  was 
last  in  operation  above  Port  Clinton.  This  yard  was  then 
conducted  by  Francis  E.  Warner,  and  boats  were  built 
here  during  the  last  year  the  canal  was  in  operation — 
r888.  In  fact,  the  last  boat  to  pass  from  Schuylkill  Haven 
to  Fort  Clinton  was  a  new  "river  boat/'  which  had  just 
been  launched  at  this  yard.  This  information  was  fur- 
nished by  Daniel  Warner,  who  worked  at  the  yard  at 
the  time. 

Leaving  Schuylkill  Haven  and  its  many  features 
connected  with  the  canal,  the  boats  passed  through  sev- 
eral dams  and  levels  to  Landingville.  At  lock  Xo.  15. 
the  head  of  Bowen's  dam,  the  mules  were  taken  across 
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the  river  by  a  ferry  in  the  early  days  of  the  canal.  Later 
a  bridge  was  built,  and  in  winter  ice  was  cut  on  what  is 
called  the  Red  Pond,  and  taken  across  this  bridge  and 
up. the  towpath  to  the  town.  Below  the  railroad  bridge- 
cross  ing  B owen's  dam  was  the  "company  farm."  a  large 
and  fertile  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Its  lowlands  have  now  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
coal  dirt.  The  level  above  lock  No.  i~  is  now  covered 
by  the  large  culm  bank  deposited  from  the  storage  yard. 
At  Landingville,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
Adamsdale,  was  Deibert's  boatyard.  On  the  berme  bank 
of  the  Landingville  level  was  a  lime  kiln,  at  which  the 
"chunkers"  (boats  built  in  two  separate  sections)  un- 
loaded. 

In  connection  with  the  canal  at  Landingville,  a  quo- 
tation from  the  autobiography  of  Daniel  Deibert,  who 
died  in  Schuylkill  Haven  in  1890,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 
is  of  interest.  He  says :  "I  moved  (about  1830)  to  Land- 
ingville and  tended  the  guardlock  at  the  canal.  I  also 
kept  a  ferry  boat  for  taking  passengers  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill. There  was  no  bridge  that  time.  Once  I  was  in 
danger.  The  water  was  very  high.  I  had  ten  passengers 
to  take  over.  We  came  safe  over,  but  landed  far  down 
on  the  other  side.  Once  I  got  very  sick,  but  it  was  my 
own  fault.  After  a  thunder  shower  I  waded  into  the 
Schuylkill  to  get  out  a  fish  net.  I  was  tending  the  guard 
lock,  and  boats  were  coming,  and  had  no  time  to  put  dry 
clothes  on,  and  that  gave  me  my  sickness."  Later  Mr. 
Deibert  conducted  a  blacksmith  shop  and  made  ironwork 
for  the  boat  builders,  and  he  says,  "My  wife  often  helped 
me  split  iron  to  make  spikes  for  boats." 

Below  Landingville  was  dam  No.  [I.  This  dam  fig- 
ured in  a  damage  suit  in  1864.  By  reason  of  coal  dirt 
washing  into  it,  the  Navigation  Company  was  obliged 
to  put  ilashboards  on  the  breast  of  the  dam  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  depth  of  water.  This  ra^ed  the  level  of 
the  dam  and  Hooded  the  adjoining  fields  of  Morgan  \\  . 
Fehr,  who  brought  suit  against  the  company.  Dam  X  ■■. 
II  had  its  outlet  into  the  upper  level  of  the  Tunnel  Canal, 
which  was  very  wide  at  the  upper  end,  then  contracted 
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to  a  width  permitting  only  one  boat  to  pass  at  a  time, 
where  it  led  through  the  tunnel  (described  by  Mr.  Smith 
as  the  first  tunnel  in  the  United  States),  and  ended  at 
lock  No.  20,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below.  This  level 
and  the  one  below  are  some  of  the  few  which  have,  by 
reason  of  their  location,  escaped  being  filled  with  coal  dirt 
washed  in  from  the  river  by  floods,  and  the  water  that 
remains  in  them  is  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Lock  No.  20  was  placed  some  distance  away  from 
the  one  that  it  superseded,  and  there  is  still  standing  the 
upper  end  of  the  old  brownstone  lock  erected  in  the 
thirties.  It  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  work  described  by 
Mr.  Smith  as  the  best  stone  masonry  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  berme  bank  of  the  lower  tunnel  level  was  a  stone 
quarry,  from  which  material  was  taken  for  canal  walls 
and  repairs.  This  is  the  widest  level  above  Reading. 
Its  outlet  dock  differs  from  all  the  others  above  it,  in 
that  its  walls  are  not  the  usual  rough  stone  walls,  lined 
with  planking,  but  are  composed  of  square-cut  brown- 
stone  block,  close  fitting  and  even  jointed,  without 
wooden  lining.  They  were,  no  doubt,  taken  from  the 
smaller  cut  stone  locks  which  the  new  locks  replaced. 
The  tail  gates  of  this  lock  admitted  northbound  boats 
from  dam  No.  12,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  having 
its  breast  at  Auburn.  Below  it  is  the  short  Auburn 
level,  on  the  west  bank  of  which  was  a  repair  yard,  with 
drydock.  Below  this  level  the  canal  shifted,  through  a 
darn  known  as  the  Crosscut  or  Scotchman's  dam,  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Passing  through  another  short 
level,  the  boats  entered  dam  No.  14,  called  Lord's  dam. 
which  is  the  one  at  Stony  Creek.  The  fall  in  the  river 
here  is  not  as  abrupt  as  above,  the  dam  having  a  length 
of  two  miles.  There  is  one  level,  called  Rishcl's  canal, 
between  it  and  the  next  dam  below.  Then  comes  Hum- 
mers dam,  followed  by  one  level,  which  terminates  a 
short  distance  above  the  Port  Clinton  dock,  the  present 
head  of  navigation.  Lord's  dam  and  Mummers  dam  arc- 
still  being  maintained  by  the  company,  as  dirt  catchers, 
and  they  are  the  only  dams  now  standing  in  the  river 
above  Port  Clinton.     These  two  dams  were  torn  out  by 


the  floods  of  December,  1901,  and  February,  1902,  but 
were  rebuilt  within  the  next  two  years.  The  stone  work 
of  their  locks  was  taken  down  and  used  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  dock  at  Port  Clinton  is  the  smallest  of  the 
docks  on  the  canal,  but  amply  large  enough  to  cccom- 
modate  the  present  traffic.  There  is  but  one  chute  used 
for  loading"  the  boats.  This  dock  and  a  portion  of  the 
dam  below  are  the  only  sections  of  the  canal  now  in 
operation  in  Schuylkill  County.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  dam,  which  has  a  length  of  about  two 
miles  and  is  the  highest  dam  on  the  river,  its  breast  being 
twenty-five  feet  high.  On  its  bank,  near  the  railroad 
tunnel,  is  a  large  white  rock,  called  Pulpit  Rock. 
Against  this  rock  a  boat  was  hurled  and  sunk  by  high 
water  many  years  ago.  and  the  captain's  daughter 
drowned  in  the  cabin.  Near  the  dock  the  waters  from 
the  Little  Schuylkill  enter  the  dam.  The  towpath  bridge 
which  formerly  crossed  the  Little  Schuylkill  was  carried 
away  in  the  flood  of  1901,  and  has  not  been  replaced. 
Boats  leaving  the  dock  are  poled  a  short  distance  to  a 
poin*-  where  a  towline  can  be  thrown  out  to  the  towpath, 
and  from  there  they  are  towed  by  mules. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  the  abandoned  sections 
of  the  canal,  we  will  turn  aside  to  a  consideration  of  such 
matters  of  interest  as  are  found  in  the  lease  by  which  the 
canal  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company.  This  instrument  is  dated 
July  12,  1S70,  two  years  prior  to  the  abandonment  from 
Port  Carbon  to  Schuylkill  Haven.  It  covers  seventy- 
three  pages  of  the  deed  book  in  which  it  is  recorded  at 
the  court  house,  of  which  sixty  are  devoted  to  schedules 
listing  in  detail  all  the  real  and  personal  property  owned 
by  the  Navigation  Company.  The  schedule  of  real  estate 
includes  not  only  every  piece  of  ground  occupied  by  the. 
channel  of  the  canal  from  Port  Carbon  to  Philadelphia, 
but  numerous  tracts  and  lots  for  reservoir  sites,  lock 
houses,  coal  dirt  dams  on  the  different  branches  ox  the 
river  , farms,  quarries,  etc.  The  first  tract  on  the  list 
is  that  now  covered  by  the  Silver  Creek  dam,  several 
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miles  above  New  Philadelphia,  and  the  last  is  a  tract  of 
forty-two  acres  at  the  mouth  of  Crum  Creek,  Delaware 
County,  "for  a  winter  harbor  for  canal  boats." 

The  lease  is  for  the  term  of  999  years.  Under  the 
first  clause,  the  lessee  is  permitted  "to  discontinue  the 
use  for  canal  purposes  or  water  power  purposes,  of  the 
canal  above  the  division  known  as  the  Hamburg-  Canal, 
if,  in  their  opinion,  the  productive  value  of  the  other 
demised  premises  would  be  greater  after  such  discon- 
tinuance than  before."  The  annual  rental  was  fixed  at 
$655,000.  Methods  were  provided  by  which  this  rental 
could  be  reduced  from  time  to  time. 

The  most  interesting  section  of  the  lease,  however, 
is  the  schedule  of  boats.  Here  is  given  a  list  oi  634 
boats,  together  with  their  numbers  and  names.  Those 
of  us  to  whom  the  canal  was  at  one  time  a  living  reality, 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  picturing  this  mighty  fleet 
in  our  minds.  Placed  end  to  end,  in  single  file,  it  would 
have  extended  twelve  miles,  or  one-ninth  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  canal.  Spaced  evenly  throughout  the 
distance  between  Port  Carbon  and  Philadelphia,  there 
would  have  been  six  boats  to  the  mile.  The  entire  fleet 
had  a  capacity  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 
And  yet,  presumably,  this  comprised  only  what  were 
known  as  "company  boats,"  and  did  not  include  other 
hundreds  of  boats  owned  by  individual  boatmen.  In 
the  list  of  names  of  boats,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  men  who  manned  the 
fleet,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  Civil  War, 
then  not  long  ended,  is  recalled  by  such  names  as 
"General  Grant,"  "General  Banks,"  "General  Joe 
Hooker,"  "General  Sherman/*  "Major  Anderson."  "Get- 
tysburg" and  "Appomattox."  The  States  of  the  Union 
are  represented  by  the  boats  "Ohio,"  "Delaware," 
"Vermont,"  and  others.  Citizens  of  this  community 
were  thus  honored.  The  boats  "Charles  Baber,"  "John 
Rickson,"  "Harvey  G.  Field,"  "William  McDonald," 
"Albert  Hesser,"  "Horace  Rover,"  "James  Kirkpatrick." 
"C.  V.  B.  Deibert,"  "Z.  T.  Gait,"  "John  W.  Forney," 
"Baird    Snyder,"    "Henry    Allison,"    "Charles    Hesser," 
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and  "D.  J.  Harner"  passed  and  repassed  on  their  various 
voyages.  "Hard  Times,"  ''Revenue,"  and  "Jay  Cooke" 
took  their  turns  at  the  landings.  Family  ties  were  re- 
flected in  the  "Cousin  John,"  the  "Twin  Brothers,"  the 
"Twin  Daughters,"  the  "Four  Brothers"  and  the 
"Pleasant  Home."  "Sam,"  "Mary,"  "Lizzie,"  "Little 
Annie,"  and  "Little  Fannie"  were  one  branch  of  the 
great  family.  There  were  a  "Here  I  Am,"  a  "Schuylkill 
Mountain,"  a  "Morning  Glory,"  an  "Ironclad,"  a  "Tor- 
nado," a  "Blooming  Youth,"  a  "Celestial  Empire,"  a 
"Hippopotamus,"  a  "War  Eagle,"  a  "Sparrow,"  a  "Ga- 
zelle," a  "Rover,"  a  "Wanderer,"  a  "Restless,"  a  "Night 
Owl,"  an  "Eden,"  and  a  "Big  Potato."  "St.  John," 
"Napoleon"  and  "Isaac  Newton"  were  there.  The  "Gay 
and  Happy"  spoke  of  a  care-free  life,  and  the  "Golden 
Rule"  was  not  forgotten. 

The  extent  of  the  works  necessary  to  maintain  this 
large  fleet  in  working  order  is  indicated  by  the  suc- 
ceeding schedules.  There  were  tool  houses  at  Gordon 
and  Mahanoy  Plane,  machine  shops  and  foundries  at 
Reading,  car  shops  at  Port  Carbon,  Mount  Carbon, 
Schuylkill  Haven  and  Port  Clinton ;  stables  and  harness 
shops  at  different  places  along  the  line ;  dredging  ma- 
chines, mud  scows  and  steam  tugs ;  a  complete  tele- 
graph line,  with  its  batteries,  poles,  wires  and  linemen's 
equipment;  a  railroad  and  landing  system,  with  three 
locomotives,  over  3,000  coal  cars  and  a  wreck  car;  & 
vast  amount  of  lumber,  from  the  heavy  oak  timber  for 
lock  gates  to  the  white  pine  decking  for  the  boats ;  a 
bewildering  assortment  of  metal  for  locks,  dams  and 
boats;  hundreds  of  mules,  together  with  their  many 
pieces  of  harness ;  towlines,  poles,  etc. 

To  sum  it  up,  a  reading  of  the  lease  impresses  one 
with  the  immensity  of  this  canal  system,  and  suggcst> 
the  question,  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
as  to  why  it  has  been  allowed  to  dwindle  to  practically 
nothing,  so  far  as  its  operation  is  concerned  :  for  at  the 
present  time  there  are,  and,  for  the  greater  portion  oi  the 
time  since  the  abandonment  to  Port  Clinton,  have  bet.:.. 
only  between  thirty  and   forty  boats  in  use,  as  compared 
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with  1400  in  1859,  when  1,372,000  tons  of  coal  were  car- 
ried.* Some  of  these  are  boats  that  formerly  ran  to 
Schuylkill  Haven  and  have  been  rebuilt  and  repaired 
from  time  to  time  at  the  yard  at  Reading-.  Others  are 
boats  formerly  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  running" 
through  Harrisburg,  which  was  abandoned  in   1901. 

The  writer  was  but  a  small  boy  at  the  time  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  canal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
Port  Clinton,  and  his  recollections  of  the  same  are  con- 
fined principally  to  that  section  extending  through 
Schuylkill  Haven.  Here  the  canal  was  seen  at  its  best 
and  busiest.  Standing  on  the  railroad  bridge  near  the 
P.  &  R.  depot,  and  looking  east,  dam  No.  7  and  lock 
No.  13  were  in  the  foreground.  The  river,  in  crystal 
clearness,  flowed  over  the  pebbly  bottom,  as  yet  nearly 
free  from  large  accumulations  of  coal  dirt.  Here  and 
there  a  deep  hole  in  the  river  bottom  furnished  a  swim- 
ming pool  for  the  boys.  Below  the  bridge,  an  island, 
with  large,  leafy  trees,  afforded  a  playground  on  which 
many  happy  hours  were  spent.  On  the  dam  a  large 
number  of  empty  boats  were  tied  up  along  what  is  now 
the  base  ball  ground,  awaiting  their  turns  to  proceed  up 
to  the  dock  to  be  loaded.  Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Canal  Street  level,  from  Main  Street  down  to  the  lock, 
was  another  lino  of  light  boats.  At  frequent  intervals 
a  loaded  boat  was  poled  out  of  the  dock.  ,  Then  a  towline 
was  thrown  from  the  deck  to  the  towpath  and  hooked 
to  the  harness  of  the  mules,  and  presently  the  voyage 
was  begun.  The  last  traces  of  dust  and  dirt  were 
washed  from  the  deck,  the  captain  was  at  the  tiller,  and, 
if  it  were  near  meal  time,  the  housewife  was  preparing 
the  meal  on  the  little  stove  carried  on  deck. 


*In  the  case  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Co.  vs. 
Reading  and  Pottsville  Railroad  Co.,  Mr.  E.  F.  Smith,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  testified  on  March  11,  1883,  as  follows: 

"Q. — The  working  of  the  canal  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  is  not 
profitable? 

A. — Well,  comparatively  it  is  not  profitable,  but  actually,  or 
as  a  question  of  transportation,  it  is  more  profitable  than  the 
railroad.  The  hgures  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  i t s> r  1  f  show  a  lower 
percentage  of  working  expenses  to  gross  receipts  than  any  railroad 
in  the  country." 
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The  loaded  boats  made  slow,  but  steady,  progress. 
Three  mules,  hitched  tandem,  were  the  motive  power, 
and  the  speed  made  was  not  much  more  than  two  miles 
an  hour.  But  the  boats  ran  day  and  night,  and  a  round 
trip  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  and  return 
could  be  made  in  less  than  a  week,  the  return  trip,  of 
course,  taking  much  less  time  than  the  trip  with  cargo. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest,  and  no  boats  were  passed 
through  the  locks,  except  toward  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, when  the  near  approach  of  freezing  weather  neces- 
sitated getting  the  coal  to  market  as  soon  as  possible. 
Occasionally  an  early  cold  snap  would  catch  boats  in 
transit  and  they  had  to  wait  until  the  ice  was  broken 
before  they  could  proceed,  or,  perhaps,  remain  where 
they  were  until  spring,  as  witness  the  following  item 
from  the  Pottsville  Chronicle,  under  date  of  December 
6,  1886: 

"About  thirty-five  canal  boats  are  frozen  in  at 
Manayunk  and  sixteen  at  Bridgeport.  Navigation  has 
closed  unexpectedly  early,  although  preparations  were 
being  made  for  it." 

The  mules  were  kept  at  their  work  by  a  driver, 
who  frequently  was  quite  skillful  in  the  use  of  those  hard 
names  and  epithets  which,  on  the  canal,  were  supposed 
to  be  most  effective  in  developing  mule  power  and 
applying  it  to  the  propulsion  of  canal  boats.  Little 
bells  were  attached  to  the  harness,  making  a  pleasant, 
tinkling  sound.  When  a  boat  was  met  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  mules  drawing  the  loaded  boat 
were  stopped  and  the  towline  allowed  to  slacken  up 
and  sink  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  mules 
drawing  the  approaching  boat  stepped  over  the  end  of 
the  line  resting  on  the  towpath.  and  the  boat  floated 
over  the  sunken  line,  between  the  towpath  and  the 
loaded  boat.  This  operation  over,  the  slack  line  was 
again  drawn  up  and  the  voyage  resumed.  Here  and 
there  the  towpath.  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  canal 
to  the  other,  and  this  was  done  by  means  of  what  was 
known  as  a  "winding  bridge."  Every  bridge  was  pro- 
vided with  rope  guards,  which  prevented  the  rope  from 
catching  in  any  obstruction. 
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Several  hundred  yards  from  each  lock,  the  boatman 
sounded  a  horn,  which  was  usually  a  large  sea  shell, 
known  as  a  conch.  The  locktender,  thus  warned,  was 
given  time  to  prepare  his  lock  for  the  entry  of  the  boat. 
It  a  southbound  boat  were  approaching,  the  lower 
gates  were  closed,  the  lock  filled  with  water,  and  the 
upper  gates  opened.  At  a  prescribed  distance  away 
from  the  lock,  the  mules  were  halted,  the  line  drawn  on 
board,  and  the  boat  floated  into  the  lock  of  its  own 
momentum,  skillfully  guided  by  the  man  at  the  tiller,  who 
endeavored  to  bring  his  boat  in  exact  line  with  the  lock, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  bumping  or 
straining.  The  boat  was  brought  to  a  dead  stop  by 
means  of  ropes  thrown  around  snubbing  posts  on  the 
edge  of  the  lock,  the  other  end  being  loosely  fastened  to 
the  cleats  on  the  boat.  As  soon  as  the  boat  had  entered 
the  lock,  the  upper  gates  were  closed,  the  lower  wickets 
opened,  and  the  boat  quickly  sank  to  the  lower  level, 
and  when  the  lower  gates  were  opened  it  was  "swelled" 
out  by  means  oi  a  current  created  by  partly  opening 
the  upper  wickets.  The  line  was  then  again  thrown  to 
the  towpath,  hooked  up,  and  the  same  processes  repeat- 
ed through  each  level,  lock  and  dam,  until  tidewater 
was  reached. 

Each  level  was  provided  with  a  spillway,  over 
which  surplus  water  escaped  and  found  its  way  into 
the  channel  of  the  river.  Along  the  berme  bank,  at 
many  places,  were  large  trees,  with  benches  beneath 
them. 

Canal  Street,  Schuylkill  Haven,  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant location.  From  their  homes  and  porches  the  resi- 
dents viewed  the  traffic  passing  up  and  down,  and  in  the 
long  summer  evenings  rowboats  passed  back  and  forth, 
their  occupants,  perhaps,  singing.  As  evening  came  on. 
the  boatmen  on  the  boats  which  had  been  tied  up  during 
the  day,  drew  water  from  the  canal  with  buckets  to  which 
ropes  were  attached,  and  threw  it  over  the  decks,  and 
with  paddles  splashed  the  sides,  to  counteract  the  drying 
out  caused  by  the  hot  sun  of  the  day.  At  the  Columbia 
Street   bridge   the   big  boys  dived   from   the   top  oi  the 
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bridge  and  swam  in  the  water  beneath,  with  shouting  and 
laughter.  Once  in  a  while  a  boat  returned  from  Philadel- 
phia with  a  load  of  watermelons  and  tied  up  along  Canal 
Street,  where  the  melons  were  sold  at  as  low  as  ten 
cents  apiece. 

When  navigation  closed  for  the  winter,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  open  the  dams  and  draw  off  the  levels.  Usually 
a  thick  coating  of  ice  had  formed  before  this  was  done, 
and  when  the  water  was  drawn  off,  this  ice  cracked  into 
huge  cakes,  which  lined  the  sides  of  the  canal  channel 
until  spring.  In  the  center  of  the  channel  a  narrow 
stream  flowed,  which  froze  and  furnished  a  little  skating. 
Once  in  a  while  ice  was  harvested  on  the  canal  before  the 
water  was  withdrawn. 

The  canal  had  its  pleasures — and  likewise  its  sor- 
rows, not  only  for  those  who  worked  on  it,  but  for  those 
who  lived  nearby.  A  driver  badly  injured  by  the  kick 
of  a  mule ;  another  boy  with  his  leg  crushed  by  a  boat  in 
a  lock ;  a  little  child  drowned  in  front  of  his  home  on 
Canal  Street ;  a  suicide's  body  recovered  from  beneath  a 
dredging  machine;  a  father  found  drowned  in  the  lock  at 
Landingville ;  a  boatman  hurled  from  his  boat  and 
drowned  by  a  sudden  current  catching  the  rudder  and 
swinging  the  tiller  violently  against  him — these  are  a 
few  tragic  incidents,  and  the  list  could  be  augmented 
indefinitely. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  the  canal  is  that  the  first  boat 
was  built  at  Orwigsburg  and  hauled  to  Schuylkill  Haven, 
where  it  was  launched.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  small  affair. 
compared  with  which  the  large  boats  built  in  the  latter 
years  were  Titanics  in  size.  The  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  large  number  of  boats  used  gave  rise 
to  the  industry  of  boat  building,  which  was  a  branch  of 
carpentry  requiring  special  skill.  Boatyards  were  main- 
tained both  by  the  Navigation  Company  and  by  individu- 
als, throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  canal.  Most  oi 
them  were  situated  at  Schuylkill  Haven  and  Landingville. 
Here  boats  were  built  and  repaired,  and  throughout  the 
long  summer  days  the  air  was  vibrant  with  the  sound  of 
spikes  and  rivets  being  driven  into  place,  and  of  the  saw 
and  caulking  mallet. 
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The  writer  has  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  two 
summers  (1887  and  1888)  of  boyhood  play  spent  at  the 
Warner  boatyard  in  Schuylkill  Haven.  How  interesting 
it  was  to  watch  the  process  of  building  a  boat.  First  the 
false  keel,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  was  laid  on  blocks 
raised  several  feet  above  the  ground,  close  to  and  parallel 
with  the  water's  edge.  Then  the  framework  was  put  up, 
resembling  the  skeleton  of  some  monster  animal,  the  floor 
timbers  being  braced  by  a  heavy  keelson.  To  these  ribs 
the  bottom  and  side  planking  and  the  decking  were  se- 
curely fastened  with  long  spikes.  For  the  purpose  of 
bending  the  heavy  planks  to  the  shape  of  the  bow,  they 
were  steamed  and  made  flexible  in  a  tank  built  for  that 
purpose.  All  the  seams  and  joints  between  the  planks — 
bottom,  sides  and  decks — were  thoroughly  caulked  with 
oakum  and  filled  with  pitch.  The  inside  of  the  boat  was 
braced  and  lined,  the  hatches  and  cabin  were  constructed, 
rudder  put  in  place,  the  capstan  and  cleats  firmly  fastened 
to  the  deck,  and  finally  the  boat  was  painted  a  pleasing 
color  and  its  name  placed  across  the  stern,  just  above 
the  little  cabin  windows.  A  touch  of  red  or  green  here 
and  there  added  to  its  appearance.  When  all  this  was 
done,  it  was  ready  for  launching. 

Launching  day  was  a  sort  of  gala  day,  and  there 
was  an  unusual  stir  about  the  yard.  No  bottle  of  wine 
was  broken  and  no  officials  of  the  Navy  Department 
were  present,  but  the  boys  were  there  in  full  force  and 
ladies  were  "among  those  present."  Unlike  an  ocean 
steamship,  the  boat  was  launched  sideways  instead  of 
stern  first.  In  preparing  for  launching,  several  heavy, 
solid,  sliding  ways  of  well-greased  planking  were  placed 
under  the  boat,  sloping  from  the  keel  to  the  water.  The 
boat  was  then  tilted  and  the  supports  removed  from 
beneath,  until  it  rested  on  the  ways  and  was  prevented 
from  sliding  into  the  water  only  by  two  stout  props, 
one  at  the  bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern,  placed  against 
the  lowest  part  of  the  keel.  It  was  always  high  tide  in 
the  canal,  so  no  special  hour  need  be  set  for  launching. 
When  all  was  ready,  two  strong  workmen,  with  sledge 
hammers,  took   their   positions   at   bow   and   stern,   and, 
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having  signaled  one  to  the  other,  immediately  struck 
away  the  obstructing  props  simultaneously,  and  the  boat 
slid  rapidly  down  the  greased  ways  into  the  water, 
sending  a  wave  two  or  three  feet  high  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  canal  to  splash  and  break  against  the  op- 
posite bank.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  writer  was 
on  the  deck  of  a  boat  as  it  was  launched,  and  he  will 
never  forget  the  sensation  as  the  big  hulk  commenced 
to  move,  in  a  tilted  position,  toward  the  water. 

At  the  individual  yards  many  "river  boats,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  built.  These  boats  were  intended  for 
use  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rivers,  New  York 
harbor,  and  other  points,  and  were  much  larger  than 
those  used  regularly  on  the  canal,  having  a  capacity  of 
three  hundred  tons.  They  were  built  of  the  largest  di- 
mensions permitted  by  the  size  of  the  locks  and  height 
of  bridges,  being  100  to  103  feet  in  length,  17  feet  6 
inches  wide,  and  12  feet  high,  which  was  about  four 
feet  higher  than  the  boats  built  for  the  regular  canal 
trade.  So  high  were  they  that  when  towed  up  to  the 
landings  to  be  loaded,  they  had  to  be  partly  filled  with 
water,  which  was  done  by  removing  a  plug  in  the  bot- 
tom. This  water  cargo  would  cause  them  to  roll  like 
a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  although  they  had  settled  con- 
siderably in  the  water,  sometimes  they  had  difficulty  in 
passing  under  the  bridges.  They  made  their  first  and 
only  trip  down  the  canal  with  a  cargo  of  coal  or  coal 
dirt,  and  after  passing  into  the  river  at  Philadelphia 
some  upper  works  were  built  on  the  deck  to  fit  them 
for  river  use. 

At  the  boatyards  there  was  usually  one  or  more  dry 
docks,  into  which  boats  were  towed  for  repairs.  They 
were  guided  into  position,  and  when  the  water  was  drain- 
ed off  they  rested  on  blocks  at  such  a  height  that  repairs 
could  easily  be  made  to  the  bottom. 

The  abandonment  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port 
Clinton  seems  to  have  taken  place  somewhat  abruptly. 
From  the  Miners'  Journal  of  April  5,  1886,  we  learn  that 
navigation  opened  that  month,  having  been  delayed  by 
floods,  and  that  the  company  had  decided  to  build  twenty 
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new  boats,  some  at  its  Schuylkill  Haven  yard,  and  the 
rest,  under  contract,  at  the  yards  of  Francis  Warner,  at 
Schuylkill  Haven,  William  Deibert,  at  Landingville,  and 
John  A.  Hiester,  at  Reading".  The  following  month  navi- 
gation was  reported  to  be  "quite  brisk."  Several  of  these 
boats  were  completed  at  the  company's  yard  in  Schuylkill 
Haven  in  the  spring  of  1887,  as  before  stated.  But  in  the 
season  of  18S7,  in  spite  of  the  building  of  new  boats,  we 
read  that  only  about  150  boats  were  in  use,  and  these 
were  individual  boats,  while  several  hundred  company 
boats  were  lying  idle  at  various  ponits  along  the  canal, 
and  many  of  the  mules  had  been  sent  to  the  mines.  In 
August,  1887,  the  Receivers  of  the  railroad  company 
asked  permission  from  the  United  States  Court  to  with- 
draw these  boats  from  the  canal  and  use  them  in  its 
business  between  New  York  and  Elizabethport.  This 
petition  was  granted.  In  commenting  on  this  action,  the 
newspapers  state  that  "boating  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
lost  arts.  Traffic  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent  during 
the  past  few  years,  that  but  one  pilot  is  required  to 
steer  the  boats  through  the  rockbound  channel  between 
Manayunk  and  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  instead  of 
nine." 

However,  toward  the  close  of  the  season  of  18S7, 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  coal,  and  on  December  2, 
1887,  it  was  stated  that  from  ten  to  twenty  boats  per  day 
were  being  loaded,  some  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  but  the 
most  of  them  at  Port  Clinton.  But  the  article  also  refers 
to  rumors  of  abandonment,  and  speaks  of  the  "dreary 
outlook  for  the  continuance  of  navigation."  These  fears 
were  soon  realized,  for,  under  date  of  January  30,  1888, 
we  read  in  the  Miners'  Journal,  "The  Reading  Company, 
lessees  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  have  given  official  notice 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  canal  from  Schuylkill  Haven 
southward  to  Port  Clinton,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
This  will  end  Schuylkill  Haven's  career  as  a  leading  point 
of  shipment  for  anthracite  coal,  and  its  docks  and  exten- 
sive wharves  are  destined  for  an  indefinite  term  of  idle- 
ness. All  shipments  on  the  canal  will  be  made  from  Port 
Clinton  in  the  future." 
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This  action  finally  and  forever  ended  the  shipment 
ot  coal  from  the  Schuylkill  Haven  docks,  so  that  it  can 
be  recorded  with  certainty  that  no  boats  were  loaded  after 
December,  1887.  But  though  it  was  probably  not  known 
definitely,  when  navigation  closed  in  1887,  that  boats 
would  never  again  pass  under  the  chutes  at  the  landings, 
yet  Fate  seems  to  have  decreed  that  the  last  boat  loaded 
should  tarry  until  the  following  Spring,  as  though  reluc- 
tant to  leave  the  harbor  to  which  it  had  returned  periodi- 
cally for  many  years,  but  upon  whose  waters  it  and  all 
others  of  its  kind  would  float  no  more  forever.  For  this 
last  boat,  the  "Capt.  M.  Byrnes" — an  old  veteran  of  the 
canal,  and  one  of  the  same  boats  listed  in  the  schedule 
attached  to  the  lease  of  1870 — was  reserved  a  special  dis- 
tinction. After  being  loaded  and  before  it  could  get  un- 
der way,  the  canal  was  suddenly  closed  by  ice,  and  the 
boat  lay  at  the  entrance  to  the  dock,  just  below  lock  No. 
12,  throughout  the  winter.  So  that  when  it  passed  down 
in  the  Spring  of  1888,  in  charge  of  Captain  Daniel  Cole, 
of  Mt.  Carbon,  the  order  for  abandonment  had  by  that 
time  been  issued,  and  the  boat  was  then  known  to  be 
carrying  the  last  cargo  of  coal  ever  shipped  from  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  by  canal. 

Following  the  departure  of  this  boat,  the  canal  was 
kept  open  during  the  season  of  1888,  but  only  for  the 
passage  of  such  boats  as  had  been  contracted  for  and  were 
under  construction  at  Warner's  boatyard  for  use  on  wa- 
ters other  than  the  canal ;  and  therefore  the  last  boat  to 
pass  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Clinton  was  not 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  one  that  had,  as  it  were,  grown 
old  in  the  service  and  with  the  canal  gone  to  decay,  but 
a  brand-new  river  boat,  just  entering  upon  its  career.  No 
locktenders  were  on  duty  this  season,  and  these  new 
boats,  after  being  taken  up  into  dam  No.  7  and  loaded 
with  coal  dirt  near  the  present  base  ball  ground,  so  as  to 
lower  them  in  the  water,  were  taken  to  Port  Clinton 
under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  company's  employees,  who 
attended  to  the  locking.  The  exact  date  when  this  last 
boat  went  down  the  canal  is.  uncertain,  but  it  was  late 
in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1888,  and  thereafter  the  locks 
were  closed  forever. 
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The  abandonment  of  the  canal  was  regarded  as  a 
great  calamity,  and  dire  things  were  prophesied ;  but  the 
communities  affected  soon  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
new  order.  A  few  of  the  boatmen  have  continued  on  the 
canal  below  Port  Clinton  until  this  time.  The  rest  found 
other  employment.  Some,  who  had  accumulated  a  little 
capital,  made  business  ventures  which,  as  a  rule,  proved 
successful.  Different  industries  were  started.  Schuylkill 
Haven's  career  as  a  manufacturing  town  dates  from  the 
closing  of  the  canal,  and  many  of  her  prosperous  citizens 
were  formerly  boatmen. 

Having  attempted  a  description  of  the  canal  when  it 
was  in  operation,  I  shall  take  up  the  changes  which  en- 
sued upon  its  abandonment.  As  heretofore  stated,  the 
shipment  of  coal  from  Port  Carbon  ceased  in  1853,  and 
from  Palo  Alto  and  Mount  Carbon  in  1872.  Decay  and 
ruin  set  in  at  once.  Gradually  the  dams  became  hlled  with 
coal  dirt  and  other  refuse.  The  damage  caused  by  floods 
was  not  repaired.  Towpath  and  lock  bridges  were  re- 
moved. Lock  gates  and  the  plank  lining  of  locks  fell  to 
pieces  or  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
towpath  and  those  levels  that  had  been  drained  were 
covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  A  few  of  the  lockhouses 
have  been  kept  in  repair  to  this  date  and  rented  to  tenants. 

Dam  No.  1  was  torn  out  in  1874,  at  the  request  of 
property  owners  of  Port  Carbon ;  No.  2  about  the  same 
time.  No.  3,  at  Mount  Carbon,  remained  in  place  about 
ten  years  longer.  Nos.  4  and  5  were  removed  on  No- 
vember 22  and  26,  1894.  No.  6,  at  Seven  Stars,  was 
destroyed  by  a  flood  on  May  21,  1894.  No.  7,  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven,  was  torn  out  on  September  14,  1895;  ^T°-  & 
in  1892,  and  9,  10,  11  and  T2  about  the  same  time.  No. 
13  was  still  in  place  in  1898,  but  was  taken  out  not  long 
thereafter;  and,  as  before  stated,  14  and  15  arc  still  being 
kept  up.  All  of  the  thirteen  dams,  except  No.  6,  were 
removed  by  workmen  employed  by  the  company. 

Although  the  shipment  of  coal  from  points  above 
Schuylkill  Haven  ceased  in  1872,  it  is  said  that  cargoes 
of  ore  were  carried  by  boat  to  the  Atkins  furnace  in 
Pottsville   for  a  year  or  two  later,  but  no  locktenders 


were  on  duty.  After  that,  until  the  abandonment  from 
Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Clinton,  some  of  the  levels 
were  used  as  storage  reservoirs,  in  addition  to  the 
Tumbling-  Run  dams,  the  waters  from  which  were 
drawn  upon  in  dry  seasons  to  float  the  boats  from 
Schuylkill  Haven.  The  third  Greenwood  level,  the 
Mount  Carbon  level,  and  the  Waterloo  level  were  thus 
utilized,  and  it  was  testified  in  the  litigation  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Reading  and  Pottsville  Railroad  Company,  at  the  time 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  was  built,  that  such  use  was 
necessary,  and,  without  it,  serious  inconvenience  would 
be  occasioned  in  moving  the  trade  from  Schuylkill  Ha- 
ven during  times  of  drought ;  that  the  Tumbling  Run 
reservoirs  were  occasionally  exhausted,  and  without 
the  water  in  these  levels  the  boats  would  be  unable  to 
leave  Schuylkill  Haven.  The  levels  were  allowed  to 
fill  at  night  and  were  drained  during  the  day.  The  Five 
Locks  and  the  Waterloo  level  were  also  kept  open  for 
boating  purposes  until  1883,  to  enable  lime  boats  to 
reach  a  kiln  near  Seven  Stars. 

In  the  litigation  mentioned,  the  railroad  company, 
lessee  of  the  canal,  denied  that  it  had  abandoned  the 
canal  above  Schuylkill  Haven.  Whether  it  would  so 
contend  at  this  time  is  a  question  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with.  Certain  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  canal  for 
navigation  has  been  abandoned  above  Port  Clinton,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  re-open  and  operate  it  unless  the  entire  river  chan- 
nel were  cleared  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  dirt  which 
block  it. 

A  great  deal  of  the  canal  property  has  been  taken  and 
occupied  by  the  railroad  company  for  its  purposes,  and 
some  of  it  has  been  sold  or  leased  to  individuals.  The 
landings  at  Schuylkill  Haven  are  now  occupied  by  the 
car  shops  and  railroad  sidings,  and  the  dock  and  level 
above  lock  No.  12  are  gradually  being  filled  with  the 
debris  from  the  shops.  At  many  places  the  railroad  em- 
bankment has  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  towpath 
and  portions  of  the  canal  channel.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  lock  No.  8  has  been  buried  from  view. 
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The  process  of  washing*  culm  banks  at  the  mines, 
which  came  into  u^t  about  1890,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
refuse  and  black  water  into  the  river,  hastened  the  ruin 
of  the  canal  works  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  lor  many  miles  along  the  river.  In  1890 
the  river  last  ran  clear  between  Pottsville  and  Port  Clin- 
ton. Since  then  its  waters  have  been  black  and  filthy,  ex- 
cept during  such  periods  as  mining  was  entirely  suspend- 
ed ;  and  the  diversion  of  flood  waters  from  their  natural 
channel  has  torn  away  canal  embankments  and  worked 
such  devastation  that  little  is  left  except  the  massive 
lock  walls.  Where  a  crystal  stream  once  flowed,  border- 
ed by  fertile  farm  land  and  pretty  homes,  black  filth  now 
exists.  Deep  river  channels,  over  which  towering  trees 
drooped  their  branches,  have  been  blocked  with  from 
six  to  eight  feet  of  dirt,  the  river  has  cut  a  new  course 
at  different  points,  and  the  trees  have  died  and  fallen. 
The  old  swimming  holes  have  been  filled  up,  and  the 
grassy,  shady  islands,  on  which  the  boys  played  for  gen- 
erations, have  been  mingled  in  the  desolation  caused  by 
modern  methods  of  preparing  coal. 

The  coal  dirt  nuisance  along  all  streams'  draining 
mining  territory  has  become  so  great  and  led  to  such  a 
large  amount  of  litigation  within  recent  years,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  refer  to  it  with  reference  to  its  effect  on 
the  operation  of  the  canal.  From  the  early  days  of 
mining,  a  steadily  increasing  quantity  of  refuse  was 
carried  away  by  the  streams  from  the  piles  of  culm 
deposited  on  their  banks.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
dam  at  Port  Carbon  was  abandoned  as  early  as  1S53  on 
this  account.  Some  of  the  efforts  made  to  overcome 
the  evil  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Robert  Allison,  in  his 
paper  read  April  24,  191 2.  During  the  maintenance  of 
navigation  above  Port  Clinton,  however,  no  trouble 
from  this  source  was  experienced  below  dam  No.  13. 
at  Auburn.  Above  that  point  the  channel  was  kept  open 
to  the  required  depth  by  means  M  dredging,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  canal  large  piles  of  dirt  and  sand  taken 
from  the  dams  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  In  1S64  five 
dredging  machines  and   twenty  to  fifty  men   were  ern- 
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ployed  at  this  work,  and  the  labor  was  double  what  it 
was  in  1850.  The  work  was  usually  clone  in  the  spring. 
Below  Auburn,  practically  no  dredging  for  coal  dirt 
was  ever  done  prior  to  1888.  None  had  been  done  in 
the  Blue  Mountain  dam  at  Port  Clinton  for  twenty 
years.  It  was  very  seldom  that  navigation  above  Port 
Clinton  was  interrupted  from  this  cause,  after  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  winter  were  removed,  and  boating 
was  carried  on  for  nearly  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Since  1888  constant  warfare  has  been  waged  at  Port 
Clinton.  The  channel  in  the  Blue  Mountain  dam  is 
kept  open  with  difficulty,  and  dredging  for  coal  dirt  is 
done  to  points  below  Reading.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1888  to  1898,  300.000  cubic  yards  of  material  were 
dredged  from  the  Blue  Mountain  dam.  Each  year  the 
opening  of  navigation  is  delayed,  sometimes  until  late 
in  April  or  early  in  May,  until  the  channel  can  be 
opened  at  Port  Clinton,  and  each  little  rise  in  the  river 
necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  work.  Whether  the 
company  can  successfully  contend  against  this  obstacle 
in  the  years  to  come,  is  an  open  question.  Already 
coal  dirt  has  been  deposited  on  the  river  banks  far  below 
Pottstown,  and  its  black  traces  may  even  be  seen  at 
times  near  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  dredging,  a  large  number  of  low 
dams  were  built  on  all  the  streams  feeding  the  Schuyl- 
kill, in  order  to  catch  the  dirt  and  prevent  it  from  get- 
ting into  the  canal  channel.  The  remains  of  these  dams 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  West  Branch  and  the  Mill 
Creek.  As  the  dirt  accumulated  it  was  removed  from 
the  dams  and  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

The  filling  of  the  river  bed  and  dams  with  coal  dirt 
has  brought  about  a  new  industry.  From  Schuylkill 
Haven  to  Felix's  dam,  a  few  miles  above  Reading,  there 
are  a  number  of  coal  washeries  erected  on  floats  or 
rafts  in  the  river,  and  by  means  of  these  devices  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  the  smallest  sizes  of  coal  are  taken 
from  the  river  and  used  by  various  manufacturing 
plants  for  steam  purposes.  At  Port  Clinton  the  coal 
taken  from  the  Blue  Mountain  dam  is  loaded  on  a  scow, 
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which  is  towed  by  a  rudely  constructed  stern  wheel 
steamer  to  Hamburg-.  The  same  is  true  of  the  coal 
taken  from  Felix's  dam,  which  is  deposited  several  miles 
from  where  it  is  recovered  from  the  river.  Coal  was 
taken  from  this  dam  in  this  manner  as  early  as  1905. 
Thus  the  material  allowed  to  go  to  waste  at  the  mines, 
from  ten  to  twenty  and  more  miles  away,  has  proved 
to  be  of  some  benefit,  in  spite  of  the  ruin  it  has  caused. 

But  we  must  bring  our  lengthy  paper  to  a  close. 
The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  much  more  could 
be  said  upon  it.  The  canal,  as  we  knew  it  years  ago, 
now  exists  only  in  memory.  Here  and  there  along  the 
river  may  still  be  seen,  uncovered  by  a  shifting  of  the 
current,  portions  of  boats  that  sank  many  years  ago 
and  were  afterwards  buried  by  coal  dirt.  Near  the 
Schuylkill  Haven  docks  several  boats  are  still  buried 
out  of  sight,  and  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
old  dock  protrudes  a  piece  of  bow-iron,  telling  of  the 
sunken  hulk  beneath.  In  the  river  bed  right  above  the 
Palo  Alto  bridge,  near  the  hospital,  and  below  the  Black 
Bridge  at  Mount  Carbon,  lie  sections  of  the  bottoms  of 
boats.  At  places  the  timber  cribbing  of  private  wharves 
may  be  seen,  but  the  wharves  have  waited  in  vain  these 
many  years  for  boats  to  tie  up  beside  them  and  discharge 
or  receive  their  cargoes.  The  abandoned  locks  stand 
like  monuments  over  a  gigantic  grave,  and  the  march 
of  events  that  gradually  destroys  them  seems  akin  to 
desecration.  No  more  are  heard  the  rush  of  water  as  a 
lock  is  being  filled ;  the  roar  of  floods  tumbling  over  the 
dam-breasts ;  the  rattle  of  coal  passing  through  the 
chutes  into  the  boats ;  the  musical  sound  of  the  boat- 
man's horn  echoing  among  the  hills ;  the  sharp  clatter 
of  hoofs  as  the  mules  crossed  a  bridge ;  the  tinkle  of  the 
bells;  the  call  of  the  driver  to  the  mules,  and  the  gentle 
lapping  of  the  tiny  waves  feebly  opposing  the  progress 
of  the  boats.  No  more  are  seen  the  levels  and  dams 
filled  with  crystal  water;  the  idle  boats  tied  up  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees;  the  boats  in  transit  rising  and  falling 
in  the  locks ;  the  plodding  mules ;  the  barefoot  driver 
boys;  the  occasional  steam  tug,  raising  what  seemed  to 
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be  a  huge  wave  in  its  progress;  the  dredging  machines, 
scooping-  up  mud  and  coal  dirt ;  the  scows ;  the  rowboats, 
and  the  boatyards.  All  these  are  now  but  pleasant  mem- 
ories, and,  while  we  deplore  their  passing,  we  know  that 
many  of  the  boatmen  have  since  prospered  far  more 
than  they  would  have  otherwise,  and  the  communities 
through  which  the  canal  passed,  forced  to  seek  other 
industries,  have  in  the  end  been  greatly  benefited  by  their 
own  exertions. 


Schuylkill  Chronicles. 

July  1, 1832,  to  January  1,  1833. 
From  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 


Read  Before  the  Society  February  25,  1914,  by  H.  J.  Herbein. 

The  issue  of  July  7,  "Miners*  Journal"  publishes : 
"Curious  Geographical  Fact — We  have  been  informed 
that  a  lump  of  coal  weighing  sixteen  ounces  was  lately 
discovered  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  a  solid  rock,  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  on  a  tract  of  coal  land  on  the  Broad 
Mountain,  known  as  the  Pott  and  Bannan  tract.  The 
rock  was  a  displaced  fragment  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  the 
Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad,  comprised  in  the  con- 
tract of  Messrs.  Neligh,  by  whom  the  discovery  was 
made  while  their  workmen  were  engaged  in  blasting. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence since  the  rock  exhibited  no  trace  of  a  fissure  or 
opening  whereby  the  lump  might  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  on  the  contrary  presented  the  appearance  of 
uniform  solidity/' 

The  same  issue  publishes  this  item : — "Coal  Trade 
— Pottsville.  Remarkable  Annual  Increase  in  Expor- 
tation. The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  this  place 
during  the  last  season  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  was 
20,029  tons.  The  amount  shipped  during  the  present 
season  up  to  the  same  period  is  in  round  numbers  about 
60,000  tons." 

The  issue  of  July  21  reprints  from  "Genesee  Ga- 
zette":— "Tour  From  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia." — After 
describing  the  coal  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  the  writer  continues:  "I  could  not  but  admire  the 
advantages  to  the  laborer  of  procuring  his  coal,  where 
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he  can  work  in  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  in  comparison 
with  those  dark  and  dismal  pits  of  the  Schuylkill,  where 
the  dingy  miners,  with  little  tin  lamps  hooked  into 
their  caps,  plod  over  their  gloomy  task  like  the  fabled 
Vulcans  of  the  infernal  regions. 

"A  ride  of  twelve  miles  carried  us  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  principal  valley  of  that 
valuable  coal  district.  Through  all  this  region  agricul- 
ture is  scarcely  known.  The  country  is  altogether  com- 
posed of  mountains  and  valleys,  all  filled  with  coal. 
Here  are  several  good  buildings  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  agents  for  the  coal  companies  and  carriers. 
A  railroad  commences  at  this  point  and  continues  to 
Port  Carbon  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal. 
Another  railway,  which  commences  near  this  place  and 
runs  to  Port  Clinton,  many  miles  lower  down  on  the 
Schuylkill,  was  nearly  finished  and  ready  for  use,  we 
took  passage  in  a  car  on  the  road  to  Port  Carbon, 
which  place  we  reached  in  an  hour,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  This  road  was  along  the  bottom  of  a  wild  valley 
near  a  branch  of  the  Schuylkill.  Numerous  mountains 
terminate  in  this  valley,  and  many  hollows  stretch  out 
laterally  from  the  main  one  between  them.  At  nearly 
all  these  passes  a  little  railway  issued  from  the  main 
one,  and  led  up  a  narrow  valley  to  the  coal  mines,  some 
of  which  were  in  view  as  we  passed.  In  some  places 
huge  banks  of  coal  projected  from  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
and  almost  brushed  the  sides  of  the  car  as  we  passed 
them. 

"Port  Carbon  is  a  small  collection  of  houses,  stores 
and  taverns,  and  an  immense  depot  of  coal,  which  is 
here  discharged  from  the  railways  for  shipments  to 
Philadelphia.  A  ride  of  two  miles  took  us  into  Potts- 
ville,  a  busy  overgrown  village  of  3,000  people,  sur- 
rounded by  coal  mines,  and  the  principal  place  of  supply 
for  this  immense  coal  region.  The  Schuylkill  coal  is 
found  in  veins  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  in  the  hills, 
and  is  excavated  from  pits  running  into  their  sides.  A 
vein  frequently  runs  many  hundred,  and  sometime- 
thousands  of  feet  through  these  hills,  crooking  about  in 
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their  course,  and  often  varying-  in  its  elevation.  They 
are  generally  deposited  between  layers  of  slate  or  sand 
rock,  which,  as  the  coal  is  taken  out,  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  wooden  posts,  or  in  very  extensive  veins, 
by  pieces  of  coal  which  are  left  for  that  purpose.  We 
entered  one  which  was  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
followed  it  1500  feet  through  puddles  of  water,  low 
and  narrow  passages,  where  we  could  only  get  along 
on  our  hands  and  feet,  and  up  steep,  slippery  shutes  to 
the  place  of  excavation.  The  coal  is  dug  up  with  picks 
by  the  miners,  who  notwithstanding  the  dreary  nature 
of  their  employment,  appear  to  be  a  contented  race  of 
men.  They  throw  the  coal  as  it  is  mined,  down  the 
shutes,  where  it  is  loaded  into  cars  and  drawn  out  by 
mules  or  little  horses,  who  regard  the  darkness  of  the 
pit  as  little  as  the  miners. 

"Pottsville  is  a  place  of  much  business.  The  canal 
passed  through  it,  and  immense  quantities  of  coal  are 
here  shipped  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  Heavy  supplies 
of  goods  are  received  from  there,  and  a  large  market  is 
created  for  the  provisions  and  lumber  of  the  agriculture 
country.  The  surface  here  is  less  wild  and  rugged  than 
that  bordering  on  the  Lehigh,  and  the  hills,  though 
high,  are  divested  of  much  of  their  rough  mountain 
character.  In  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, a  tolerable  farming  country  begins  to  appear,  which 
gives  some  business  and  trade  to  the  little  town  of 
Orwigsburg." 

The  issue  of  August  11  publishes  a  list  of  the  post 
offices  and  postmasters  in  Pennsylvania.  Those  in 
Schuylkill  County  are :  Friedensburg,  Jacob  Menning ; 
McKeansburg,  John  Yost;  Middleport,  Jacob  Huntzin- 
ger;  Minersville,  James  McPherson ;  Orwigsburg  (court 
house),  Henry  Raush ;  Port  Carbon,  Elisha  S.  Warm: 
Port  Clinton,  Moncure  Robinson:  Pottsville,  Enos  Chi- 
chester; Schuylkill  Haven,  Isaac  Dengler ;  Tamaqua, 
Abraham  Rex :  Tuscarora,  Joseph  A.  Davidson ;  'West 
Penn,  Gideon  Oswald. 

September  8  is  published  this  letter:  "Pottsville. 
(Penn.),  Aug.  25.    The  phenomenon  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
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realis  was  seen  on  Thursday  evening-  in  this  place,  bril- 
liantly illuminating  the  northern  horizon.  This  meteor 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  several  columns  of 
white  or  fiery  light  shooting  towards  the  zenith,  is  a 
common  spectacle  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

The  same  issue  reprints  from  Miners'  Journal : — 
"Presbyterian  Church. — We  understand  that  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  the  erection  of  a  church  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  in  Lawton's  addition  to  Port 
Carbon.  An  advertisement  for  stone  masons  appears  in 
the  Port  Carbon  Gazette.  The  ministerial  services  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Haight,  of  this  place,  are  expected  to  be 
obtained  during  Sabbath  afternoons,  when  the  building 
shall  be  completed/' 

The  same  issue  takes  from  the  Port  Carbon  Ga- 
zette:— "Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Sept.  5.  Yester- 
day morning,  about  6  o'clock,  a  train  of  loaded  coal 
wagons,  eight  in  number,  came  dashing  furiously  down 
the  lateral  railroad,  leading  from  a  mine  of  Col.  Samuel 
P.  Wetherill,  to  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad,  without  horse 
or  attendant.  Near  the  town  they  encountered  a  train 
of  ascending  wagons  with  a  tremendous  concussion. 
The  driver  of  the  latter  escaped  unhurt,  but  lost  his 
horse,  most  of  the  wagons  were  crushed.  A  spectator 
says  that  the  descending  wagons  left  a  streak  of  fire 
along  the  road,  and  that  the  shock  was  like  thunder,  frag- 
ments of  shattered  wagons  being  hurled  into  the  air,  and 
the  road  strewn  with  ruins.  This  destruction  of  property 
proceeded,  as  we  learn,  from  inattention." 

The  issue  of  October  11  reprints  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Inquirer: — "Coal  Transportation,  Relays,  &c.  By 
the  general  report  of  the  canal  operations  in  the  Miners' 
Journal  of  Sept.  15,  we  find  that,  since  the  opening  of 
the  navigation,  1832,  to  the  15  Sept.,  118,701  tons  have 
been  brought  to  market  in  3407  boats,  an  average  of 
34.86  tons  for  each  boat.  Admitting  that  the  navigation 
has  not  been  fairly  in  operation  before  the  15th  of  April 
last,  we  have  to  the  15th  of  September,  5  months  or  153 
days  of  navigation,  which  will  give  22.27  days  to  each 
boat  to  perform  a  trip  up  and  down. 


"The  distance  from  Pottsvillc  to  Philadelphia  is  io£ 
or  109  miles  by  the  canal.  A  draft  horse  can  travel  with 
ease  24  or  25  miles  per  day  on  a  continued  labour  of 
about  nine  months  in  the  year, — we  can  establish  nine 
relays  twelve  miles  apart,  which  will  be  24  or  25  miles 
traveling  for  each  horse  per  day,  going  and  coming  to 
and  from  each  relay, — a  trip  can  be  performed  in  about 
nine  travelling  days  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia. 
But  allowing  three  days  per  trip,  for  unforseen  accidents, 
detentions,  or  interruptions — a  trip  then  under  the  relay 
organization  can  be  performed,  going  and  coming  to 
Philadelphia  in  12  days,  instead  of  22.27  clays,  as  is  re- 
quired under  the  loose,  irregular,  precarious  and  expens- 
ive mode  of  transportation  now  in  use. 

"As  to  the  quantity  of  coal  brought,  the  result  is  in 
proportion  to  the  speed.  In  153  days  of  operation  the 
system  will  take  to  market  220,557  tons  instead  of  118,766 
tons.  What  beneficial  result  would  it  not  be  to  all  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community  in  every  principal  city. 
How  advantageous  to  all  the  coal  interests  in  Schuylkill 
County,  if  such  an  organization  could  be  completed  this 
coming  winter,  to  go  fairly  into  operation  at  the  opening 
of  the  navigation  next  spring. 

That  the  relays  organization  can  be  fairly  put  in  op- 
eration, and  be  made  one  of  the  most  productive  con- 
cerns of  investment  of  a  large  capital,  is  beyond  a  ques- 
tion ;  even  a  doubt.    Relay." 

The  issue  of  October  27  publishes  the  result  of 
Pennsylvania  elections.  Congress,  8th  District,  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh,  Henry  King,  Democrat;  State  Senate, 
Berks  and  Schuylkill,  Jacob  Krebs,  Paul  Geiger.  Demo- 
crats;  House  of  Representatives.  Schuylkill,  Samuel 
Huntzinger. 

The  issue  of  November  3rd  shows  that  the  vote  of 
Schuylkill  County  for  Governor  was:  Wolf,  1328;  Rit- 
ner,  954. 

The  same  issue  reprints  from  Miners'  Journal:— 
''Schuylkill  Navigation.  We  understand  that  the  navi- 
gation company  have  made  arrangements  for  doubling 
the  locks  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  canal.     This 
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work  has  already  been  commenced  in  several  places,  and 
will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  The  advan- 
tages which  will  result  to  the  business  of  transportation 
from  the  adoption  of  this  measure  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  disposition  manifested  by  the  company  to 
make  timely  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  our  in- 
crease of  trade  which  will  thus  avoid  any  check  or  in- 
terruption is  certainly  laudable.  The  mutuality  of  the 
beneficial  consequences  does  not  lessen  our  obligation. 
The  new  section  of  canal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Read- 
ing will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring,  and  the  reservoir 
at  this  place  will  also  be  completed  by  the  same  period." 

From  the  same  date  and  same  source  we  take : — 
"In  conformity  with  previous  notice  in  our  columns, 
the  sale  of  coal  lands  announced  by  the  New  York  and 
Schuylkill  Coal  Company  took  place  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed at  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House  in  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  result  we  understand,  was  very  satis- 
factory, fully  realizing  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  all  interested.  Lands  amounting  to  seventy-six 
thousand  dollars  in  value  were  disposed  of,  together  with 
several  shares  of  railroad  stock  at  a  fair  valuation, 
which  stock  at  no  distant  period  will  in  all  probability 
command  a  handsome  premium.  Notwithstanding  the 
universal  scarcity  of  money  and  general  commercial  de- 
pression, occasioned  by  recent  political  events,  capital- 
ists were  still  found  able  and  willing  to  embark  their 
funds  in  real  property  of  such  intrinsic  value  and  of  so 
productive  a  character,  as  that  which  abounds  in  this 
vicinity.  At  so  unfortunate  a  crisis  a  disappointment 
would  have  been  no  marvel.  But  the  reverse  has  in 
reality  happened,  which  must  be  considered  a  circum- 
stance of  no  ordinary  weight,  and  furnishes  another  very 
convincing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  our  property 
is  deservedly  held  abroad,  something  like  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  region  we  inhabit 
will  doubtless  be  produced  on  the  most  prejudiced  minds, 
when  the  close  of  the  present  season  shows  the  full 
amount  of  our  exportations." 

The  issue  of  November  ioth  reprints  from  Miners' 
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Journal: — "Pottsville,  Nov.  2nd.  Dreadful  Occurrence. 
It  becomes  our  painful  duty  briefly  to  announce  that 
yesterday  afternoon,  while  20  men  were  engaged  in 
the  coal  mine  of  Samuel  J.  Potts,  Esq.,  the  water  rushed 
suddenly  down  from  an  adjoining  mine,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  unoccupied,  drown  two  individuals 
who  were  unable  by  reason  of  their  situation  to  make 
their  escape.  The  remainder  sustained  no  injury — one 
of  whom  was  immersed  in  water  up  to  his  chin  and  saved 
himself  by  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  mine.  One  of 
the  deceased  miners  was  a  foreigner,  engaged  in  his  first 
daj^s  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

November  24th  is  quoted  from  Miners'  Journal : — 
"Pottsville,  November  17.  A  sprinkling  of  snow  was 
seen  on  Thursday  morning.  The  weather  was  quite 
cold,  and  the  Norwegian  basin  frozen  over.  Yesterday 
morning  brought  the  coldest  weather  we  have  yet  ex- 
perienced during  the  season,  ice  appearing  of  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  thickness." 

December  29th  is  reprinted  from  Miners'  Journal: — 
"Coal  Trade.  ***The  amount  of  coal  exports  from  this 
region  during  the  season  which  is  just  ended,  is  equal 
to  204,000  tons.  If  sufficient  encouragement  by  early 
purchases,  is  afforded  to  the  industry  of  the  miner  and 
laborer,  this  quantity  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  in  a 
ratio  at  least  equal  to  any  future  demands.  No  one  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  the  extensive  resources  of 
this  region  will  for  a  moment  question  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  The  natural  capacity  of  our  mountains  to 
supply  the  article  is  literally  boundless — the  means  of 
exportation  adequate — the  industry  of  our  population 
greater  than  any  requisitions  that  can  be  made  upon  it. 
An  example  afforded  by  a  single  locality  will  illustrate 
our  meaning.  On  the  West  Branch  Railroad  there  are 
325  cars  belonging  to  thirty  colliers.  Contracts  have 
been  already  made  for  supplying  100  additional  cars, 
without  including  other  cars  than  those  which  are  al- 
ready on  hand  or  positively  engaged.  We  will  commence 
our  calculation  by  stating  that  each  car  will  carry  twv 
and  a  half  tons  of  coal.     Allowing  only  one  trip  per  da;  , 
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while  many  very  frequently  make  two,  the  sum  total 
would  equal  1,000  tons  per  clay  or  6,000  tons  per  week. 
Estimating-  a  period  of  30  weeks  for  active  operations 
during  the  season,  the  aggregate  quantity  would  amount 
to  180,000  tons,  almost  thrice  as  much  as  is  required  for 
the  annual  supply  of  New  York.  This  is  a  very  moder- 
ate statement  of  what  can  actually  be  accomplished  by 
one-third  of  the  coal  region.  Should  the  backwardness 
of  purchasers  and  contractors  suffer  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  season  for  active  operations  to  elapse  without 
making  provision,  our  calculation  may  not  be  verified, 
but  the  fault  will  not  be  ours. 

"Of  the  above  mentioned  204,000  tons  of  coal  ship- 
ped from  this  region,  there  passed  down  the 

West  Branch   Railroad    67,059 

Mount  Carbon    57,234 

Schuylkill    Valley    27,981 

Mill  Creek,  about    30,300 


182,574 

"The  balance  of  the  204,000  tons  were  mined  on 
the  line  of  the  canal  in  this  vicinity. 

"There  also  passed  down  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Railroad  33,470  shingles  and  628,092  feet  of  boards. 

"One  miner  can  mine  ij4  tons  of  coal  per  day — say 
that  he  works  five  days  in  the  week  and  45  weeks  in 
the  year,  this  will  be  225  days;  to  mine  203,000  tons  of 
coal  will  require  in  round  numbers  600  miners.  It  will 
require  as  many  persons  to  haul  out,  screen  and  convey 
the  coal  to  the  landing,  making  openings,  etc.,  as  it  does 
to  mine  the  coal — therefore  say  600  laborers. 

"The  West  Branch  Railroad  is  about  12  miles  long — 
the  average  distance  of  hauling  thereon  about  9  miles ; 
Mt.  Carbon  Railroad,  4  miles,  average  of  hauling,  3 
miles;  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  10  miles,  average  of 
hauling,  5  miles;  Mill  Creek  Railroad,  4  miles,  average 
of  hauling,  3  miles ;  total  20  miles. 

"Average  distance  (say  5  miles) — one  horse  hauls 
4  wagons,  and  makes  two  trips  per  day — each  wagon 
averaging  1%  tons — will  make  14  tons  for  each  horse 
per   day — multiplied   by   225   days,   gives   3,150   tons   to 
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each  horse — which  divided  into  -'05,000,  gives  65  horses. 
It  requires  an  equal  number  of  horses  to  haul  the  coal 
out  of  the  drifts — say  130  horses. 

"To  carry  this  coal  to  market  requires  about  400 
boats — 400  horses — and  2  men  and  1  boy  to  each  boat — 
making  1,200  men  and  boys  on  the  line  of  the  canal — 
total  2,400  persons,  and  530  horses  actually  engaged  in 
mining  the  above  coal  and  conveying  it  to  market. 
"There  are  on  the  West  Branch  Railroad  in  use  325  cars 

Mount    Carbon    150    do 

Mill  Creek,  about   200    do 

Schuylkill   Valley .230    do 

905    do 
"The  cars  on  the  West  Branch  and  Mount  Carbon 
Railroad  cost  on  an  average  $90  a  piece — and  those  on 
the  Mill  Creek  and  Schuylkill  Valley  cost  about  $50  a 

piece — which  would   amount  to $  64,550 

400  boats,  at  $500  each   200,000 

530  horses,  at  $40  each   21,200 

600  miners,  at  $7  each  per  week 189,000 

600  laborers,  at  $6  each  per  week 162,000 

1,200  boatmen,  at  $5  per  week  for  32  weeks.  . .  .    192,000 

Active    capital    $828,750 

Recapitulation : 

Miners    600 

Laborers  and  boatmen    1,800 

2,400 

Horses   530 

Cars    905 

Boats    400 

Active    capital    $828,750 

The  same  issue — December  29,  publishes  this  letter: 
—"Schuylkill  Haven,  December  18,  1832.  Dear  Sir— 
I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  operators  on  the  Mine  Hill  & 
Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  together  with  the  amount 
of  tonnage  transported  by  them  to  market  during  the 
present  season,  as  set  opposite  their  respective  names, 
which   I  have  no  doubt  will  be  read  by  many  of  your 
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readers  with  interest.  It  shows  an  increase  (on  coal 
alone)  over  and  above  the  amount  transported  on  the 
said  railroad  in  183 1,  of  48,561  tons,  7  cwt. 

"The  total  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  the 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  during  the 
season  of  1832:                                                     Tons       Cwt. 

Lewis   C.   Dougherty    7,9^7  T^ 

William  Wagner   5,955  *5 

Heilner  and    Bast    5,889  4 

Jacob    Serrill    5,425  1 5 

Burd   Patterson    4,742  4 

Samuel    Lewis    . 4,263  to 

James   E.   White    4,7J9  T5 

Phoenix   Coal   Company    3»°9r  T9 

Stevens   and   Co 2,239  8 

Bennett  and  Walton    2,203  T7 

John    Piatt    ■ 2,199  9 

Richard   Rickard 2,112  9 

David  R.  Jacobs    2,077  9 

Wm.   Watres    2,019  5 

Samuel  Rickard   L971  3 

Stall  and   Ofterman    ' L705 

A.  Streeper 1,619  ^ 

Martin   Weaver    1,192  4 

C.  M.  Hill  1,179  l6 

John   McGullough    1,169  T2 

Philip  Dreher   776  19 

David   Dewees    689  7 

Potts  and  Cole .     581  18 

Peter  Kern 553  12 

F.  B.  Nichols 488  5 

Yates  and  Mclntyre S85  7 

Robert  Allen  264  13 

George  Patterson  257  6 

Samuel   Brooke    184  18 

Parker  and  Palmer 89  10 

John   Miller   66  6 

Total  amount  of  coal  67,059  16 

Lumber  and  transient  tonnage 2,030  8 

Total  number  of  tons 69,090  4 


"A  number  of  the  last  named  colliers  are  operating 
elsewhere — and  some  have  just  commenced." 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  market 
in  the  years  1831  and  1832  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
in  round  numbers : 

1831  1832 

Schuylkill    81,000       204,100 

Little  Schuylkill 14,000 

Lehigh   43,ooo        76,000 

Lackawanna 53,ooo        85,000 

177,000      377,000 

The  consumption  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 

was 1 227,000 

150,000 

showing  an  increase  over  the  consumption  of  last  year 
of  150,000  tons,  and  over  the  supply  of  the  same  year 
200,000  tons. 


LITTLE   SCHUYLKILL    COAL   REGION 

The  exportations  of  coal  from  this  flourishing  region 
amounts  to  about  14,000  tons.  This  may  be  considered 
a  highly  satisfactory  result  of  the  first  year's  operations, 
during  which  numerous  obstacles  and  difficulties  were 
steadily  encountered  and  successfully  overcome — such  as 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  infancy  of  mining 
establishments.  This  amount,  however,  sufficiently  in- 
dicates a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  We  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  perdict  what  quantity  of  coal  the  com- 
pany will  send  to  market  next  year,  yet  are  we  very  sure 
that  with  their  present  increased  facilities  and  improve- 
ments, a  handsome  and  profitable  business  may  be  con- 
fidently calculated  upon. 
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Prices  of  fuel  in  New  York,  December  18,  1832. 

COAL 

Cargo  Retail 

Liverpool,  per  chaldron $H-50  $13.50 

Sydney,             do             ! 9.50  10.50 

Virginia,           do         9.00  10.00 

Schuylkill,  per  ton    9.50  11.00 

Lehigh,              do         9.50  11.00 

Lackawanna,  do        9.50  10.06 

WOOD 

Hickory,  per  load   (l-$  cord) 2.50  @  3.00 

Oak,  do         2.00  @  2.25 

Ash,  do         2.00  @  2.25 

Pine,  do         150  @  2.00 

Chestnut,       do  1.37  @  1.50 


Prices  of  Liverpool  coal,  per  chaldron,  in  the  New 
York  market,  on  the  1st  of  December,  in  each  year  since 
the  late  war  (except  1820  and  1822,  from  which  no  re- 
turns have  been  obtained.) 

1815,  price,  $2$;  Duty,  $3.60 
'  *      1.80 


1816,    " 

14; 

1817,  " 

11 ; 

1818,    " 

11; 

1819,   " 

14; 

1821,  " 

14; 

1823,   " 

13; 

1824,   " 

15; 

1825,    " 

14; 

1826,    " 

10; 

IS27,   » 

13; 

1828,  " 

13; 

1829.  " 

11 ; 

1830,   " 

8; 

1831,   " 

13; 

T832.   M 

11  ; 
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COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL— 1832 

Despatched  during  the  week  ending  12th  mo.,  13. 

54  Boats  carrying  1,918  tons 

5,536  Boats   194.297  tons 

371   Boats,  Little  Schuylkill  13,830"  tons 


5,961   Total 209,051  ton 


The  same  issue,  Dec.  29,  publishes  this  item  from 
Pottsville  : — "Launch.  Yesterday  morning  the  canal  boat 
Robert  Earp,  owned  by  John  C.  Otterman,  Esq.,  carrying 
from  55  to  60  tons,  was  launched  from  the  boat  yard  of 
Joseph  Shelley.  This  is  the  largest  boat  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  our  navigation." 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania." 


By  Ermina  C.  Elssler.    Read  Before  the  Society  May  6th,  1914. 


Presbyterianism,  wherever  found,  is  coupled  with  in- 
tellectual culture  and  high  moral  principle.  It  is  the 
religion  of  faith  through  grace,  founded  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
grounded  in  the  precious  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  the  sanctifying  blood  of  the  Atonement.  It 
appeals  to  the  power  of  the  intellect,  and  the  emotions  of 
the  heart,  and  devotes,  in  the  sincere  follower,  body, 
mind  and  spirit  to  the  worship  of  the  ever  blessed 
Trinity.  Its  history  everywhere  is  characteristic  and 
ennobling,  and  it  carries  with  it  strength  and  power. 

In  the  autumn  of  183 1,  some  christian  professors  of 
this  denomination,  feeling  that  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  and  that  of  .the  town,  as  well  as  to  the  glory 
of  God,  concerted  together  to  establish  a  Presbyterian 
organization  in  Pottsville. 

Being  weak  in  numbers  and  financial  ability,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Reverend  Absalom  Peters,  D. 
D.,  of  New  York,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society,  asking  for  such  assistance 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  place  and  situation  demanded. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Peters,  the  annual  contribu- 
tions of  certain  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Philadelphia 
to  Home  Missions,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, were  appropriated  toward  the  support  of  the  gos- 
pel in  Pottsville,  and  the  Reverend  Sylvanus  Haight  was 

*(The  beginning  of  this  sketch  is  taken  a^ost  verbatim  from 
the  History  of  Schuylkill  County,  written  by  Miss  Sarah  A.  McCool. 
of  beloved  memory;  the  Miners'  Journul.  and  the  Year  Books  of 
the  Church,  furnished  much  of  the  other  data. — Ermina  C.  Elssler. > 
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sent  in   the   spring  of   1832   as  a    Missionary   from   the 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

Public  worship  was  held  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Haight  in  a  private  house  on  Centre  Street,  near  Nor- 
Avegian,  in  the  block  of  buildings  adjoining  what  was 
then  known  as  the  ''Arcade."  The  immediate  erection 
of  a  suitable  church  building  was  determined  upon,  and. 
obtaining  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Market 
Streets,  upon  ground  rent  from  Mr.  Jacob  Eyre,  a  small 
frame  church  was  built,  and  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God  on  the  13th  of  July,  1832,  the  charter 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Pottsvilk: 
being  approved  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Sunbury,  July  ir,  1832.  At  the  dedication,  the  Church 
was  regularly  constituted  by  the  installation  of  Erwin 
Safford,  John  C.  Ernst,  Elisha  P.  Warne  and  Alexander 
Graham  as  ruling  elders,  and  the  Trustees  were  Enos 
Chichester,  William  Wolff,  Abel  G.  Swift,  Hiram 
Parker  and  James  M.  Beatty.  On  the  16th  of  July, 
1832,  the  following  named  persons  were  received  by  the 
session  of  the  Church  as  members,  and  on  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  the  17th,  they  publicly  united  in  the  service 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  thus  constituting  the  hrst  member- 
ship of  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pottsville:  Er- 
win Safford,  and  Mrs.  Lucia  Safford,  John  C.  Ernst,  Mrs. 
Amelia  Ernst  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ernst,  Elisha  P. 
Warne  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Warne,  Alexander  Graham  and 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Graham.  Jesse  Turner,  Lewis  Waters. 
Miss  Abigail  Parrish,  Mrs.  Sophia  Chichester,  Mrs. 
Marv  Neligh,  Mrs.  Margaret  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Marv 
Wild. 

About  this  time  in  1832.  the  Church  oi  Pottsville 
was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of  The  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  oi  Pottsville,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Haight 
was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  as  a  stated  supply 
for  the  pulpit  until  such  time  as  a  pastor  should  be  set- 
tled over  the  congregation. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1834,  Mr.  Haight  was  released 
from   his   relation    to   the    Church,   at   his   own    request. 
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and  the  Reverend  J.  Addison  Mines  ministered  to  the 
people  from  that  time  until  the  spring  of  1835.  On  the 
19th  of  August,  1835,  a  unanimous  call  was  made  out, 
in  due  form,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  for 
the  pastoral  services  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  McCool, 
then  ministering  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
AHentown,  Penna.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  he  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  labors  in  Pottsville.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1835,  the  session  of  the  Church  applied  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  for  the  installation  of  Mr. 
McCool  as  pastor,  and  a  committee  was  forthwith 
appointed  by  the  Presbytery,  consisting  of  the  Reverend 
George  Duffield,  13.  D.,  the  Reverend  Albert  Barnes 
and  the  Reverend  George  Chandler  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  occasion.  The  installation  services  were 
held  on  the  evening  of  November  4,  1835,  in  the  Church. 
Dr.  Duffield  presided,  preached  the  sermon  and  pro- 
pounded the  constitutional  questions.  The  Reverend 
Robert  McCarty,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  also 
the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Dr.  Duffield  declared  the 
union  consummated.  The  benediction  having  been 
pronounced  by  the  pastor,  he  was  received  by  the  ex- 
tended hand  and  spoken  welcome  of  the  Church  and 
congregation. 

The  success  of  this  ministration  was  such  that  soon 
the  Church  was  filled  to  overflowing;  there  was  not 
room  for  the  expectant  audiences,  and  soon  it  became 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  people.  Holding  the  property  upon  ground 
rent  was  not  the  most  approved  method,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  buy  ground  in  some  other  locality 
and  build  a  larger  church.  Accordingly,  the  lot  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mahantongo  and  Third  Streets 
was  purchased  in  1836,  from  John  Biddle,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  entered  upon  in  1838. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1838,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Every  preparation 
was  made  to  push  the  work  forward.  The  building  was 
to  have  been  constructed  of  brick,  and  there  was  every 
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prospect  of  a  speedy  erection.  About  this  time  the  agi- 
tation attendant  upon  the  mining  operations  carried  on 
by  Samuel  Lewis  and  Charles  Lawton,  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  had  reached  its  height,  and  the  several  in- 
dications given  of  damage  done  to  property,  and  the 
threatenings  of  greater  disaster,  caused  the  congrega- 
tion to  hesitate  in  their  work.  It  was  generally  re- 
ported that  a  gangway  ran  directly  under  the  Church 
walls.  This  was  found  to  be  an  erroneous  idea,  but  the 
building  of  the  church  was  delayed  to  quell  the  doubts 
of  the  community  by  awaiting  the  results  which  time- 
would  unfold.  In  1842  the  work  was  resumed,  but  a 
frame  building  was  erected  in  place  of  the  proposed 
brick  one,  the  materials  which  had  been  deposited  upon 
the  ground  were  sold,  and  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Exposure  to  the  climate  for  so  long  a 
time  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  contents  of  the  cor- 
ner stone,  and,  upon  the  decision  of  the  session  of  the 
Church,  the  box  was  removed.  The  coins  were  found 
in  good  condition,  but  the  documents,  which  consisted 
of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Church's  history,  a  copy  of  the 
"Miners'  Journal,"  one  of  the  "Pottsville  Emporium/' 
and  one  of  the  "Christian  Observer,"  of  Philadelphia, 
with  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Bible,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  could  not 
be  restored  to  their  places. 

This  new  Church  building  was  completed  in  1842, 
and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Triune 
Jehovah.  It  was  of  plain  exterior,  simple  and  unadorn- 
ed, but  the  interior  was  cheerful,  comfortable  and  com- 
modious, furnished  with  cushioned  seats,  carpet,  and 
blinds,  and  in  every  respect  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
auditoriums  in  the  town. 

The  Sunday  School  connected  with  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  decades  of  1840  and  1850  was  large  and  pros- 
perous. The  pastor  of  the  Church  was  the  principal 
superintendent,  assisted  by  one  or  more  oi  his  elders  at 
different  times,  and  not  unfrequently  four  hundred 
scholars  and  teachers  were  gathered  in  the  old  lecture 
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room,  attending  the  interesting  Sunday  afternoon  ser- 
vices. Connec'ted  with  the  Sunday  School  was  a  large 
and  thriving  Juvenile  Temperance  Society. 

On  the  ist  of  April,  1S65,  the  Reverend  Joseph 
McCool  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  of  The  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  account  of  ill  health,  nearly  thirty 
years  from  the  time  he  was  installed  the  first  pastor, 
and  after  nineteen  years  more  of  patient  suffering,  he 
passed  to  his  heavenly  home  on  April  15,  1884,  loved 
and  lamented  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by  the 
community  at  large  throughout  the  town  and  county. 

The  Reverend  Isaac  Riley  received  a  call  to  fill  the 
pulpit,  and  his  installation  took  place  in  November, 
1865.  During  his  pastorate,  the  First  and  Second  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Pottsville  endeavored  to  consum- 
mate a  union,  which  effort  proved  unsuccessful.  In  the 
meantime,  as  part  of  the  plan  of  union,  Mr.  Riley  re- 
signed his  charge.  This  gentleman  was  widely  and 
favorably  known,  and  died  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in 
1879.  The  Reverend  Prentiss  De  Veuve  preached  tor  a 
short  time  in  the  First  Church,  but  was  not  installed. 

The  Reverend  J.  W.  Schenck,  of  the  Dutch  Reform- 
ed Church  of  Philadelphia,  after  uniting  with  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Church  in  October,  1 868,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  the  8th  of  September,  1872,  when  he  de- 
livered his  farewell  sermon.  In  choosing  his  successor, 
attention  was  directed  at  once  to  the  Reverend  Jacob 
Belville,  D.  D.,  who  was  well  known  to  the  Church  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Church,  and  through  fre- 
quent visits  in  performance  of  Presbyterial.  He  was 
invited  to  preach  and  administer  the  Communion  De- 
cember 2,  1872.  At  a  congregational  meeting  held  Jan- 
uary 6,  1873,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pas- 
torate. Accepting  the  call,  he  began  his  work  here 
March  16,  1S73,  but  was  not  installed  until  May  ist. 
On  the  29th  of  April.  1894.  he  preached  a  sermon  in 
commemoration  o\  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  minis- 
try. In  this  sermon,  he  made  known  his  purpose  to 
resign  the  pastoral  office  on  account  oi  the  physical  in 
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flrmities  of  advancing  years.  This  purpose  was  carried 
out  the  following  autumn.  The  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Bath,  Pa.,  September  18,  1S94.  By  request  of  the 
congregation  he  was  made  Pastor  Emeritus,  and  this 
relation  continued  until  the  end  of  his  life  here.  Dr. 
Belville  died  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  where  he  resided  after 
1894,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1907,  and  on  the  25th,  the 
burial  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  at 
Pottsville. 

"With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  Him,  and  show  Him 
My  salvation/' 

Several  years  before  the  old  frame  church  on  Mah- 
antongo  Street  was  finally  torn  down,  the  question  of 
erecting  a  new  church  was  agitated,  but  it  was  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Stephen  Harris,  then  a  lead- 
ing citizen  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Church,  that 
a  decision  was  reached,  and  it  was  resolved  to  build  a 
place  of  worship  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  con- 
gregation. This  resolve  was  formed  shortly  after  Dr. 
Belville  was  called,  and  was  put  into  action  immedi- 
ately, but  Mr.  Harris  did  not  live  to  see  the  Church 
completed. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Schenck,  this  question 
had  been  frequently  discussed,  and  his  little  daughter 
started  a  private  fund  to  assist  in  paying  for  the  new- 
edifice,  if  it  ever  was  built.  Mr.  Schenck  was  called  to 
another  field  before  the  question  was  settled,  but  before 
leaving,  his  little  daughter  turned  her  fund  over  to  the 
Trustees,  with  the  express  understanding  that  the 
money  was  only  to  be  used  in  helping  to  pay  for  a  new 
Church.  The  little  girl  died  a  few  years  later,  but  be- 
fore her  death  occurred,  she  was  made  happy  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Church  in  Pottsville  had  been 
started,  and  as  evidence  of  how  the  congregation  appre- 
ciated the  interest  the  little  one  had  shown  in  the  build- 
ing, her  fund  was  used  in  paying  for  a  memorial  window 
in  her  name. 

When  the  work  oi  building  the  new  Church  began. 
business  was  prosperous,  and   money  plenty,  but  after 
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a  year  or  so  came  the  depression  and  consequent  hard 
times.  This  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
work,  which  moved  slowly,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
the  congregation  had  formed  the  commendable  resolu- 
tion of  not  going  into  debt.  Consequently,  at  any  time 
when  the  funds  became  exhausted,  the  work  stopped 
until  the  treasury  was  repleted.  This  honorable  resolu- 
tion was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  when,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1880,  the  members  of  the  congregation  assembled 
to  dedicate  the  handsome  building  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  they  entered  its  doors  with  the  pleasing  knowl- 
edge that  every  cent  of  its  cost  had  been  paid.  The 
pulpit,  pulpit  furniture,  and  all  the  memorial  windows 
but  one  were  paid  for  by  the  Sunday  School.  The  up- 
holstering, and  other  furniture  was  paid  for  by  the 
women  of  the  congregation. 

The  building  is  of  rough  dressed  stone,  with  dressed 
stone  trimmings.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is 
divided  into  Sunday  School,  class  and  retiring  rooms, 
all  of  which  are  fitted  up  with  modern  conveniences,  and 
are  comfortably  furnished.  After  entering  the  main 
doors  on  Mahantongo  Street,  there  is  a  small  lobby, 
from  which  rise  two  short  flights  of  stairs  leading  to 
the  main  audience  room,  which  is  about  100  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide.  Seven  beautiful  stained  glass  win- 
dows ornament  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  with 
the  magnificent  memorial  window  inscribed  to  Stephen 
Harris  afford  abundant  light.  The  arched  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  massive  trusses,  with  pendants,  all  of  walnut. 
The  organ  gallery  takes  up  the  entire  south  end  of  the 
building,  and  the  north  is  nearly  covered  by  the  Ste- 
phen Harris  window.  The  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  base  of  the  east  wall,  and  from  it  diverge  the 
aisles,  leaving  the  pews  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the  pul- 
pit. As  one  advances  toward  the  pulpit,  the  aisles  have 
a  slight  incline,  giving  an  excellent  view  of  the  pulpit 
from  every  pew  in  the  Church.  As  visitors  entered  the 
outside  doors,  their  eyes  were  met  with  the  text,  "Enter 
into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  house 
with  praise."  Over  the  large  memorial  window,  which 
represents  the  Saviour  receiving  little  children,  are  the 
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words,  "Suffer  little  children  to  conic  unto  Me,  and 
forbid  them  not."  Directly  over  the  pulpit  were  the 
words,  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only." 

At  the  dedication,  the  pulpit  was  hidden  with  flow- 
ers, and  over  it,  in  a  half  circle,  the  words,  "Peace  be 
within  thy  walls."  There  were  three  services  in  the 
Church  on  Dedication  Day,  and  at  each  every  seat  was 
filled  and  every  available  inch  of  standing  room  was  oc- 
cupied. The  10:30  A.  M.  service  began  with  the  singing 
of  the  Doxology,  and  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Belvillc.  The 
choir  sang  an  anthem,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Church  was  given,  by  Dr.  Belville.  The 
sermon  of  Dedication  was  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
J.  W.  Schenck,  who  took  his  text  from  I  Kings,  9th 
chapter,  3rd  verse,  "I  have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy 
supplication  that  thou  hast  made  before  Me,  I  have  hal- 
lowed this  house  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  My 
name  there  forever,  and  Mine  eyes  and  Mine  heart  shall 
be  there  perpetually."  An  anthem  by  the  choir  and 
the  benediction  closed  the  morning  service.  At  three 
P.  M.,  there  was  a  service  for  the  children,  and  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Sunday  School 
had  places  in  the  Church.  Dr.  Belville  opened  the  ser- 
vice, after  which  J.  A.  Rondthaler,  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
made  a  prayer  and  delivered  an  address,  followed  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Wood,  of  Mahanoy  City.  The  ser- 
vices were  interspersed  with  music  by  the  choir  and  the 
Sunday  School.  At  the  evening  service,  Mr.  Wood  de- 
livered a  prayer.  Dr.  Owen,  of  Germantown,  gave  out 
the  opening  hymn,  and  Mr.  Wood  preached,  taking  his 
text  from  the  last  clause  of  the  10th  verse  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  Nehemiah,  'Tor  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord,  neither  be  ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength." 

The  new  church,  with  its  furniture  and  fixtures,  cost 
over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
was  then  composed  as  follows:  Joseph  S.  Harris,  Pres- 
ident; George  Chambers,  Secretary;  L.  C.  Thompson. 
John  Phillips  and  David  A.  Smith.  The  Building  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  David  A.  Smith.  Heber  S. 
Thompson,  William  Fox  and  Solomon  Foster,  Sr.     The 
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Organ  Committee  was  made  up  of  William  Thompson, 
chairman ;  B.  E.  Troutman  and  John  Mortimer. 

John  Frazier  was  the  architect,  who  also  made  the 
plans  for  the  Union  Hall,  the  Centre  Street  Grammar 
School,  and  the  Jackson  Street  School  buildings. 

The  Sunday  School  was  officered  as  follows :  Jo- 
seph S.  Harris,  Superintendent ;  B.  E.  Troutman,  Treas- 
urer and  Librarian,  and  E.  J.  Claudy,  Secretary. 

Professor  H.  A.  Becker  was  the  organist,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Cake,  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

There  were  services  every  evening  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  Dedication  ;  on  Monday,  in  charge  of  J.  A. 
Rondthaler ;  Tuesday,  J.  W.  Schenck ;  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Wood;  Thursday,  Wallace  RadclifFe,  Reading;  and 
Friday,  Jacob  Weidman,  Easton. 

From  the  day  the  farewell  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  frame  church  on  Mahantongo  Street,  April  19,  187^, 
until  April  26,  1876,  the  congregation  held  service  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  on  Market  Street,  but  after  the  last  men- 
tioned date,  the  members  worshipped  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  difficult  task  of  finding  a  worthy  successor  to 
Dr.  Belville,  the  Church  gratefully  recognizes  the  guid- 
ance of  Providence,  when  the  Reverend  John  Huse 
Eastman,  of  Katonah,  New  York,  was  recommended  as 
an  ideal  pastor.  Mr.  Eastman  was  found  in  the  happi- 
est surroundings,  esteemed  and  beloved  not  only  by  his 
own  church,  and  Presbytery,  but  also  by  the  people  of 
all  other  denominations,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  sever 
a  connection  in  which  he  had  labored  for  twenty  years 
happily  and  successfully  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  After  much  careful  and  prayerful  consideration. 
he  allowed  the  arguments  of  the  Pottsviile  Church  and 
the  advice  of  friends  urging  him  to  accept  the  offered 
work  in  a  new  field  to  prevail,  and  he  accepted  the  call. 
The  success  of  his  work  in  this  Church  and  this  com- 
munity is  proof  that  the  call  was  from  God.  Dr.  East- 
man is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1809,  the  degree  of  Doctor  oi 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater. 
Amherst.      He    began    his    ministry    in    Pottsviile    on 
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Thursday  evening,  April  18,  1895.  He  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  pastor  Thursday  evening-,  May  1st,  1895, 
which  by  happy  coincidence  was  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  installation  of  Dr.  Belville.  The  Moder- 
ator of  Presbytery,  Reverend  P.  Y.  Shelley,  of  Slating- 
ton,  presided  at  that  service ;  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Reverend  F.  S.  Haines,  of  Easton ;  the  charge 
to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Dr.  Belville,  and  that  to  the 
people  by  the  Reverend  A.  M.  Woods,  of  Mahanoy  City. 

In  the  intimate,  beautiful  and  many-sided  relations 
of  pastor  and  people,  Dr.  Eastman  bears  himself  as 
becomes  the  minister  of  Christ,  a  friend  to  those  in  dis- 
tress, a  comforter  to  those  in  sorrow,  and  a  wise  coun- 
sellor to  those  who  stumble  and  fall. 

In  1896,  there  were  various  improvements  and  re- 
pairs made  to  the  church  building,  inside  and  outside. 

In  1906,  on  the  night  of  September  7th,  a  fire  oc- 
curred. It  was  discovered  shortly  after  midnight.  The 
escaping  gas  from  a  perforation  in  a  pipe  in  the  cellar 
had  been  ignited  by  an  electric  wire,  and  set  fire  to  the 
floor  timbers  of  the  Sunday  School  room.  The  fire  de- 
partment responded  promptly  to  the  alarm,  but  the  dense 
smoke  filling  the  Church  made  it  difficult  to  locate  the 
fire.  It  was  quickly  extinguished,  but  not  until  a  sec- 
tion of  the  floor  extending  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the 
room  had  been  burned.  The  carpet  was  ruined,  furni- 
ture and  books  injured,  but  the  chief  damage  was  from 
the  smoke,  necessitating  the  entire  renovation  of  the 
Sunday  School  room.  The  walls  of  the  main  audience 
room  were  also  discolored.  A  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  loss  was  made  with  the  insurance  companies. 

It  was  also  in  the  year  of  1906  that  an  amendment 
to  the  charter  of  the  Church  was  secured,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1855,  vesting  the 
title  to  all  property  in  the  lay  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

During  the  year  190S,  long  desired  changes  and 
needed  improvements  in  the  main  audience  room  were 
made,  and  from  August  9,  190S,  to  February  28,  1909, 
all  services  were  held  in  the  Sunday  School  room.  The 
work  was    done    in    accordance    with    plans    and    speci- 
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fications  prepared  by  Wilson,  Harris  and  Richards, 
architects,  and  was  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  McArthur  Harris,  a  son  of  Mr.  Stephen  Har- 
ris, a  former  elder  of  the  Church,  of  that  firm.  Atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  terminal  upon 
the  front  gable  of  the  Church,  a  structure  about  thirty 
feet  in  height,  was  seven  inches  out  of  plumb.  While 
the  probability  of  its  falling  were  not  great,  it  was  felt 
that  the  slightest  possibility  of  such  an  accident  could 
not  be  risked,  and  it  was  removed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  August 
i,  1910,  their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
"Walker  Property,"  adjoining  the  Church  on  the  east 
and  north,  with  a  frontage  of  thirty  feet  on  Mahantongo 
Street,  and  of  forty  feet  on  Third  Street,  was  for  sale, 
and  after  due  proceedings,  the  Finance  Committee  were 
instructed  to  purchase  the  same.  This  was  done,  and 
November  17,  1910,  the  committee  reported  that  $500 
had  been  paid,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  $16,000 
purchase  money,  was  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  deed. 
not  later  than  April  1,  191 1.  This  amount  was  raised 
by  subscription,  and  the  title  to  this  property  is  now 
vested  in  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pottsville. 

In  any  history  of  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pottsville,  the  faithful  work  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  choir  cannot  receive  too  much  praise. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Becker,  of  Pottsville,  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  musicians  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  organist  of  the  Church.  In  June, 
1896,  Mr.  James  W.  Prescott  was  secured  as  organist 
and  choir-master.  His  experienced  leadership  and  un- 
tiring efforts  brought  this  important  part  of  the  ser- 
vices to  a  degree  of  excellence  which  was  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  all.  In  this  he  had  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  choir,  who  worked  cheerfully  and  faithfully 
under  his  direction.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1902,  Mr. 
Prescott  resigned,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
W'esley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  oi  Springfield, 
Mass.,  his  former  home.  On  the  8th  of  April.  1902,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Lotz,  of  Miltord,  Mass.,  were 
engaged    as   organist   and   choir-master,   from    May    1st. 
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Mr.  Lotz  came  to  the  Church  with  the  highest  recom- 
mendations as  an  accomplished  musician  and  as  a  man 
of  unblemished  character.  He  has  made  it  his  aim  not 
only  to  have  the  choir  sing  well  and  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  standards  of  musical  science,  but  also  to 
render  music  which  would  repay  the  time  and  labor 
expended  upon  it  by  the  singers,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  services  of  the  Church. 

The  organ  used  in  the  first  Church  erected  on  the 
Mahantongo  Street  lot  was  built  for  the  Church  by  an 
organ  builder  of  Pottsville,  Oestreich  by  name;  when 
the  Church  was  torn  down,  Mr.  Oestreich  removed  the 
organ,  and  later  sold  it  to  George  Aurand,  whose  widow 
still  has  it  in  her  home  at  No.  229  Pierce  Street.  The 
first  organ  in  the  present  building  was  furnished  by 
Hook  and  Hastings ;  a  concert  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  5th,  1880,  by  Professor  D.  D.  Wood,  organist 
of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia ;  Pro- 
fessor J.  I.  Alexander,  organist  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pottsville  ;and  Professor  H.  A.  Becker,  organist  of  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pottsville,  assisted  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  of  Pottsville,  and  The  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  Choir,  formally  opened  the  organ.  This 
instrument  was  sold  in  1908  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Tamaqua. 

It  came  as  a  delightful  surprise  to  the  congregation, 
when  about  the  first  of  June,  190S,  a  communication  was 
received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  the  Session, 
announcing  the  purpose  of  certain  friends,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  these  bodies,  to  place  in  the  Church  "a  mod- 
ern, three  manual  organ  of  the  best  type."  The  speci- 
fications were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lotz,  organist  and 
choir-master,  who  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  every 
detail  with  desire  to  make  it  a  perfect  instrument  i:i 
every  respect.  The  contract  was  given  to  Reuben  Mid- 
mer  &  Son,  the  well  known  organ  builders  of  New  York, 
whose  reputation  has  been  established  by  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  instruments  in  the  country.  Time, 
talent  and  money  were  not  spared  in  the  making  of  this 
organ,  and  the  result  is  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as 
completeness    in    every    detail.      The    formal    opening 
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occurred  Friday  evening-,  February  26,  1909,  when  a 
recital  was  given  by  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting,  of  Boston, 
assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Lewis  Wood,  soprano,  of  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Frank  R.  Lotz,  tenor. 

The  "Presbyterian  Cemetery,"  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  on  Howard  Avenue,  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  influence  of  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  i.^ 
ever  present:  The  Children's  Home,  the  Benevolent 
Association,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Pottsville  Mission,  and 
The  Pottsville  Hospital  gladly  accept  its  right  hand  of 
good  fellowship,  and  all  that  implies,  and  to  its  spiritual 
uplift  many  saintly  lives  have  given  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion. 
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A  Pedestrian  Trip  Over  an  Old  and  Famous 
Highway. 


By  Dr.  J.  J.  John.    Read  Before  the  Society  September  24,  1913 


General  Remarks. 

In  the  year  1681  William  Perm,  the  famous  English 
Quaker,  with  the  object  of  securing'  a  permanent  home 
for  the  members  of  the  Quaker  Society,  secured  by  pur- 
chase from  King  Charles  the  Second,  a  grant  for  an  im- 
mense domain  of  territory  in  North  America,  which  his 
Sovereign  named  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  was  com- 
posed of  over  45,000  square  miles  of  territory  most  fav- 
orably located  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous State. 

Having  prepared  with  great  care  a  very  liberal 
Constitution  for  the  government  of  his  colony,  William 
Penn,  with  a  number  of  settlers  on  board  the  good  ship 
"Welcome,"  came  over  to  his  newly  purchased  province 
during  October,  1682.  He  at  once  commenced  the  work 
of  organization  and  development.  The  locating  of  a 
town  to  serve  as  the  Capital  of  his  Province  was  early 
attended  to,  upon  which  he  bestowed  the  loving  name 
"Philadelphia/'  signifying  "Brotherly  Love." 

He  established  for  his  Government  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Bucks,  Philadelphia,  and  Chester  which  comprised 
the  entire  territory  of  his  Province  that  many  years  later 
became  the  great  ''Keystone  State"  of  our  Union. 

Penn  recognized  the  Indians'  right  to  the  soil  and 
by  treaties  and  purchases  secured  all  his  holdings  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  original  owners.  His  upright 
dealings  with  the  Red  Men  secured  their  ^ood  will  and 
regard  for  Father  Onas,  and  for  a  period  of  60  years 
peace  and  good  will  existed  between  the  two  parties,  but 
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later  when  these  honest  methods  were  not  pursued,  and 
the  Indians  were  wronged,  then  war  and  bloodshed  fol- 
lowed. 

The  territory  of  Chester  County,  at  that  time,  not 
only  contained  the  largest  area  of  the  Province,  but  on 
its  southern  border  possessed  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
"Great  Valley "  which  were  rapidly  taken  up  by  German 
settlers.  The  county  seat  of  Chester  County  was  at 
Chester,  located  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  that 
county,  which  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  settlers 
located  a  hundred  or  more  miles  westward.  Under  these 
circumstances  in  1729,  some  47  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  Province,  the  western  part  of  Chester  County  was 
created  into  a  new  county,  called  Lancaster  County. 
This  was  the  first  county  in  the  colony  that  was  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  the  three  original  coun- 
ties being  the  appointment  by  the  sole  proprietor,  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Some  20  years  later,  1749,  a  portion  of  Lan- 
caster County,  lying  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
was  established  into  a  new  county  by  the  Legislature 
designated  as  York  County.  One  year  later.  1750. 
another  portion  of  Lancaster  County  lying  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  was  created,  by  the  Legislature,  into 
a  new  county  called  Cumberland  County.  The  "Great 
Valley"  formed  a  considerable  part  of  this  county. 

The  next  new  county  to  appear  on  the  map  was  good 
old  Berks  County,  whose  population  were  noted  for  their 
great  admiration  of  General  Jackson  and  for  their  great 
improvement  in  farming.  This  county,  the  7th  in  num- 
ber, was  established  by  Legislature  in  1752,  from  a  por- 
tion of  territory  taken  from  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 
Lancaster  Counties.  Her  territory,  at  this  time,  was  of 
considerable  extent. 

It  was  largely  populated  by  German  immigrants 
whose  farms  were  noted  for  their  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  early  times  they  were  much  opposed  to  the 
Public  School  System,  but  in  the  course  of  recent  years 
they  have  become  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. They  soon  became  largely  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures as,  in   1805,   Berks   County   was   reported   to  have 
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had  235  Saw  Mills,  155  Grist  Mills,  10  Paper  Mills,  20 
Oil  Mills,  4  Powder  Mills,  6  Furnaces,  20  Forges,  49 
Tan  Yards,  212  Distilleries  and  159  Taverns. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization  it  contained  a  large 
amount  of  territory  of  our  State,  and  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Xew  York  State  line.  What  great  wealth, 
then  largely  undeveloped,  was  contained  within  her  bor- 
ders? We  need  only  to  name  the  rich  coal  fields  of 
Schuylkill  and  Northumberland  Counties,  the  vast  for- 
ests of  the  most  valuable  timber,  her  rich  farms  hi  the 
Great  Valley  and  her  excellent  water  power,  including 
the  Rivers  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  and  their  num- 
erous branches.     This  was  Berks  County  in   1771. 

The  8th  county  established  was  Northampton 
County,  in  1752,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  March 
11,  1751,  with  Easton  for  its  county  seat.  It  was  taken 
from  the  northern  part  of  Bucks  County  and  was  largely 
populated  by  German  immigrants. 

The  9th  county  established  was  Bedford  County, 
taken  from  the  western  part  of  Cumberland  County,  by 
Act  of  Legislature  on  March  9:!!,  177 1.  This  county 
was  one  of  the  most  mountainous  in  the  State. 

The  10th  county  to  appear  (n\  the  map  was  North- 
umberland County,  being  created  by  Act  of  Legislature 
of  March  21",  1772.  It  was  composed  of  parts  of  Lan- 
caster, Cumberland,  Berks,  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Counties.  This  county," at  the  time  of  its  formation,  is 
supposed  to  have  represented  near  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  State,  and  containing  two  of  the  great  coal  fields 
thereof. 

The  nth  and  last  of  the  counties  under  control  of 
the  Pe.nn  family,  to  be  established,  was  Westmoreland 
County,  by  Act  M  Legislature  on  February  26,  1773. 
and  was  taken  from  a  part  of  Bedford  County.  This 
county  was  organized  to  defend  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania   which   was  claimed  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
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LOCATING  THE  MILE  STONES  AND  TOLL 

GATES  ON  THE  CENTRE  TURNPIKE  ROAD 

Introductory  Remarks. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  the  above  items,  I  proceeded  on  foot  for  this  purpose. 
The  use  of  an  automobile  or  horse  and  carriage  would 
have  been  an  easier  and  quicker  method,  but  would,  most 
surely,  have  resulted  in  an  imperfect  and  unreliable  re- 
port. 

The  searcher,  in  his  hunt,  was  thought  by  some 
people,  to  be  an  official  connected  with  the  good  road 
movement,  and  by  others,  as  a  person  of  an  unbalanced 
mind. 

But  we  pursued  our  way  with  open  eyes  and  ears  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  was  to  be  learned. 

This  work  was  found  to  be  more  difficult  than  was 
expected  when  the  search  was  commenced. 

Over  ioo  years  have  passed  away  since  this  ancient 
highway  had  gone  into  operation  and  the  ravages  of 
time  during  this  period  constantly  increased,  especially 
in  the  last  28  years,  when  the  road  had  ceased  to  be  a 
corporation.  Like  a  house  without  an  owner  or  tenant, 
it  soon  became  a  mere  wreck.  The  roadbed  of  the  turn- 
pike was  not  kept  up,  the  drainage  neglected,  many  of 
the  mile-stones  were  removed  or  stolen  and  many  of 
them  were  spoiled  purposely  by  evil  disposed  persons  or 
through  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  years  service. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  former  great 
highway?  The  toll-gate  no  longer  bars  the  way  of  car- 
riage or  wagon  and  it  is  doubtful  it  a  single  specimen  of 
this  barrier  could  now  be  found.  The  toll  board  with  its 
list  of  rates  of  charges  is  also  gone,  and  the  hated  toll 
gatherer  is  no  longer  at  his  post,  lie  being  out  of  com- 
mission. And  what  has  become  of  the  many  taverns 
along  this  road,  good,  bad  and  indifferent?  What  has 
become  of  the  beautiful  stages  and  ponderous  Conestoga 
Wagons  that  traveled  over  this  pike?  Alas!  they  have 
been  succeeded,  first  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and 
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later  by  two  of  the  leading  railroads  with  cheaper  and 
more  rapid  transportation. 

Ending  these  introductory  remarks  we  will  now 
present  our  report  of  the  result  of  our  search. 

MILE-STONES     AND     TOLL-GATES     ON     THE 

CENTRE  TURNPIKE  ROAD,  BEGINNING  AT 

READING  AND  ENDING  AT  SUNBURY 

i  to  R. — Starting  on  Perm  Street,  near  4th,  the  Centre 
Turnpike  extended  eastward  to  5th  Street,  thence  run- 
ning northward  on  said  5th  Street  until  the  intersection 
of  5th  Street  and  Centre  Avenue  is  reached,  which  is  the 
old  roadbed  of  the  Centre  Turnpike,  and  thereon  pro- 
ceeded northward  until  the  first  mile-stone  is  reached, 
which  is  located  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Chas.  Evans* 
cemetery  and  about  400  feet  south  of  the  main  entrance 
to  same.  This  mile-stone  is  better  preserved  than  any 
other  found  on  the  entire  route. 

While  here,  I  will  give  a  description  of  the  mile- 
stones found  on  this  road,  to  wit:  Being  4.0  feet  long, 
1.0  foot  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  the  same  extending  2.0 
feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  stone, 
most  likely,  wras  obtained  from  some  marble  quarry  of 
Pennsylvania. 

TOLL-GATE  HOUSE  NO.  1 

This  toll-gate  house  is  located  between  the  first  and 
second  mile-stones  and  opposite  the  residence  on  the 
Hartman  farm.  This  gate  was  well  adapted  to  catch 
much  traffic  to  and  from  the  City  of  Reading.  The  two 
last  toll-gate  keepers  were,  Louis  Miller  and  his  daugh- 
ter Susan.  His  daughter  Susan  took  charge  of  the  toll- 
gate  after  her  father's  death  and  remained  until  the 
abandonment  of  the  turn-pike  during  the  year  1S84. 

This  toll-gate  house  is  still  occupied  by  a  tenant. 

2  to  R. — This  second  mile-stone  is  not  standing. 
Its  former  location  was  about  800  feet  south  of  the  prescn; 
northern  limit  of  Reading.  From  information  I  learned 
that  this  stone  mysteriously  disappeared  about  the  time 
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that  the  Pike  was  abandoned,  and  most  likely  it  is  now 
doing  duty  as  a  door  sill  of  some  lawless  house  owner. 

3  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  still  standing  but  the  in- 
scription on  same  is  not  visible.  Judging  from  its  ap- 
pearance and  quality  of  the  stone,  this  must  have  been 
the  original  mile-stone.  Its  present  location  is  in  front 
of  the  residence  of  Jacob  Gill. 

4  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  still  standing,  the  same 
being  opposite  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Christopher  Shearer 
and  about  120  feet  south  of  a  branch  of  the  P.  &  R.  R.  R. 
leading  into  the  stone  quarry  of  Mrs.  Kate  Rothamal. 
The  inscription  being  very  faint. 

5  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  ;4  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  station  of  Ontelaunee  on  the  P.  R.  R.  and 
about  175  feet  north  of  the  residence  of  James  W.  Kurtz. 
The  letter  "R"  is  the  only  portion  of  the  inscription  that 
is  visible. 

6  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  800  feet 
north  of  a  school  house  which  is  located  about  800  feet 
northwest  of  the  station  of  Ontelaunee.  on  the  P.  R.  R. 
The  inscription  on  this  stone  is  not  visible,  but  judging 
from  its  shape  and  the  quality  of  the  stone,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  this  is  the  original  mile-stone. 

7  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  700  feet 
north  of  the  residence  of  C.  J.  Kramer  and  about  120  feet 
south  of  a  school  house. 

TOLL-GATE  HOUSE  NO.  2 

This  toll-gate  house  is  supposed  to  have  stood  about 
1,200  feet  south  of  the  8th  miie-stone  and  near  the  pres- 
ent ruins  of  an  old  lime  kiln.  The  two  last  toll-gate 
keepers  that  can  be  remembered  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Richen- 
bach,  of  Blandon,  Pa.,  were  James  Huye  and  Daniel 
Stoudt.    They  collected  tolls  about  the  year  1878. 

8  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  300  feet 
north  of  the  residence  of  John  Kritinger. 

9  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  i,6oo  feet 
north  of  the  Leesport  Furnace.  The  inscription  on  this 
stone  is  not  visible. 

10  to  R. — This  mile-stone    is    standing   about    2,000 
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feet  north  of  a  point  where  the  P.  R.  R.  crosses  the  Cen- 
tre Turnpike  Rosd  south  of  Mohrsville.  The  P.  R.  R. 
lays  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  and  River 
on  the  west  side  of  the  turnpike. 

11  to  R. — I  have  been  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel  at  Shoemakersville,  that  this 
mile-stone  stands  about  25  feet  north  of  said  hotel,  but 
since  the  bridge  across  Plum  Creek  had  been  erected  it 
had  been  covered  up  with  dirt. 

12  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  1  mile  north 
of  Shoemakersville. 

13  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  2  miles  north 
of  Shoemakersville  and  several  hundred  feet  north  of  the 
residence  of  Edwin  L.  Kershner. 

14  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  3  miles  north 
of  Shoemakersville,  also  no  feet  north  of  a  "Finger 
Board"  reading,  "To  Windsor  Castle  2;<<  miles."  A  barn 
on  the  Althouse  property  is  about  the  same  distance 
south  of  this  mile-stone  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

15  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  Borough  of  Hamburg  and  about  70  feet 
north  of  the  residence  of  Albert  Balthaser. 

16  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  located  in  the  Borough 
of  Hamburg.  It  is  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth 
Street  and  100  feet  south  of  Grant  Street. 

17  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  x/i  mile  north- 
west of  the  Borough  of  Hamburg  and  65  feet  south  of  a 
stone  quarry  owned  by  the  said  borough.  The  Schuylkill 
Canal  and  River  are  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  turn- 
pike. 

TOLL-GATE  HOUSE  NO.  3 

This  toll-gate  house  is  located  about  1,000  feet  south- 
east of  the  18th  mile-stone  or  about  2^2  miles  southeast 
of  Port  Clinton.  It  is  still  occupied  by  a  tenant.  The 
latest  toll-gate  keeper  was  Mr.  Thompson. 

18  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  still  standing  and  is 
located  about  600  feet  north  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Heckmau.  This  mile-stone  is  about  2  miles  south  of 
Port  Clinton.  The  Schuylkill  River  being  to  the  west 
of  the  same. 
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1 9  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  still  standing  and  is  lo- 
cated about  320  feet  south  of  the  south  end  of  the  P.  &  R. 
R.  R.  bridge  which  crosses  the  Schuylkill  River  from  the 
cast  to  the  west  bank  of  same.  This  mile-stone  is  about 
1  mile  south  of  Port  Clinton. 

20  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  in  the  north 
end  of  Port  Clinton  and  opposite  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Hummel.  About  900  feet  south  of  this  stone  stands  the 
building  which  was  formally  known  as  the  old  Bull's 
Head  Inn.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sol  Kauftman  as 
a  residence.  The  Rattling  Run  Creek  runs  on  the  north 
side  of  this  building  and  crosses  the  pike  in  front  of 
same.    It  sets  back  from  the  pike  about  100  feet. 

21  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  not  standing.  It  had 
been  broken  off  and  moved  from  place  to  place  and  all 
traces  of  it  have  been  lost.  Its  original  position  was 
about  300  feet  south  of  an  old  dam  in  the  Schuylkill 
River.  The  eastern  end  of  this  dam  has  been  washed 
away. 

(Note)  : — The  Centre  Turnpike  Road  remains  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River  until  a  point  lj£ 
miles  northwest  of  Port  Clinton  is  reached,  where  it 
crosses  the  Little  Schuylkill  River  by  an  iron  bridge. 

22  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  2  miles 
northwest  of  Port  Clinton  and  about  135  feet  north  of 
"Finger  Board"  reading,  "To  Tamaqua,  18  miles." 

23  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  one  mile 
southwest  of  Pinedale  and  about  500  feet  from  "Finger 
Board"  reading,  "To  Drehersville,  3J/  miles,  To  Auburn. 
3  Miles;  To  Port  Clinton,  3  miles;  To  Pinedale,  1  mile." 
This  stone  is  on  the  property  of  Frank  Mover  and  stands 
about  one  foot  inside  the  fence  in  a  water  course  leading 
from  the  road  to  the  field.  There  is  danger  of  this  stone 
being  covered  up  with  dirt. 

24  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  on  the  south 
side  of  Pinedale,  the  same  being  about  400  feet  south  of 
the  Pinedale  Hotel.  About  130  feet  north  of  this  mile- 
stone stands  a  one-story  old  log  building  which  was  for- 
merly a  school  house.  It  also  being  used  as  a  blacksmith 
shop  until  a  few  years  ago.    The  only  known  surviving 
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teacher  of  this  school  house  is  Mrs.  Reichert,  of  Potts- 
ville,  Penna.  Other  teachers  were,  Fred.  Laudabrum, 
George  and  Thomas  Kinzel.  This  information  was  re- 
ceived from  Frank  Ketner  residing  at  the  Pinedale  Hotel, 
and  who  attended  school  at  this  place  and  under  these 
teachers.  A  correct  picture  of  this  school  may  be  found 
on  page  183,  Volume  2,  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Histor- 
ical Society.  About  800  feet  north  of  this  mile-stone 
stands  a  2J/2  story  stone  building  which  was  formerly 
the  old  Pinedale  Hotel.  I  have  been  informed  that  at 
this  hotel  the  horses  of  the  stage  coaches  were  changed. 
This  building  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Stomp  and  family. 

25  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  one  mile 
northwest  of  Pinedale.  It  is  also  210  feet  northwest  of 
the  residence  of  Walter  B.  Kauftman.  Several  hundred 
feet  northwest  of  this  mile-stone  stands  the  "Red  Zion 
Church,"  which  was  erected  in  1874.  A  correct  picture 
of  this  church  may  be  found  on  page  185,  Volume  2,  oi 
the  Schuylkill  County  Historical  Society. 

26  to  R. — This  mile-stone  stands  about  1  mile  south- 
east of  Orwigsburg  and  about  Soo  feet  northwest  of  the 
lane  leading  to  the  barn  on  the  Faust  property.  This 
mile-stone  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  and  is  laying 
against  the  bank  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road.  This 
stone  should  be  repaired  and  put  in  its  proper  place. 

27  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  not  standing.  Its  or- 
iginal location  having  been  on  the  present  property  line 
of  R.  Rude  and  J.  Degler,  facing  Market  Street,  Orwigs- 
burg, Pa.  It  stood  75  feet  east  of  the  east  house  line  of 
Washington  Street.  This  mile-stone  had  been  laying 
under  the  front  porch  of  R.  Rude,  but  was  removed 
some  time  ago.  It  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Mr.  Brown,  of  Orwigsburg,  and  used  by  him 
as  a  doorstep.  Orwigsburg  was  formerly  the  county  seat 
of  Schuylkill  County,  but  after  the  year  1847  ^  was 
moved  to  Pottsville  on  account  of  the  latter  place  being 
more  centrally  located. 

28  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  y'2  mile 
northwest  of  Orwigsburg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road, 
and  about  100  feet  south  of  a  2}  j  story  frame  building. 
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The  trolley  line  running  from  Orwigsburg  to  Pottsville 
crosses  to  the  south  side  of  the  road  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  mile-stone. 

TOLL-GATE  NO.  4 

I  have  failed  to  locate  this  toll-gate.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  located  about  1  mile  west  of  Orwigsburg. 
and  when  this  town  ceased  to  be  the  county  seat  it  was 
probably  abandoned. 

29  to  R. — This  mile-stone  could  not  be  found  but 
from  the  information  which  I  received,  in  regard  to  the 
same,  shows  that  this  stone  was  standing  about  15  feet 
southeast  of  the  mill-race  leading  to  the  mill  of  Mr. 
Bohrman.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  find  and  replace 
this  stone. 

30  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  250  feet 
west  of  the  hotel  of  F.  Bossier. 

31  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  500  feet 
west  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  Schuylkill  County  poor 
house. 

2,2  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  1  mile 
northwest  of  the  Borough  of  Schuylkill  Haven.  The  P. 
R.  R.  and  the  Pottsville  trolley  line  are  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road. 

33  &  34  to  R. — These  two  mile-stones  could  not  be 
found.  This  country  having  been  cut  up  by  the  canal 
and  two  railroads  causes  me  to  believe  that  these  stones 
have  been  removed  and  never  replaced.  Judging  from 
the  improvements  made  in  this  locality  the  road  may 
have  been  moved  in  either  direction. 

TOLL-GATE  NO.  5 

This  gate  was  located  about  on  the  location  of  the 
car  repair  shops  in  the  Penna.  R.  R.  yards  below  Mt. 
Carbon,  the  road  running  at  that  elevation  with  small 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  road,  until  the  Penna.  Schuyl- 
kill Valley  R.  R.  bought  up  these  properties  for  their 
right  of  way,  about  the  year  1884.  The  company  then 
shifted  the  wagon  road  westward  and  to  a  lower  level  to 
give  them  yard  room.    About  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
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company  again  shifted  the  wagon  road  westward  to  give 
them  additional  room.     The  toll-gate  was  moved  before 

its   abandonment  in   the  year  to  the  corner  store, 

just  east  of  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill. 

35  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  on  the  west 
side  of  Centre  Street,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  about  140  feet 
north  of  the  north  house  line  of  Washington  Street.  It 
being  opposite  the  residence  No.  356  Centre  Street,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Henry  Clay 
monument.  This  mile-stone  originally  stood  directly 
opposite  its  present  location,  but  at  the  instance  of  Hon. 
D.  C.  Henning,  President  of  the  Schuylkill  County  His- 
torical Society  it  was  placed  in  its  present  position  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  preserve  its  disturbance  by  building  op- 
erations on  that  side  of  the  street. 

36  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  no  longer  standing.  It 
was  located  on  the  northerly  side  of  Centre  Street,  Potts- 
ville, close  to  the  east  side  of  a  small  house  just  south  of 
the  entrance  to  No.  3  Catholic  cemetery.  The  house  is 
no  longer  standing,  but  some  remains  of  the  foundation 
still  mark  its  location. 

37  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  1  mile 
northwest  of  Pottsville.  Judging  from  appearances,  this 
stone  has  been  used  as  a  target  by  gunners.  Such  row- 
dies should  be  punished  by  a  fearless  Judge. 

38  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  275  feet 
northwest  of  the  "Flowery  Fields  Cemetery." 

39  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  not  standing.  Its  loca- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  old  Reber's 
Hotel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  village  of  New  Castle.  This 
hotel  was  a  favorite  stopping  place,  over  night,  for  far- 
mers attending  the  market  at  Pottsville.  The  road  at 
this  point  turns  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  run- 
ning west  until  the  foot  of  the  Broad  Mountain  is  reached. 

TOLL-GATE  NO.  6 

This  toll-gate  was  located  in  the  north  end  of  New- 
Castle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Broad  Mountain.  Through  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Barret,  of  Pottsville,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  information  as  to  toll-gate  keepers.    They  were 
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named  as  follows:  Mr.  Osman,  of  Northumberland,  for 
a  period  of  five  months,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Goss- 
ler,  of  the  same  place,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Osman 
again.  In  1856  Rums  Barret,  of  Northumberland,  took 
charge  of  the  toll-gate  and  was  there  for  6  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Locks  and  was  followed  by  Robert 
Smith,  who  was  the  last  toll-gate  keeper.  This  gate,  like 
most  other  gates  mentioned,  was  so  located  as  to  catch 
all  the  travel  in  this  region. 

(Note)  : — The  course  of  the  Centre  Turnpike  road 
now  changes  to  about  northwest.  Starting  at  toll-gate 
No.  6,  the  road  continues  up  the  south  side  of  the  Broad 
Mountain.  At  the  present  date  it  is  impassable  for  teams 
owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  road  several  hundred  feet 
northwest  of  the  said  toll-gate  house.  The  road  having 
dropped  several  feet  below  the  natural  surface  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  400  feet.  The  road  is  roped  off  at  both 
ends  of  the  depression.  Judging  from  appearances,  this 
road  has  not  been  used  for  years  and  would  not  afford 
very  comfortable  traveling  until  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Borough  of  Ashland. 

In  a  small  valley,  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
will  be  found  the  '*Big  Spring"  near  which  remains  the 
old  foundations  of  a  tavern  that  was  burned  down  some 
years  ago. 

At  this  spring  we  must  stop  a  short  while  to  notice 
the  first  settler  of  this  locality,  the  noted  Nicho  Allen,  of 
whom  much  has  been  spoken  but  whose  full  history  is 
so  little  known,  and  who  has  often  been  regarded  as 
only  a  myth.  His  residence  was  known  as  the  "Black 
Cabin"  and  served  as  a  tavern  for  a  year  or  so  after  the 
turnpike  was  opened.  He  was  noted  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  coal  in  Schuylkill  County  and  one  of  the  first 
persons  who  tried  to  introduce  it  to  the  public  as  a  fuel. 

The  following  quotation  from  P.  D.  Luther,  Esq., 
fully  explains  this : 

"The  first  observation  of  anthracite  coal  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  of  which  we  have  particular  record,  was 
awarded  to  Nicho  Allen,  a  lumberman  who  lived  on  the 
Broad  Mountain.     Alien  led  a  vagrant  kind  oi  life,  and 
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in  one  of  his  expeditions,  in  the  year  1790,  he  camped  out 
over  night  and  built  a  fire  among  some  rocks  under  shel- 
ter of  the  trees.  During  the  night  he  felt  an  unusual 
degree  of  heat  upon  his  extremities,  and  waking  up  he 
observed  amid  the  rocks  a  mass  of  glowing  fire,  he  hav- 
ing accidentally  ignited  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  of  coal. 
This  was  his  first  experience  of  stone  coal.  He  never 
profited  by  his  discovery,  and  after  having  for  a  consid- 
erable time  advocated  the  value  of  anthracite,  and  of  his 
important  service  to  the  region  in  discovering  it,  without 
receiving  substantial  reward,  he  left  the  region  in  dis- 
gust, for  his  native  State  in  New  England." 

He  was  later  drowned  in  Lake  Champlain. 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45  to  R. — These  mile-stones  are  not 
standing,  and  the  turnpike  between  them  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned.  The  travel  between  New  Castle  and 
Ashland  is  by  the  route  of  St.  Clair  and  Frackville. 

46  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  not  standing.  It  was 
located  about  300  feet  southeast  of  the  residence  of  E.  G. 
Fisher  or  about  1  mile  southeast  of  the  entrance  to 
Fountain  Springs  Hospital.  It  is  claimed,  by  a  resident 
of  Fountain  Springs,  that  he  saw  this  mile-stone  lying 
along  side  of  Fisher's  barn  during  the  laying  of  a  pipe 
line  to  said  hospital. 

47  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  150  feet 
southeast  of  the  entrance  to  the  Fountain  Springs  Hos- 
pital. It  stands  in  front  of  the  residence  of  J.  Kauffman 
and  is  firmly  embedded  in  front  and  between  the  roots  of 
an  old  oak  tree. 

48  to  R.. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  85  feet 
south  of  the  property  No.  307  Third  Street,  Ashland,  Pa. 

49  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  not  standing.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  located  about  250  feet  north  of  the 
highway  bridge  which  crosses  the  P.  &  R.  R.  R.  on  north 
19th  Street,  Ashland,  Pa. 

TOLL-GATE  NO.  7 

This  toll-gate  was  located  about  l/2  mile  west  of 
Ashland  and  was  a  lonely  spot  before  the  improvements 
had  commenced  in  the  Mahanoy  Coal  Region.    The  gate 
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was  located  there  to  secure  the  travel  that  might  have 
gone  over  the  Great  Road  to  Barryville  and  thus  reach 
Pottsvillc  by  the  way  of  Minersville.  The  last  keeper 
of  this  gate  was  Mr.  Steeley,  who  is  now  deceased. 

50,  51,  52  to  R. — These  mile-stones  could  not  be 
found.  The  52nd  mile-stone  is  supposed  to  have  been 
located  at  the  southeast  end  of  Mt.  Carmel.  The  territory 
between  the  49th  and  the  52nd  mile-stones  is  located  on 
the  Locust  Mountain. 

(Note)  : — The  original  route  of  the  Centre  Turnpike 
Road  through  the  Borough  of  Alt.  Carmel  was,  by  enter- 
ing at  6th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  and  running  diagonally  in  a 
northwestward  direction  to  about  Maple  Street  and  Alt. 
Carmel  Avenue.  But  owing  to  the  new  layout  of  the  said 
borough,  the  course  of  this  road  has  been  changed. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  located  at  3rd 
and  Oak  Sts.,  Mt.  Carmel,  is  where  the  turnpike  cut 
through  in  this  section  of  the  town.  On  the  east  side  of 
an  alley,  located  in  the  rear  of  said  hotel,  stood  the  old 
Richard  Yarnell  tavern,  a  two  story  log  building.  A  2V2 
story  frame  building  occupied  a  portion  of  this  space  up 
to  several  years  ago,  but  has  been  removed  and  a  two 
story  concrete  block  building  taken  its  place.  These 
buildings  were  facing  3rd  Street. 

There  is  only  a  small  section  of  the  original  turnpike 
in  use  in  this  borough.  It  runs  at  right  angles  to  Vine 
Street  where  said  Vine  Street  crosses  the  Shamokin 
Creek,  making  a  curve  past  the  Valley  House  Hotel  and 
continuing  past  the  east  side  of  the  P.  R.  R.  and  L.  V. 
R.  R.  station.  This  road  then  continues  in  a  northwest- 
ward direction  over  the  Red  Ridge  and  up  the  south 
side  of  the  Big  Mountain  until  Natalie  is  reached,  which 
is  located  on  top  of  the  Big  Mountain.  I  have  been  in- 
fo: med  that  the  turnpike  road,  from  a  point  1,000  feet 
northwest  of  the  said  railroad  station  to  within  a  mile 
of  Natalie  is  condemned  owing  to  it  being  undermined. 
Yet  teams  travel  over  the  greater  part  oi  this  road. 

In  leaving  the  village  of  Natalie  the  road  continues 
clown  the  north  side  of  the  Big  Mountain  into  the  village 
of  Bear  Gap. 
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53»  54>  55>  5°\  57  to  R. — These  mile-stones  could  not 
be  found. 

(Note)  : — Near  the  58th  mile-stone  stands  an  old 
stone  tavern  erected  by  John  Adam  Gilger,  to  which 
fuller  description  will  be  given  under  the  heading  of 
"Old  Tavern  Stands." 

58  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  not  standing.  Its  orig- 
inal location  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  300  feet 
northwest  of  the  Bear  Gap  pumping  station.  A  resident 
of  Bear  Gap  thinks  this  stone  has  been  covered  up  with 
dirt,  it  being  but  a  short  distance  southeast  from  that 
place. 

TOLL-GATE  NO.  8 

This  toll-gate  was  located  at  Bear  Gap,  another  fav- 
orable location  to  secure  all  the  trade  going  south,  being 
in  the  gap  of  the  Little  Mountain,  where  all  the  space 
was  occupied  by  the  above  road  and  the  Roaring  Creek, 
so  no  team  could  escape  passing  through  it. 

For  many  years,  John  Frank,  a  noted  Whig  politi- 
cian, held  command  at  this  point.  He  was  very  active 
in  his  duty  as  collector  and  like  good  old  St.  Peter  at  the 
Golden  Gate,  none  could  escape  his  vigilance.  But  be- 
side the  gate  duties,  he  lost  no  opportunity,  during  the 
days  of  1840  and  1844,  of  preaching  to  his  locofoco  breth- 
ren, the  sound  doctrine  of  the  protective  tariff  and  a 
United  States  Bank.  The  Whig  contingent,  in  Sha- 
mokin  at  that  time,  was  in  a  hopeless  minority,  consist- 
ing of  12  persons,  who  were  called  the  12  Apostles. 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  Porter,  who,  like 
Zacheus  of  old,  was  of  very  small  stature,  but  very  effi- 
cient in  his  duties.  He  remained  there  until  the  turnpike 
ceased  to  be  an  incorporation. 

Several  hundred  feet  north  of  this  toll-gate 
stands  a  2l/2  story  stone  building  which  was  the  famous 
tavern  and  stage  office  of  Jacob  Leisering  until  the 
abandonment  of  the  turnpike. 

59  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  800  feet 
west  of  a  point  where  the  old  Danville  turnpike  con- 
nected with  the  Centre  Turnpike  Road. 
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60  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing-  about  no  feet 
east  of  the  residence  oi  H.  Klinger. 

61  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  800  feet 
west  of  the  residence  of  VV.  E.  Fisher. 

62  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  100  feet 
east  of  the  residence  of  J.  R.  Repley. 

63  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  70  feet 
east  of  the  covered  bridge  which  crosses  the  Shamokin 
Creek.  About  600  feet  east  of  this  stone  stands  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Fulling  and  Carding  Mill  of  D.  Martz. 

When  the  west  side  of  the  Shamokin  Creek  is  reach- 
ed, this  roadbed  is  occupied  by  the  State  road  for  sev- 
eral hundred  feet. 

(Note)  : — About  half  way  between  the  63rd  and  the 
64th  mile-stones  stood  the  old  Paxinos  Hotel,  a  2j/£ 
story  frame  building.  This  building  has  been  moved  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  and  used  at  present  as  a 
double  dwelling.  A  three  stcry  brick  hotel  now  stands 
on  this  site,  the  same  being  at  the  junction  of  two  roads, 
namely:  the  old  ''Stage  Road  to  Sunbury"  and  the  old 
road  leading  to  Elysburg  and  connecting  with  the  Dan- 
ville Turnpike. 

64  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  located  about  no  feet 
east  of  the  property  and  residence  of  Lulu  Miller,  of 
SnufTtown.  The  said  Miller  residence  is  supposed  to  be 
standing  on  the  same  spot  that  the  old  SnufTtown  Hotel 
at  one  time  occupied. 

65  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  located  on  the  property 
of  Harry  Snyder.  The  same  being  at  the  junction  of  two 
roads. 

66  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  two  miles 
west  of  SnufTtown. 

67  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  800  feet 
west  of  the  Temple  School  House.  About  250  feet  west 
of  this  stone  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  stands 
a  2l/>  story  stone  building  used  as  a  residence.  This  was 
formerly  the  old  Weaver  Hotel.  It  is  standing  on  the 
property  of  B.  F.  Chris:  and  is  about  1  mile  east  of  Sto- 
nington. 
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68  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  standing-  at  the  west  end 
of  Stonington  and  on  the  property  of  Henry  Oherdorf. 
Near  the  Snydertown  Road,  which  branches  off  from  the 
turnpike,  stands  a  2  story  frame  building  known  as  the 
Baptist  Church.    Services  are  still  held  there. 

69  to  R.— This  mile-stone  is  standing  about  600  feet 
west  of  the  residence  of  J.  W.  Banner. 

70  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  located  on  the  Allen 
Clark  property.  An  old  church  stood  in  the  rear  of  this 
mile-stone,  but  had  been  torn  down  about  the  year  1904. 
About  25  feet  east  of  the  same  stands  an  old  cemetery 
with  but  a  few  headstones. 

71  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  located  on  the  property 
of  James  Blake.  A  portion  of  the  top  of  this  stone  is 
broken  off  but  does  not  harm  the  inscription. 

J2  to  R. — This  mile-stone  is  located  on  the  Hiram 
Haas  property. 

73  to  R. — This  mile-stone  has  been  broken  off  and 
could  not  be  found.  I  have  been  infromed  by  a  gentle- 
man living  nearby,  that  he  has  seen  the  stump  of  this 
stone  several  times,  but  has  not  seen  it  lately.  The  road 
at  this  point  has  been  changed  for  a  distance  of  about  150 
feet.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  turnpike  joins  the  State 
road  leading  from  Shamokin  to  Sunbury.  The  same 
being  about  1  mile  east  of  Sunbury. 

74  to  R. — This  mile-stone  could  not  be  found.  From 
information  which  I  received  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  said 
that  this  stone  had  been  broken  off  near  the  ground, 
some  years  ago,  by  an  ice  flood. 

TOLL-GATE    HOUSE   NO.  9 

This  toll-gate  house  is  located  but  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  74th  mile-stone  and  at  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  Sunbury,  at  a  favorable  location  to  secure  all  the 
travel  going  to  or  from   said   place. 

The  last  toll-gate  keeper  was  Henry  Haupt,  of  Sun- 
bury, now  deceased,  who  had  succeeded  D.  F.  Rohrbach 
for  this  position.  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Rohrbach,  his  widow, 
was  a  descendant  of  William  McClay,  who  with  Robert 
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Morris,  were  the  two  first  United  States  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Rohrbach  died  at  Selins  Grove  during  the  year 
1912  at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 

The  toll  house  is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling — with 
no  evidence  of  its  former  use. 

75  to  R. — This  mile-stone  at  the  western  terminal  of 
the  Centre  Turnpike  Road,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Square  at  2nd  and  Market  Streets, 
Sunbury,  Pa. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  early  days  of  this  turnpike 
such  a  stone  was  erected,  but  by  order  of  the  town  au- 
thorities, for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  was  removed. 

We  have  now  finished  the  job  searching  for  mile- 
stones and  toll-gates  and  think  that  the  report  submitted 
is  as  near  correct  as  can  be  made  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  MILE  STONES. 

Note:— Mile  Stone  No.  1,  Located  in  Reading;  Mile  Stone 
No.  75,  Located  in  Sunbury. 
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Concluding  Remarks  in  the  Story  of  the 
Centre  Turnpike  Road. 


By  Dr.  J.  J.  John.    Read  Before  the  Society. 


It  matters  not  if  your  story  is  new  or  old, 

Everyr  thing  depends  on  the  way  it  is  told ; 

Use  only  English  words  for  what  you  have  to  tell, 

Then  as  a  good  story  teller  you  will  excell. 

And  be  it  a  story  in  either  prose  or  verse, 

Be  careful  that  all  your  words  are  quite  plain  and  terse. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  adept  in  story  telling,  but 
it  will  be  my  aim  to  conform  to  the  above  instructions 
as  closely  as  the  circumstances  will  admit.  Not  being 
gifted  with  the  simplicity  of  style  so  prominent  and  pop- 
ular in  the  writings  of  those  remarkable  authors,  John 
Bunyan  and  Daniel  De  Foe,  I  will  endeavor  in  a  feeble 
manner  to  follow  in  their  wake. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  the  question,  what  first 
led  you  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  location  'of  early 
roads  and  old  turnpikes?  As  an  answer,  I  will  relate  an 
event  of  my  boyhood  days  in  my  first  trip  abroad  when 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  them.  I  will  here  give 
a  brief  account  of  this  trip  as  an  answer  to  the  above 
question. 

MY  FIRST  TRIP  ABROAD 

I  was  born  in  1829  at  the  Indian  named  town  of 
Catawissa — the  name  signifying  "pure  water."  It  was 
originally  a  Quaker  settlement,  established  in  1772.  The 
noble  Susquehanna  formed  its  western  boundary  and 
mountains  and  hills  formed  the  balance  of  its  enclosure. 

Residing  in  this  closely  bounded  location,  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  outside  was  very  limited,  but  a  hand- 
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board  at  a  crossing-  of  two  streets  signified  that  Potts- 
ville  was  some  28  miles  southward  of  Catawissa,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  several  stores  of  the  town  was  brought  from 
here  during  the  Spring  and  Autumn  by  Ritter's  four 
horse  Conestoga  team.  These  seasons  for  new  goods 
were  regarded  as  times  of  great  importance.  How  we 
admired  the  coming  of  this  big  wagon,  heavily  loaded 
with  store  supplies. 

During  the  Autumn  of  1S37  my  mother  was  re- 
quested to  come  to  Bucks  County  to  receipt  for  her  por- 
tion of  some  real  estate.  She  hired  a  horse  and  carriage 
with  an  uncle  of  mine  as  driver,  and  we  then  started 
out  on  our  trip,  one  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  part 
of  November. 

"The  air  was  mild,  the  roads  embrowned  and  dry, 
Soft,  meek  eyed  Indian  summer  ruled  the  sky." 
We  started  on  a  common  dirt  road  of  16  miles, 
which  brought  us  to  Xescopeck,  located  on  the  Bethle- 
hem Turnpike.  Here  we  saw  the  falls  in  the  river  at 
this  point,  where  the  steamboat  Susquehanna,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  over  with  a  high  steam  pressure,  ex- 
ploded, killing  some  two  or  more  persons  and  hurting 
a  number  of  the  passengers.  After  dinner  here  we  got 
on  the  Bethlehem  pike  on  which  we  continued  until  this 
Moravian  town  was  reached.  The  pike  was  in  good  con- 
dition and  we  proceeded  on  our  way  very  nicely. 

Pretty  soon  I  noticed  a  nice  marble  stone  standing 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  road,  with  a  few  words  inscribed 
on  it,  and  seme  time  later  I  saw  another  of  these  nice 
marble  stones.  I  concluded  these  were  tombstones  for 
some  departed  persons,  and  I  asked  my  uncle  why  these 
persons  were  buried  here  and  was  laughingly  told 
by  him  that  they  were  mile-stones  giving  the  distance 
from  Bethlehem.  This  was  lesson  Xo.  1  for  me.  Pretty 
soon  after  the  second  stone  was  passed,  a  large  gate 
swung  across  the  pike,  stopping  our  progress.  I  thought 
this  obstruction  outrageous  since  we  were  not  allowed 
to  proceed  until  the  gate  keeper  was  paid  some  money. 
My  uncle  was  much  amused  at  my  indignation,  and  told 
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me  that  the  road  was  owned  by  a  great  corporation  who 
had  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  its  construction. 
This  was  lesson  No.  2  that  the  Catawissa  boy  learned 
this  afternoon.  This  day  we  reached  a  small  village  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  called  Beaver  Meadow.  This 
seems  a  very  unusual  location  for  a  meadow,  but  such 
was  the  case.  A  little  over  a  mile  from  the  pike  there 
was  the  famous  Beaver  Meadow  coal  mine  or  rather 
quarry,  where  the  coal  was  famous  as  the  purest  an- 
thracite coal  known,  being  entirely  free  of  sulphur  and 
hence  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  blacksmiths  on  this 
account,  who  came  far  and  near  to  procure  it  for  shop 
use.  But  this  did  not  interest  me.  After  supper  I  vis- 
ited a  run  near  the  tavern,  supposing  I  would  see  a 
beaver  village  with  their  strangely  constructed  houses. 
But  alas,  I  was  much  disappointed  seeing  no  evidence 
of  these  strange  builders  of  houses.  I  queried  the  land- 
lord about  my  disappointment,  who  told  me  that  not  a 
single  beaver  had  been  seen  here  for  many  years,  but  in 
early  times  this  place  was  famous  for  the  number  of 
these  builders  of  houses  in  the  water,  but  they  had  been 
all  captured  by  the  hunters  of  the  region.  This  was  the 
third  joke  on  me  for  this  day.  We  were  now  in  Carbon 
County.  The  next  and  second  day  of  our  trip  we  started 
out  in  good  time  as  we  had  14  miles  to  go  to  reach 
Mauch  Chunk.  The  trip  was  now  to  increase  in  inter- 
est. After  traveling  12  miles  over  a  mountainous  region 
we  came  to  a  small  town  named  Lausanne,  two  miles 
above  Mauch  Chunk,  where  we  first  saw  the  far  famed 
Lehigh  River,  so  highly  praised  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 
But  the  Catawissa  boy  was  loyal  to  his  Susquehanna, 
-larger  in  volume  and  equally  grand  in  its  scenery. 

Proceeding  along  it  for  two  miles  we  reached 
far-famed  Mauch  Chunk,  where  we  took  dinner  and 
viewed  the  ground  and  wild  scenery  of  the  place.  It  was 
certainly  a  grand  and  wild  sight  of  nature  and  its  many 
coal  operations  were  truly  wonderful,  being  the  result 
of  men  of  great  ability,  backed  by  enormous  capital,  but 
had  Col.  Paxson  been  supported  by  capital  and  able 
business  men,  Catawissa  too  would   be   famous  for  its 
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business  operations  and  its  grandness  of  scenery.  The 
Indian  name  of  Mauch  Chunk  signified  "Bear  Mountain," 
while  the  Indian  name  of  Catawissa  was  "pure  water." 

But  time  with  us  was  an  important  consideration 
and  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  resume  our  journey 
on  the  Bethlehem  Pike,  passing  down  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Lehigh  River  through  narrow  denies  of  great 
mountain  ranges  that  filled  us  with  fear  and  wonder. 
The  scenery  here  has  been  said  to  be  a  truthful  resem- 
blance of  the  wild  scenery  of  Switzerland.  We  proceed- 
ed on  our  way  along  the  river  until  Weisport,  located  on 
the  Lehigh,  was  reached,  which  was  said  to  be  near  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Allen  of  Colonial  times.  Our  pike  here 
deflected  eastward  from  the  river  and  passed  through  a 
farming  country  for  a  few  miles,  when  it  crossed  over 
the  Blue  Mountain,  through  a  small  gap  and  came  into 
Northampton  County.  The  pike  here  pursued  a  south- 
ward course  and  passed  through  a  very  rich  farming 
country.  We  were  now  in  the  "Great  Valley",  noted  for 
its  fertile  soil  and  containing  some  of  the  finest  farming 
country  in  the  world.  We  made  slow  progress  in  cross- 
ing the  Blue  Mountain  and  when  we  reached  the  small 
town  of  Bath,  some  n  miles  south  of  the  Water  Gap,  it 
was  late  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  we  started  on  our  journey,  pass- 
ing through  a  fine  farming  country  until  the  celebrated 
Moravian  town  of  Bethlehem  was  reached  early  in  the 
afternoon.  We  stopped  at  the  Sun  Inn,  a  public  house 
that  for  near  a  century  has  enjoyed  great  reputation  for 
the  excellent  meals  it  furnished.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  that  effect,  for  the  supper  I  ate  there  that  day  I  con- 
sidered the  best  meal  that  I  ever  ate.  Here  we  visited 
their  cemetery  and  some  of  their  early  buildings  and 
resumed  our  journey  to  Easton  where  we  put  up  for 
the  night.  Here  our  turnpike  experience  ended  for  the 
time  being,  and  here  the  Catawissa  boy  was  to  have  a 
new  experience.  He  here,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the 
Delaware  River,  the  stream  that  Washington  crossed  in 
1776,  to  capture  a  body  of  Hessian  soldiers  at  Trenton. 
Eastward   from    Easton,   across    this    river,   he    saw   the 
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State  of  New  Jersey  connected  by  a  noble  bridge.  He 
would  like  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  town  of  Phillips- 
burg  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
so.  He  had  to  be  satisfied  with  seeing  another  state 
without  treading  upon  its  sandy  soil.  The  river  did 
not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  nor  did  it  compare  to 
his  Suequehanna  in  size  or  beauty  of  scenery.  He  had 
to  concede  that  Easton  was  a  more  prosperous  place, 
but  that  was  the  only  concession  he  would  make.  He 
was  still  loyal  to  his  native  town.  One  of  the  particu- 
lar improvements  that  called  his  attention  was  the  iron 
wire  bridge  across  the  Lehigh  River  near  its  mouth,  said 
to  be  the  first  bridge  of  its  kind  built  in  America. 

The  next  morning  we  started  out  and  entered  Bucks 
County  at  its  northern  boundary  and  traveled  through  a 
beautiful  section  of  farming  land.  I  cannot  recall 
where  we  stopped  for  dinner,*  but  late  that  evening  we 
entered  Newtown,  which  is  really  misnamed  as  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  our  State.  Here  we  spent  a 
couple  days  very  pleasantly  among  relatives  when  we 
started  for  Phila.,  some  20  miles  distant  and  reached  it 
early  in  the  afternoon.  We  came  in  on  Second  Street, 
and  put  up  at  Black  Bear  Inn,  a  public  house  much 
patronized  by  the  Chester  County  people.  While  in  the 
city  we  visited  Peel's  Museum,  then  held  in  high  es- 
timation, where  we  saw  many  curious  things  that  great- 
ly pleased  us.  Here  my  mother  bought  a  large  book 
on  Natural  History  for  me,  which  I  greatly  appreciated 
and  which  still  holds  a  prominent  place  in  my  library. 

We  visited  Fairmount  water  works  and  saw  im- 
mense columns  of  Schuylkill  water  pumped  up  to  large 
reservoirs  to  supply  the  people  of  Phila.  with  drinking 
water.  This  was  an  interesting  sight.  We  also  visited 
the  wharf  on  the  Delaware  and  saw  many  ships  at 
anchor  and  some  arriving  or  departing.  This  was  an 
interesting  sight  to  me  and  I  had  to  be  coaxed  to  return 
to  our  hotel.  The  Catawissa  boy  was  now  convinced 
that  this  city  was  greater  than  Catawissa,  and  the  Dela- 
ware was  ahead  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  he  kept  this 
convincement  to  himself.     We  next  started  for  Coates- 
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ville  in  Chester  County,  where  my  uncle  had  a  son  re- 
siding, whom  we  intended  to  visit.     Here  again  we  trav- 
eled on  a  turnpike,  known  as  the  Phila.  and  Lancaster 
Turnpike,  the  first  road  of  this  kind  chartered  and  built 
in  America.     This  was  indeed  an  ideal  highway  which 
passed  through  a  highly  cultivated  country  with  many 
beautiful  homes  and  many  nice  hotels  along  the  route. 
Here  we  saw  stages  bound  for  Lancaster  and  Pittsburg 
and   many   Conestoga   wagons   drawn   by   four   and   six 
powerful  horses.     At  this  time  railroad  compeiition  had 
not   reduced    the    force    of   the    Conestoga    teams.      We 
reached  Ccatesville  in  the  evening.     While  here  another 
new  wonder  greeted  my  sight.     This  was  a  passenger 
train  drawn  by  a  locomotive  crossing  over  a  high  bridge 
exceeding  ioo  feet  in  height.      This    was    a    wonderful 
sight  to  me,  and  a  freight  train  following  soon  after  in- 
creased  my   surprise.     I   wondered   what   other   strange 
things  I  should  see  while  here.    After  a  visit  of  two  days 
at  Coatesville  we  started  on  our  return  journey,  taking 
a  road  in  West  Cain  Township,  where  we  came  to  an 
ancient  stone  meeting  house,  known  as  "Cain  Meeting 
House"  of  the  Quakers,  which,  strange  to  say,  some  years 
later  I  attended  a  meeting  there  on  First   Day.     From 
there  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  until  we  reached  the 
small    village    of  Morgantowri,  where  we    reached    the 
Reading  and  Lancaster  Turnpike,  which  road  we  took 
and    followed     until    Reading   was     reached,   where   we 
stayed  over  night  at  the  '"Farmers  Hotel"  on  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Washington   Sts..   kept  by   Samuel   Beard. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  a  large  party  of  young  folks 
assembled  here  and  occupied  the  choice  rooms  for  music 
and  dancing.     Two  fiddlers  on  elevated  seats  furnished 
the  music  for  the  dancers.    This  was  a  novel  sight  that  I 
very  much  enjoyed,  but  unfortunately  it  was  disapproved 
of  by  my  mother  and  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  her  room. 
In  after  years  when  I  stopped  there,  this  incident  came 
back  to  my  mind.     The  next  morning  we  renewed  our 
journey,  traveling  over  our  Centre  Turnpike  for  the  first 
time.     At  the  35th  milestone  we  reached   Pottsvillc,  the 
great  centre  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  trade,  and  stopped  at 
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the  Mortimer  House,  on  Centre  Street,  where  now 
stands  the  Miehle  Department  Store.  This  day  we 
had  made  good  progress  on  account  of  good  roads, 
covering  35  miles,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  fine  condi- 
tion of  this  great  highway.  This  town  exhibited  greater 
activity  than  any  town  we  had  heretofore  visited.  Its 
progress  was  most  wonderful.  Just  think,  a  place  in 
1824  that  contained  less  than  a  dozen  houses,  had  by 
183 1  increased  the  number  to  500,  which  in  1837  na<^ 
probably  increased  to  over  1,000  houses.  We  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  different  nationalities  seen 
here  and  the  various  languages  spoken,  as  the  rich  Irish 
brogue,  the  sweet  German  accent,  and  the  Welshman's 
unpronounceable  dialect.  We  saw  miners  in  their  work- 
ing garb  going  and  returning  from  work  and  loaded  cars 
of  coal  from  neighboring  mines  and  quarries  hauled  by 
horses  to  Port  Carbon  to  be  loaded  in  boats  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.,  to  be  shipped  to  Philadelphia 
'and  other  points.  But  it  is  useless  to  relate  all  there  was 
to  be  seen.  The  next  morning  we  regretfully  left  Potts- 
ville  to  cover  the  28  miles  of  road  that  would  get  us 
home.  Passing  by  a  small  town,  called  Newcastle,  we 
drove  up  to  the  top  of  Broad  Mountain  and  saw  where 
the  famous  Nicho  Allen  lived,  at  the  big  spring  called 
the  Black  Cabin.  Continuing  on  our  journey,  we  reached 
a  lonely  and  swampy  piece  of  ground  in  a  wild  woods 
that  in  after  years  became  the  town  of  Ashland.  An  old 
log  cabin  was  located  in  these  wilds  that  was  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Faust.  Leaving  the  pike  at  this  point  we  took  the 
public  road  and  climbed  a  long  uphill  road,  where,  at  a 
tavern  located  near  the  present  town  of  Centralia,  we 
took  dinner  and  then  started  on  the  home  stretch  and 
reached  Catawissa  before  nightfall,  glad  but  somewhat 
fatigued.  Our  neighbors  had  kindly  prepared  a  supper 
for  us  and  welcomed  us  home. 

Some  75  years  have  rolled  away  since  this  trip  was 
made,  but,  like  first  impressions  on  the  mind,  they  re- 
main green  in  my  memory. 
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TOWNS  ON  THIS  ROAD  IN  1908  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  ITS  COMPLETION 

Looking  back  through  the  long  period  of  105  years, 
we  will  reach  the  time  when  this  enterprise  was  success- 
fully opened  for  public  use  and  will  learn  some  interest- 
ing facts  worthy  of  our  attention.  In  the  first  place  we 
will  notice  that  the  Centre  Turnpike  was  the  longest 
road  chartered  and  completed  at  that  period  and  the  most 
expensive  one  to  construct  owing  to  the  large  mileage 
of  mountain  work  amounting  to  some  27  miles.  And 
just  think  how  practical  we  were  at  that  time.  No 
money  was  expended  for  a  grand  opening  of  this  great 
highway,  no  speeches  were  made  exploiting  this  great 
road,  and  no  money  foolishly  expended  with  free  trips 
over  its  75  miles.  I  never  learned  that  a  single  newspaper 
at  either  Reading  or  Sunbury  exploited  its  opening.  And 
besides  it  was  violently  opposed  by  some  ignorant  peo- 
ple, who  were  to  be  benefited  by  a  good  road  that  would 
enable  them  to  double  the  weight  of  their  loads  and 
shorten  the  time  in  reaching  the  Reading  market.  This 
opposition  to  toll  roads  prevailed  over  a  large  portion 
of  our  State  for  a  season,  but  good  sense  at  last  prevailed 
among  the  people  on  this  subject. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  turnpike  there 
was  no  Schuylkill  County,  and  all  turnpike  mileage  was 
in  Berks  and  Northumberland  Counties.  Schuylkill 
County  was  the  northern  part  of  Berks  County  until  the 
year  181 1,  some  three  years  after  our  turnpike  was 
opened,  but  it  was  organized  as  a  county,  taking  in  all 
the  territory  north  of  the  Blue  Mountain  with  its  county 
seat  located  at  the  then  small  village  of  Orwigsburg, 
located  on  this  turnpike. 

The  route  of  the  Centre  Turnpike  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  depending  upon  the  country  through 
which  it  passed,  as  follows:  First,  Second  and  Third 
Sections. 

First  Section — Located  between  Reading  and 
Schuylkill  Haven,  a  favorable  locality  for  road  con- 
struction. 
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Second  Section — Between  Schuylkill  Haven  and 
Bear  Gap,  was  the  mountain  section,  difficult  for  road 
building. 

Third  Section — Between  Bear  Gap  and  Sunbury, 
favorable  for  road  construction. 

MILEAGE  OF  THE  THREE  SECTIONS 

First  Section   31  miles 

Second  Section   2.7  miles 

Third  Section 17  miles 

Total    75  miles 

REMARKS  ON  THE  THREE  SECTIONS 

The  first  section  passing  through  a  limestone  region 
was  well  adapted  for  road  building  and  was  probably 
built  at  the  least  expense. 


The  second  section,  consisting  of  the  mountain 
region,  was  the  most  expensive  to  build ;  it  being  very 
sparsely  inhabitated  and  in  fact  was  located  in  a  howling 
wilderness  of  mountains  and  dismal  swamps — a  most 
unfavorable  condition  for  road  making. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  pike  was 
built  at  3500  dollars  per  mile.  Where  the  men  boarded 
while  on  this  section,  I  cannot  tell,  but  perhaps  that 
ubiquitous  individual,  Nicho  Allen,  of  the  Black  Cabin, 
and  a  few  others  of  his  ilk,  provided  for  them.  The 
question  at  this  time  would  naturally  arise  as  how  this 
turnpike,  on  these  mountains,  could  be  built  for  3500 
dollars  per  mile?  In  answer  we  state  that  during  this 
early  and  honest  period  of  our  country,  wages  were  small 
and  time  of  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  besides 
no  graft  was  paid  to  greedy  political  officials.. 

The  third  section  of  17  miles  from  Bear  Gap  to 
Sunbury  passed  through  a  section  of  farms,  occupied 
principally  by  "Pennsylvania  Dutch."  On  this  section, 
like  the  first,  there  was  no  difficulty  of  getting  labor  at 
50  cents  a  day. 
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REMARKS    ABOUT    THE    THREE    TOWNS    OX 
THE  TURNPIKE  IN  1S0S 

READING 

The  honor  belongs  to  this  town  of  having  first  sug- 
gested the  building  of  a  Centre  Turnpike,  which  move- 
ment was  strongly  supported  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Sunbury,  Northumberland  and  adjacent  country 
along  the  said  road. 

The  early  history  of  Reading  is  a  very  interesting 
one  and  we  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  to  briefly  sketch 
a  few  points  of  its  early  history  which  begins  away  back 
in  the  latter  part  of  1748. 

Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  sons  of  William 
Perm,  succeeding  their  father  as  proprietors  and  gover- 
nors of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  had  become  the 
private  owners  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  containing  2,194  acres,  which  they  laid 
out  in  town  lots,  naming  the  streets,  among  which  we 
will  mention  Penn,  Callowhill,  Thomas,  Margaret, 
Richard  and  Hamilton  Streets,  which  remained  in  force 
until  1833  and  were  all  renamed  then  with  the  exception 
of  Penn  St.,  which  was  wisely  retained  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  our  province. 

During  the  year  1748  Reading  had  but  one  house 
and  family,  but  in  the  succeeding  years  of  1749  and  1750, 
the  population  increased  considerably,  largely  composed 
of  Germans  from  Hamburg  and  Wurtembcrg,  of  Ger- 
many, but  the  administration  of  public  affairs  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers,  among  whom  were  Ben- 
jamin Lightfoot,  Thomas  Barger  and  others,  principally 
from  Chester  County. 

Lightfoot  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  was  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  Penn  government,  and  was 
assigned  by  them  to  many  important  duties.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line  of 
Berks  County  at  the  time  it  was  erected.  He  was  the 
first  sheriff  of  Berks  County,  which  office  he  filled  for 
three  years  with  great  ability. 
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In  1758  he  was  appointed  the  commissioner  to  make 
the  first  survey  for  a  road  to  Fort  Augusta,  which  duty- 
he  promptly  attended  to  in  March  of  1759. 

Among  others  he  had  selected  on  that  occasion  to 
assist  him  in  this  work,  were  three  Indians,  whose  ser- 
vices were  very  satisfactory. 

Thomas  Barger  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  a  man 
of  considerable  ability.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  school  teacher  in  Reading.  At  a  very  early  date  he 
came  to  Catawissa  and  I  think  was  the  first  school  teacher 
in  that  town.  In  his  old  age  he  presented  to  my  grand- 
father his  favorite  cane,  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 
Barger  must  have  been  a  very  tall  man,  as  this  cane  was 
3^4  ^et  in  length. 

The  first  meeting  house  and  school  house  in  Reading, 
both  constructed  of  logs,  was  erected  by  the  Quakers  as 
early  as  1750,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  Street,  which 
was  replaced  at  later  date  by  brick  structures. 

The  second  church  erected  was  by  the  German 
Reformed  in  1762  on  the  site  of  the  present  large  structure 
on  Washington  Street. 

The  third  church  was  erected  by  the  Lutheran  de- 
nomination in  1791  on  the  same  street.  All  services  in 
these  two  churches  were  in  the  German  language  until 
1824.  Reading  at  the  present  time  has  about  40  church 
structures. 

The  town  of  Reading  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1783,  and  as  a  city  in  1847. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  town  (1805)  it  was  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  upwards  of  25,000  wool  hats  in  a 
year,  by  Forty  Master  Hatters.  This  work  is  kept  up, 
it  is  said  at  the  present  date  and  it  is  supposed  if  one  boy 
is  seen  with  a  new  hat,  the  other  boys  would  ask,  "Where 
did  you  get  that  hat?"  and  the  owner  of  the  new  tile 
would  answer,  "In  Reading,  of  course." 

At  the  date,  above  named,  a  large  trade  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  was  carried  on  in  shipping  to  Phila- 
delphia by  rafts  and  arks,  large  quantities  of  planks, 
boards,  shingles,  scantling,  wheat  and  iron. 

As  an  evidence  of  business  in  the  town  of  Reading 
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at  this  period,  it  is  stated  that  two  of  the  storehouses 
exported  6737  barrels  of  flour,  65  tons  of  iron,  jy2  tons 
of  butter,  6591  gallons  of  whiskey  and  17,207  bushels  of 
wheat. 

In  1804,  in  the  space  of  two  weeks  upwards  of  1,000 
sleds  arrived  with  wheat,  probably  a  portion  of  which 
was  from  Northumberland  County. 

In  January,  1805,  the  quantity  of  wheat  deposited 
in  the  storehouses  of  Reading  was  estimated  to  exceed 
10,000  bushels.  No  wonder  that  this  borough  would 
soon  be  asking  for  turnpikes  to  expedite  their  shipments 
to  market  by  the  means  of  good  roads. 

A   LIST  OF   ROADS   AT  READING   EXTENDING 
TO  MANY  POINTS 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  well  Reading  was 
supplied  with  roads  as  far  back  as  1784,  I  will  give  a  list 
showing  the  many  places  connected  with  this  noted  town 
at  this  date,  collected  from  old  calendars  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

ROADS  FROM  READING  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

From  Reading  to  the  Compass...  7  7 

Drury's   2  9 

Pott's    9  18 

Widow  Loyd's 8  26 

Schrack's   4  30 

Perkioming   Creek    2  32 

Battlestall"s    6  ^S 

Plymouth    Meeting    4  42 

St.  David's   9  51 

R.Hood   1  52 

Philadelphia    4  56 

ROADS  FROM  READING  TO  EASTON 

To  Parvin's   6  6 

D.  Levan's 12  iS 

County  Line   4  29 

Trexler's    4  26 
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Cedar  Creek  6  32 

Lehigh   River    3  35 

Bethlehem 5  40 

Easton    10  50 

ROADS  FROM  READING  TO  LANCASTER 

To  Sinking  Spring 4  4 

Cokoesing  Creek    3  7 

Main  Branch  of  Ditto 1  8 

J.    Kissinger's    3  11 

Cocolico   Creek    1  12 

Dunkerstown   Mill    7  19 

Blair's  Mill 5  24 

Ben   Landis's    3  27 

Three  Tuns   3  30 

Lancaster    2  32 

ROADS  FROM  READING  TO  HARRIS'S  FERRY 

To  Reynold's   4  4 

Cokoesing  Creek 1  5 

Conrad  Weiser's   8  13 

Benj.   Spicker's    3  16 

F.   Hatheroad's    4  20 

John  Gamble's    8  28 

Galbraith's    13  41 

Harris's   by    S 3  44 

Harris's  Ferry   9  53 

FINAL   REMARKS   ABOUT   READING 

We  will  now  conclude  our  article  about  this  town 
with  the  following  selection  from  the  Penna.  Gazetteer 
of  1832. 

"No  town  in  the  Union  perhaps  surpasses  Reading 
in  salubrity  and  beauty  of  situation.  Standing  upon  a 
plateau  formed  by  the  depression  of  magnificent  hills 
towards  the  river,  the  town  plot  is  sufficiently  level  for 
the  purposes  of  conveniences,  and  elevated  enough  to 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  water  on  its  surface,  forming 
a  just  medium  between  too  hilly  and  too  flat.  The  hills 
around  afford  a  rich  variety  of  prospects  for  the  lovers 
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of  the  picturesque.  The  Blue  Mountains  on  the  north, 
at  the  distance  of  17  miles,  are  distinctly  visible,  and 
corresponding  hills  on  the  east  and  west  form  a  beautiful 
amphitheatre,  of  which  the  parterre  exhibits  a  succession 
of  well  cultivated  farms  blooming  in  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion." 

FIRST    SECTION— 31    MILES 

Leaving  Reading,  our  town  beautiful,  we  will  now 
pursue  our  usual  method  to  reach  the  only  other  town 
of  importance  between  the  two  terminals  of  Reading 
and  Sunbury.  Keeping  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  we  will  pursue  through  a  beautiful  country  of 
farms  in  the  limestone  formation  of  eight  miles,  ending 
near  Leesport,  when  we  will  enter  on  the  slate  formation 
of  some  ten  miles  ending  at  the  south  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountain.  Passing  the  16th  milestone,  we  will  reach 
the  ancient  town  of  Hamburg.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  in  Berks  County,  principally  settled  by  Ger- 
man emigrants  from  the  famous  city  of  Hamburg  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany.  These  early  settlers,  no 
doubt  seeing  the  Schuylkill  River  in  front  of  their  town, 
saw  a  resemblance  to  the  Elbe  River  of  their  native  town, 
and  therefore  gave  to  the  new  town  the  name  of  Ham- 
burg. In  1800  it  contained  329  inhabitants  and  in  1830 
about  500.  This  town  has  been  a  borough  for  a  number 
of  years,  its  population  in  1910  was  2301  persons. 

Jacob  Toppel  was  a  noted  resident  of  Hamburg,  and 
was  an  active  member  in  the  turnpike  movement.  He 
was  one  of  the  largest  subscribers  for  this  road,  and  on 
making  his  payment  of  the  stock,  it  was  agreed  that 
Hamburg  should  be  named  in  the  act,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

SECOND    SECTION— 27  MILES 

We  will  now  proceed  on  our  lonely  way  toward  the 
Susquehanna.  Passing  through  the  reck  bound  gap  of 
the  Blue  Mountain,  we  will  travel  through  some  farming 
country  and  soon  reach  the  then  village  of  Orwigsburg. 
which  a  few  years  later  became  the  c   i:::ry   seat  of  the 
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newly  created  county  of  Schuylkill,  which  it  retained  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Continuing  on  our  trip  we  will  pass  through  a  beau- 
tiful farming  country  until  Schuylkill  Haven  is  reached 
and  here  the  first  section  of  31  miles  is  completed. 

MOUNTAINOUS    SECTION 

We  will  now  start  on  the  mountain  section  of  2J 
miles,  which  at  the  period  of  1806  was  a  most  gloomy 
one  to  travel  over.  Still  following  the  main  branch  of 
the  Schuylkill  River  in  a  northern  direction  we  will  go 
some  four  miles  and  pass  through  the  rocky  gaps  of  the 
Second  and  Sharp  Mountains,  and  reach  the  heavily 
wooded  morass  that  some  years  later  was  destined  to 
become  the  far  famed  city  of  Pottsville,  in  the  mining 
and  commercial  center  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Southern 
coal  field,  noted  for  its  heavy  shipments  of  anthracite 
by  rail  and  canal  to  be  shipped  to  all  of  our  great  markets. 
Anyone  at  this  date  who  would  make  such  a  prediction 
would  be  deemed  of  unsound  mind. 

And  here  I  would  just  state,  that  the  real  founder 
of  Pottsville  was  undoubtedly  Lewis  Reese,  who  later 
was  one  of  the  active  workers  that  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Centre  Turnpike. 

But  we  must  now  hasten  on  to  reach  our  western 
terminal  and  in  doing  so,  we  will  have  some  great  moun- 
tains to  pass  over  to  reach  Bear  Gap,  the  terminal  of  the 
mountain  section.  But  in  doing  so,  we  will  pass  through 
the  flourishing  town  of  Mt.  Carmel,  which  sprung  up  a 
half  a  century  ago  with  a  population  in  iqto  reaching 
17,532  inhabitants,  the  second  in  number  in  the  county, 
Shamokin  being  first  with  19,588  people. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  two  towns  was  owing  to 
their  being  centers  of  two  great  mining  districts. 

THIRD   SECTION— 17   MILES 

We  are  now  in  Northumberland  County,  the  10th 
county,  created  in  1772,  representing  at  that  period  about 
1-3  of  the  area  of  our  State,  but  at  various  times  after- 
wards her  territory  was  so  reduced  by   the  creation  of 
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some  26  new  counties,  that  her  original  area  of  15,000 
square  miles  was  so  greatly  reduced  that  only  a  small 
remnant  of  460  square  miles  was  left  as  evidence  that  she 
was  still  a  county.  I  sometimes  take  pleasure  in  consid- 
ering what  Northumberland  County  would  now  be  if  she 
had  retained  her  original  dimensions. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  went  through  my  mind.  The 
Great  Northern  Coal  Field  is  wholly  in  our  new  county 
as  well  as  half  of  the  Middle  Coal  Field,  containing  in  all 
millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  The 
revenue  from  this  source  and  from  soft  coal,  iron,  timber 
and  agriculture  products  would  be  very  great.  We  would 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  resources  necessary  for  building 
up  a  prosperous  and  independent  sovereign  state,  and  the 
population  therein  would  exceed  that  of  the  states  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware.  The  only  dis- 
advantage I  saw  was  a  want  of  a  good  outlet  outside  of 
our  own  boundaries.  But  enough  of  these  thoughts,  and 
we  will  now  proceed  on  our  westward  way. 

Leaving  Bear  Gap  about  half  a  mile,  we  will  reach  a 
point  where  the  Danville  Turnpike  connects  with  our 
road,  and  furnished  a  large  traffic  to  it. 

To  reach  the  Susquehanna,  we  will  travel  through 
the  large  townships  of  Shamokin  and  Augusta,  largely 
populated  with  the  German  emigrants  from  Berks 
County,  and  will  reach  Sunbury,  the  western  terminal 
of  the  Centre  Turnpike.  This  town  is  well  stored  with 
historical  events  but  we  will  only  have  time  and  space 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  them. 

THE  INDIAN  TOWN  OF  SHAMOKIN 

The  largest  Indian  town  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  located  on  the  alluvial  plane,  where  Sun- 
bury  is  now  situated  and  on  the  island  between  Sunbury 
and  Northumberland.  Indians  of  distinction  resided  on 
the  island  part  of  this  town.  When  first  visited  by  white 
people  in  1728,  Shamokin  was  said  to  contain  over  50 
wigwams.  The  word  Shamokin,  as  applied  to  this  town 
and  the  creek  just  below  the  village,  means  "the  place 
of  eels."   So  the  town  and  creek  were  both  so  called. 
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Shamokin  was  a  name  afterwards  applied  as  the 
name  for  the  metropolis -of  Northumberland  County  to 
an  island,  a  mountain,  a  valley,  a  township,  and  streets, 
etc.  As  a  street  name,  the  word  Shamokin  seems  to  have 
been  very  popular.  It  was  applied  to  the  principal  street 
in  Shamokin,  in  Sunbury,  in  Minersville,  and  even  to  a 
street  in  Philadelphia ;  and  it  was  also  applied  as  the  name 
of  a  coasting  vessel. 

In  1837  Conrad  Wciser,  the  Indian  agent  for  the 
Penn  government,  first  visited  the  Indian  town  of  Sha- 
mokin and  became  acquainted  with  the  great  and  good 
Shikellimy,  the  Vice-King  of  the  six  nations,  who  ruled 
the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna.  YVeiser  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Penn  government  for  his  honest  dealings 
with  all  parties. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  the  famous  Moravian,  made  his 
first  visit  to  Shamokin  in  company  with  Conrad  Weiser. 

The  first  house  built  by  white  men  at  Shamokin  was 
in  1744  by  Conrad  Weiser  for  the  use  of  Shikellimy,  the 
Vice-King. 

In  1845  tne  Moravian  Church  established  a  mission 
at  Shamokin  and  labored  with  great  zeal  and  some  suc- 
cess among  the  Shamokin  Indians,  who  belonged  to  the 
Delaware  and  Shawanese  tribes. 

Shikellimy  seems  to  have  grown  in  power  and  is 
quoted  as  emperor  over  all  the  kings  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions on  the  Susquehanna  River.  At  this  date  a  log 
house,  30  by  18,  was  built  for  a  residence  and  blacksmith 
shop.  This  was  the  second  house  erected  in  the  Indian 
town  of  Shamokin. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  war  broke  out  in  1755 
a  large  number  of  the  Indians  of  this  section  joined  the 
French  and  thereby  the  condition  of  the  English  settlers 
became  serious.  For  the  defense  of  our  people  and  ter- 
ritory, it  was  resolved  by  the  province  authorities  in 
1756  to  build  a  fort  at  Shamokin,  called  Fort  Augusta. 
This  movement  alarmed  the  Indian  settlers  of  Shamo- 
kin, some  of  whom  had  become  allied  with  French  inter- 
ests and  tlnw  therefore  resolved  to  destroy  their  ancient 
town,  which  was  done  in  June,  1756.     Its  destruction  is 
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thus  commented  on  by  an  excellent  writer  on  describing 
this  event : — 

"Thus  had  the  ancient  Indian  town  of  Shamokin  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth — destroyed  by  its 
own  inhabitants.  From  time  immemorial  it  had  been 
an  important  point  with  the  aborigines.  The  seat  of 
a  king,  the  sub-capital  of  their  confederacy  south  of  Tio- 
ga, where  all  paths  converged  and  where  war  and  peace 
parties  met.  With  its  destruction  went  down  the  famous 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  Moravian  mission  house. 
Naught  remained  to  mark  its  site  but  ashes  and  the 
little  hillocks  where  hundreds  of  Indian  dead  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery.  One  white  man  slept  nearby — John 
Hagan — who  was  the  first  of  the  "pale  faces"  to  die  and 
be  interred  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Shamokin.  Thus 
closes  an  important  chapter  in  our  history." 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  General  Braddock  in  1755 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  town  of  Shamokin  in 
the  early  period  of  1756  were  events  well  calculated  to 
encourage  the  French  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
Penna.,  and  in  fact  the  Indian  mind  was  now  made  more 
determined  in  their  efforts  to  chase  away  English  set- 
tlers. A  crisis  was  now  at  hand  that  must  be  met.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  it  was  resolved  that  a  strong 
fort  should  be  erected  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna.  But  this  was  a  great  task, 
as  no  road  was  opened  to  reach  this  point.  Really  only 
one  route  was  open  and  that  was  to  take  the  river  at  the 
Harris  Ferry  with  boats  and  ascend  the  river  some  52 
miles  to  reach  the  site  of  the  late  Shamokin.  Here  a 
strong  fort  was  built,  this  year,  with  a  garrison  of  400 
soldiers  and  12  cannon  for  the  use  of  the  fort. 

It  was  named  Fort  Augusta  and  was  the  largest  and 
strongest  fort  in  the  province  at  that  period.  The  Eng- 
lish Union  Jack  flying  on  the  walls  of  this  fort  was  an 
evidence  to  all  that  this  was  English  territory.  This  fort 
did  service  for  over  50  years  and  during  the  American 
Revolution  it  became  a  noted  stronghold. 

In  1768  a  great  event  occurred  when  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn  purchased  from  the  six  nations  a  large  and 
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important  tract  of  land  embracing  nearly  the  one-third 
part  of  our  state,  for  which  they  paid  to  the  six  nations 
of  Indians  the  sum  of  10,000  pounds. 

On  April  3,  1769,  a  land  office  was  opened  to  receive 
applications  in  this  territory,  called  the  New  Purchase. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  road  open  to  Fort  Augusta  and 
purchasers  to  reach  this  place  had  to  depend  upon  the 
river  or  bridle  paths  over  the  mountains ;  but  this  sale 
led  to  the  opening  of  the  great  road  in  1771. 

In  1768  the  survey  of  Pomfret  Manor  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  Penn  family,  containing  4.766  acres,  and 
Northumberland  County  was  erected  in  March.  1772, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  county  in  the  state, 
from  which  in  after  years  some  26  counties  were  erected. 

SUNBURY 

Sunbury,  the  county  seat  of  the  large  county  of 
Northumberland,  was  laid  out  June  16,  1772.  This  new 
town  was  composed  of  300  lots  reserving  50  of  them  for 
the  Penn  family.  It  was  of  very  slow  growth  during  its 
early  years.  In  1779  it  was  erected  into  a  borough.  Its 
growth  is  shown  by  its  population  at  various  dates  as 
follows : — 

Year  1800 611  white — 2  slaves 

Year  1S90 5,920  inhabitants 

Year  1900 9,800  inhabitants 

Year  1910 13,77°  inhabitants 

Sunbury,  so  favorably  located,  has  in  recent  years 
become  a  very  prosperous  town  and  a  great  railroad  cen- 
ter. 

On  July  4,  1872,  the  celebration  of  its  100th  annivers- 
ary took  place.  Among  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  was 
the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  whose  early  days  were  spent 
in  this  town.     In  his  address  he  said : — 

"I  remember  well  the  time  when  you  did  not  have 
any  railroads,  and  long  before  the  time  when  the  canal 
was  dug  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  that  time 
I  suggested  that  the  canal  should  go  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Susquehanna,  because  of  the  coal  that  rilled  these 
mountains ;  but  the  projector  of  that  enterprise  hooted 
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at  the  idea,  and  said  the  canal  was  intended  to  be  used 
in  transporting  the  produce  of  the  rich  farms  beyond  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  and  so  it  went  there.  I  refer 
with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  I  presided  at  the  first  rail- 
road meeting"  held  in  your  old  court  house,  to  project  the 
first  railroad  to  your  town.  The  untold  wealth  underly- 
ing the  hills  which  surround  you,  as  yet  but  little 
improved  and  delved,  will  gradually  populate  and  im- 
prove the  valley,  until  the  Susquehanna  Valley  will  be 
the  richest  and  the  most  populous  in  the  State.  The 
time  will  come  when  Northumberland  and  Sunbury  will 
form  one  city,  a  community  of  interests,  and  of  popula- 
tion, all  bent  on  one  object — improvement." 

EARLY  TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  CENTRE 

TURNPIKE  AND  SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT 

THE  TAVERNS  OF  THAT  TIME 

The  late  Wm.  M.  Weaver,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  some 
years  ago  furnished  the  writer  with  some  interesting 
information  on  this  subject,  which  is  here  given: — 

"My  father,  Martin  Weaver,  moved  to  Shamokin 
Township  about  1800  and  purchased  the  farm  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  completion 
of  the  Centre  Turnpike,  which  ran  through  his  farm,  he 
erected  the  stone  hotel  building,  which  he  kept  as  a 
public  house  many  years.  It  was  known  as  the  "Far- 
mers' Hotel."  The  sign  represented  two  large  horses 
hitched  to  a  plow.  This  hotel  was  eight  miles  east  of 
Sunbury,  and  was  a  famous  stopping  place  for  the  Cones- 
toga  teamsters.  At  this  time  all  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise between  Philadelphia  and  points  westward  to 
Pittsburg,  was  by  Conestoga  wagons  drawn  by  powerful 
draught  horses.  Teams  for  this  business  going  over  the 
full  route  consisted  of  six  horses  ;  for  shorter  distances, 
four  horses.  These  teams  made  from  10  to  20  miles  a 
day,  being  somewhat  regulated  by  the  taverns  along  the 
road.  The  noted  stopping  places  in  our  section  for  these 
teamsters  were  my  father's  tavern,  Daniel  Stambach's  at 
Paxinos;  Phillip  Stambach's,  above  Bear  Cap;  Riiien's, 
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at  Mt.  Carmel ;  and  the  Fountain  Springs,  on  Broad 
Mountain.  Bear  Gap  became  a  stopping  place  at  a  later 
date,  when  Jacob  Leisenring  had  put  up  his  stone  build- 
ing and  fixed  up  good  accommodations  for  man  and  beast. 
The  hotel  business  then  consisted  principally  in  accom- 
modating these  teams,  as  the  stage  traffic  did  not  amount 
to  much. 

Charges  for  hauling  goods  from  Philadelphia  to 
Sunbury  were  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  from  $4.50  to  $6.00 
per  100  pounds. 

These  teams  bound  for  Pittsburg  would  be  loaded 
with  from  7,500  to  S,ooo  pounds  of  merchandise.  The 
business  was  considered  as  fairly  profitable  for  those 
times,  as  people  then  were  satisfied  with  a  smaller  mar- 
gin of  profits  than  those  of  the  present  date.  The  team- 
sters, many  of  whom  were  proprietors,  were  well  equip- 
ped for  this  kind  of  transportation.  Their  teams  were 
composed  of  powerful  built  horses  and  their  covered 
wagons,  painted  in  blue  color,  were  strong  and  commo- 
dious. At  an  early  date  the  wagons  had  no  patent 
locks,  and  in  coming  down  grade  used  a  chain  lock,  but 
soon  after  the  invention  was  known,  they  were  all  sup- 
plied with  this  great  aid  in  crossing  the  mountains. 

These  teamsters  were  a  jolly  lot  of  fellows,  and  at 
the  tavern  where  they  passed  the  night  there  were  lively 
times.  They  generally  traveled  in  crowds.  As  high  as 
forty  teams  would  stop  at  my  father's  hotel  some  nights, 
which  would  keep  us  very  busy.  They  carried  their  own 
bedding  with  them. 

Whiskey  was  the  principal  drink  at  this  period  and 
all  the  teamsters  indulged  in  this  drink  more  or  less. 
But  whiskey  in  those  times  was  not  a  drugged  article 
and  did  not  have  the  bad  effects  that  it  now  produces. 
The  landlord  would  have  charge'of  the  bottle  and  would 
pour  out  the  measured  quantity  asked  for.  The  common 
drink  would  be  half  a  gill  which  costs  3  cents.  Some- 
times a  very  thirsty  fellow  would  ask  for  a  gill  which 
costs  6  cents.  Cider  oil  was  a  fashionable  drink  in  those 
times.     John  Vastine,  who  lived  in  the  stone  house   in 
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Rush  Township,  now  the  residence  of  Peter  Yost,  was 
noted  for  the  preparation  of  this  then  noted  beverage. 
Cider  oil  cost  \2l/2  cents  per  quart;  brandy  or  wine,  6 
cents  a  half  gill.  A  cold  dinner  cost  12J/2  cents;  a  regular 
meal,  25  cents;  and  a  bed,  634  cents.  Setting  out  the 
bottle  to  customers  did  not  come  in  fashion  until  1830. 

People  of  the  present  generation  can  scarcely  appre- 
ciate the  conveniences  they  enjoy  nor  conceive  of  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  that  attended  travel  and  trans- 
portation prior  to  1830,  before  the  introductions  of  canals 
and  railroads.  As  soon  as  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was 
opened,  transportation  of  merchandise  by  these  teams 
gradually  fell  off,  but  some  parties  kept  up  the  business 
for  shorter  distances,  even  after  I  came  to  Shamokin. 

Soon  after  the  Centre  Turnpike  was  opened,  stages 
commenced  running  between  Sunbury  and  Reading. 
The  Colemans  owned  and  ran  the  first  line.  They 
were  followed  by  John  Weaver,  a  half  brother  of  Sheriff 
Martin  Weaver.  Amos  Kapp,  of  Northumberland,  joined 
Weaver  in  the  stage  business  about  1833." 

BIG   MOUNTAIN    TAVERN   - 

This  was  one  of  the  early  taverns  that  did  service  for 
many  years  after  the  turnpike  was  opened.  It  was 
erected  by  John  Adam  Gilger,  an  early  settler.  From 
his  grandson,  Jonas  L.  Gilger,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  information : — 

"My  grandfather  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  south 
of  Bear  Gap,  between  the  Little  and  Big  Mountain,  and 
put  up  a  frame  tavern  which  he  kept  for  several  years. 
One  Sunday  while  he  was  away,  the  building  caught  tire 
and  was  entirely  consumed.  As  there  was  no  tire  insur- 
ance, then  it  was  a  total  loss.  Upon  the  ruins  he  put 
a  stone  building  and  opened  up  a  tavern  again.  This 
building  is  now  owned  by  the  Kulp  estate  and  is  known 
as  Yeager's  tavern.  It  was  then,  about  1810,  a  very  eli- 
gible site  for  a  public  house,  as  the  Centre  Turnpike  had 
been  completed  and  was  now  largely  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  from  Philadelphia  to  points 
westward.     A  great  number  of  Cunestoga  wagons  were 
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on  the  road  at  this  time  and  my  grandfather's  tavern  was 
one  of  the  great  stopping  places.  It  was  a  stage  office 
then,  but  in  later  years,  when  Jacob  Leisenring  started 
up  at  Bear  Gap,  the  stage  office  was  moved  there.  When 
John  Adam  Gilger  left  the  tavern  he  was  followed  by  a 
Mr.  Myers,  the  man  who  built  the  charcoal  furnace  on 
Furnace  Run,  West  Shamokin.  Myers  kept  the  stand 
for  a  year  or  two  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Arter  and 
next  by  George  Huth.  Philip  Stambach,  from  Easton, 
father-in-law  to  Stephen  Bittenbender,  then  bought  the 
property  and  kept  the  hotel  and  farm  until  1S50,  when 
he  sold  the  tavern  stand  and  two  hundred  acres  of  the 
land  to  Peter  S.  Yeager,  and  the  other  two  hundred 
acres  in  Brush  Valley  to  Judge  Helfenstein." 

A  notice  of  the  sale  of  the  property  is  hereby  at- 
tached : 

"To  be  sold,  by  public  vendue,  on  Thursday  the  25th 
day  of  October  next,  on  the  premises,  that  noted  Tavern 
Stand,  and  Plantation  of  Land.  Situate  on  the  Centre 
turnpike  road,  seventeen  miles  from  Sunbury ;  now  oc- 
cupied by  Philip  Arter,  on  the  waters  of  Roaring  Creek, 
in  the  township  of  Shamokin,  and  county  of  Northum- 
berland, containing  345  acres,  and  allowances  of  land, 
adjoining  lands  of  Caleb  Fisher,  John  Fisher,  George 
Goss  and  others;  about  thirty  acres  are  cleared,  of  which 
about  eight  is  Good  Meadow,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
unimproved  part  is  well  timbered,  whereon  is  an  excel- 
lent bearing  apple  orchard,  and  an  excellent  Seat  for 
Mills,  or  machineries — Late  the  estate  of  John  Adam 
Gilger,  deceased ;  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  will  be  made 
to  the  purchaser.  Sale  to  commence  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 
on  said  day,  when  due  attendance  will  be  given,  and 
terms  of  sale  made  known  by  Adam  Gilger,  Jonas  Gilger. 
Executors.    September  15,  1827." 

STAGE    SERVICE 

Interview  of  Henry  Byerle,  of  Orwigsburg,  extend- 
ing back  80  years  (to  1828.) 

"Turnpike  extended  from  Philadelphia  to  Sunbury. 
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The  stages  were  owned  by:  ist,  Peters;  2nd,  Dor- 
nan;  3rd,  Pott  &  Schaener;  4th,  Audenreid  &  Co. 

Each  stage  made  one  trip  a  day.  Leaving  Pottsville 
at  5  or  6  A.  M.  and  arriving  at  Philadelphia  at  5  or  6 
P.  M.  Each  stage  had  four  horses  always  the  same 
color,  if  possible,  and  kept  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Drivers  were  changed  with  the  horses.  The  first 
place  for  changing  horses  was  Orwigsburg,  the  next 
Hamburg. 

The  first  place  for  stopping  was  Mackey's  Tavern 
(Schuylkill  Haven.) 

The  next,  Boyer's  Tavern  at  Orwigsburg. 

All  stages  were  built  at  Detroit.  Stages  were  heavy. 
The  tires  weighed  more  than  200  pounds. 

The  width  of  the  tires  was  from  one  and  one-half 
inches  to  one  and  three-quarter  inches,  and  one  inch 
thick.  The  wheels  were  made  of  young  oak,  butt  ends  of 
white  oak,  which  was  first  steamed  and  dried. 

First  toll  gate  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Penna. 
R.  R.  shops.  All  stages  paid  toll.  Each  stage  held  six 
persons  inside  and  contained  three  seats.  Extra  horses 
were  kept  at  each  relay  station  for  accidents. 

Stages  were  sometimes  snowed  in  for  six  weeks  in 
winter  and  sleighs  were  used. 

All  merchandise  was  carried  over  the  road  in  four 
horse  Conestoga  wagons. 

The  square  at  Orwigsburg  was  at  times  so  full  of 
them  that  there  was  no  stable  room  for  the  horses  and 
they  were  tied  to  the  wagons  all  night.  Often  the  horses 
were  fed  on  bread." 

EARLY   STAGES 

At  the  completion  of  the  Centre  Turnpike,  stages 
commenced  running  from  Sunbury  to  Philadelphia.  The 
round  trip  requiring  just  one  week's  time  to  complete 
the  trip. 

The  following  advertisement  from  an  old  newspaper 
refers  to  one  of  the  first  stage  lines : — 

"Daniel  Lebo,  begs  leave  to  inform  the  public,  that 
after  the  first  day  of  October  next,  his  Stage  will  leave 
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Reading  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  arrive  in  Ham- 
burg alias  Carterstown,  the  same  evening;  from  whence 
it  will  proceed  on  Thursday  morning,  and  arrive  in 
Sunbury  on  Friday  at  12  o'clock.  On  Saturday  follow- 
ing, it  will  return  to  Reading,  to  arrive  there  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Passengers  going  to  Philadelphia  are  requested  to 
take  notice,  that  Mr.  Coleman's  Stage  will  leave  Reading 
every  Monday  morning  for  that  city." 

September  23,  1808. 

Query — How  would  people  of  the  present  time  like 
such  accommodations? 

We  will  next  insert  an  advertisement  of  Stages  run- 
ning between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  with  not  much  better  service : 

From  the  Sunbury  Gazette,  1840 — ''Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Rail  Road.  Summer  Arrangement.  To  Com- 
mence on  Friday,  May,  1,  1840.  Flours  of  Starting  of 
Passenger  Trains.  From  Phila.,  at  5  A.  M.  and  2^/2  P. 
M.  From  Reading  at  y]/A  A.  M.  &  2#  P.  M.  Daily.  De- 
pot in  Philadelphia,  corner  of  Broad  and  Cherry  street. 
Fares.  1st  Class  Cars  $2.50,  2nd  do.  $2.00.  The  5  o'clock 
Train  from  Philadelphia  will  stop  for  Breakfast  at  Potts- 
town.  The  morning  Train  from  Philadelphia,  and  the 
afternoon  Train  from  Reading,  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  Ladies  Car.  Both  Trains  will  stop  for  Way  Passengers 
at  the  usual  Points.  Days  of  starting  of  Freight  Trains. 
From  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  From 
Reading  on  Tuesdays  &  Fridays,  at  5^  A.  M.  G.  A. 
Nicolls,  Supt.  Transportation.     May  6.  1840." 

From  the  Phila.  Gazette  &  Daily  Advertiser,  1799: — 
"Mail  Coaches,  Between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Leave  Philadelphia  every  day,  (Sunday  excepted,)  at  8 
o'clock  A.  M.  arrive  at  Baltimore  the  next  day,  by  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.  Returning.  Leave  Baltimore  every  day, 
(Sunday  excepted,)  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  arrive  at 
Philadelphia  the  next  day,  by  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Leave  Philadelphia  every 
day,  (Sunday  excepted,)  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  arrive  at 
New  York  the  next  morning,  by  8  o'clock.     Returning. 
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Leave  New  York  every  day,  (Sunday  excepted,)  at  one 
o'clock,  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  Philadelphia  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  7  o'clock.  Seats  in  the  Mail  Coaches  to  be  taken, 
In  New  York,  At  Butman's  Office,  No.  5,  Cortland-Street ; 
In  Philadelphia,  At  Francis's  Hotel,  No.  13,  South 
Fourth  Street,  and  at  the  Franklin  Inn,  No.  59,  North 
2d  Street ;  In  Baltimore,  at  Evan's  Tavern.  Fare  for 
Passengers,  8  Dollars  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
and  3  Dollars  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  All  Bag- 
gage over  14  lb.  weight,  is  carried  at  5  Cents  a  pound. 
The  Proprietors  are  not  responsible  for  Baggage.  Levi 
Pease,  Agent  for  the  Public  Line,  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore.  Ward,  Broadhurst,  Jones  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
of  the  Mail  Line,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Gen- 
eral Post-Office,  May  1." 

From  the  Sunbury  Gazette,  1S40 — "Centre  Turnpike. 
An  Election  for  officers  of  "the  Centre  Turnpike  Road 
Company  leading  from  Reading  to  Sunbury,"  will  be  held 
in  the  Borough  of  Sunbury  at  the  house  of  Elizabeth 
Weitzel,  on  Monday  the  1st  of  June  next.  The  election 
will  open  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.  and  close  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  Books  and  accounts  of  the  company  will  at  the  same 
time  and  place  be  submitted  to  the  stockholders  for  their 
inspection.  John  B.  Boyd,  Secretary.  May  7U1,  1840." 

From  the  Sunbury  Gazetteer,  1826 — "Daily  Line  of 
Mail  Stages.  The  Mount  Carbon,  Sunbury  &  Northum- 
berland Mail  Stages  will  leave  Philadelphia  every  Tues- 
day and  Saturday  morning  at  4  o'clock,  arrive  at  Reading 
to  dine,  and  reach  Sunbury  and  Northumberland  the  fol- 
lowing evenings,  where  stages  for  YYilliamsport,  Belle- 
fonte  and  Wilkesbarre  will  be  ready  to  receive  passengers. 
Returning:  Leave  Northumberland  and  Sunbury  every 
Monday  and  Friday  morning  for  Mount  Carbon,  Reading 
and  Philadelphia.  Fare  through,  from  Philadelphia  to 
Harrisburg  $6,  to  Reading  $3.  Intermediate  distances  in 
proportion.  From  Philadelphia  to  Sunbury  and  North- 
umberland $7.50.  The  usual  quantity  of  baggage  will  be 
allowed.  Carriages,  Dearborns  and  Gigs  may  always  be 
had  at  Reading  to  convey  persons  to  any  place  desired. 
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lohn  &  Nicholas  Coleman,  Jacob  Peters,  William  Colder 
&  Co.    June  17." 

FORMER  PUNISHMENTS  FOR  THEFT  AND 
ROBBERY 

For  the  punishment  of  such  crimes  very  severe  laws 
were  adopted  many  years  ago  by  our  commonwealth,  that 
remained  in  force  for  many  years,  but  were  gradually 
abandoned  on  account  of  their  great  severity.  I  am  in- 
formed that  these  severe  punishments  remained  in  force 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  were  generally  aban- 
doned some  80  years  ago  with  the  exception  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  that  still  tenaciously  hold  on  to  them. 

A  traveler  in  the  stage  in  coming  or  going  from 
Sunbury  a  hundred  years  ago,  might  witness  these  pun- 
ishments as  described  in  the  two  cases  I  here  shall  give, 
taken  from  the  court  records  at  Sunbury: 

COURT  PROCEEDINGS— AUGUST  SESSION  1784. 

Respublica  l 

versus  Indictment,  Felony. 

Joseph  Disbury 

John  Buyers,  Presiding  Judge. 

Prisoner  found  guilty. 

Judgement,  that  the  said  prisoner.  Joseph  Disbury, 
receives  39  lashes  between  the  hours  of  8  and  9  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  one  hour,  to 
have  his  ears  cut  off  and  nailed  to  the  post,  to  return 
the  property  stolen  or  the  value  thereof,  remain  in  prison 
3  month,  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  Honorable, 
the  President  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  stand  committed  until  Fines,  Fees,  etc., 
are  paid. 

ANOTHER   CASE   OF   FELONY 

Court  Proceedings — February  Session  1785. 

Respublica 
Versus  Indictment,  Felony. 

Patrick  Quinn 
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John  Buyers,  Presiding  Judge. 

Prisoner  found  guilty. 

Judgement,  that  the  said  prisoner,  Patrick  Quinn, 
pleads  Not  Guilty,  but  the  jury  finds  him  Guilty  of  steal- 
ing a  tow  linen  shirt  to  the  value  of  10  shillings  as  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment,  but  not  guilty  as  to  the  residue 
of  the  goods  mentioned ;  where-upon  it  is  adjudged  by 
the  court  that  the  said  Patrick  Quinn  shall  restore  the 
goods  stolen  or  the  value  there-of,  pay  a  rme  equal  of 
the  goods  stolen  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and 
shall  receive  on  his  bare  back  at  the  common  whipping 
post  on  Friday  the  25th  day  of  February  next,  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  21  lashes  and  stand  committed  until  this 
sentence  is  completed. 

HOW  SHAMOKIN  TOWNSHIP  FARMERS  WENT 
TO  READING  MARKET  100  YEARS  AGO 

"There's   old   books    to   read, 
And  old  wood  to  burn ; 
There's  old  friends  to  heed, 
And  old  times  to  learn." 

The  Great  Road,  completed  over  100  years  ago  to 
connect  Reading  with  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Sun- 
bury,  was  then  regarded  as  a  wonderful  work,  but  really 
was  only  a  very  ordinary  highway,  only  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  dirt  roads  of  that  period. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  road  that  took  the  place  of 
Indian  trails  and  bridle  paths  of  the  frontier,  or  the  com- 
mon dirt  roads  in  the  central  part  of  our  province. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Great  Road 
ran  across  the  measures  through  a  wild,  unsettled  and 
mountainous  country,  and  as  no  responsible  party  seems 
to  have  had  charge  of  the  repairs,  great  inconvenience 
was  frequently  experienced.  Heavy  rains  on  the  moun- 
tains would  wash  out  great  gullies,  which  would  have  to 
be  filled  up  with  stone  by  the  teamsters  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  on  a  trip  at  this  time.  For  safety 
of  attack  from  Indians  or  robbers,  and  for  assistance  to 
each  other,  farmers  of  the  Shamokin  country,  when  they 
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took  their  produce  to  Reading,  then  their  only  market, 
would  travel  in  gangs  of  five  or  six  teams.  When  they 
came  to  ascend  the  heavy  grade  in  going  up  a  mountain, 
they  would  assist  each  other  by  doubling  the  team  until 
the  top  was  reached,  and  thus  all  wagons  were  hauled 
up  to  the  summit.  In  descending,  another  device  was 
adopted,  as  there  were  no  patent  brakes  at  that  time. 
Each  teamster  would  cut  down  a  large  bushy  tree  and 
fasten  it  to  the  hind  part  of  the  wagon,  which,  by  drag- 
ging, served  as  a  brake,  and  the  wagon  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  team,  would  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
safety,  when  the  tree  would  be  cut  loose  and  thrown  to 
one  side  of  the  road.  It  is  said  that  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains, great  piles  of  trees  that  had  been  so  used,  were  to 
be  seen. 

In  an  interview  with  my  uncle,  some  years  ago, 
among  other  things  he  dwelt  upon  this  subject  which  I 
will  here  give.  "My  father  came  to  Shamokin  Township 
in  1795.  The  thoroughfare  between  Fort  Augusta  and 
Reading  was  then  by  the  "Old  Reading  Road."  Pack 
horses  were  then  in  vogue,  and  to  reach  Catawissa  a 
path  had  to  be  used.  Parties  in  Shamokin  Township 
hauled  their  produce  to  Reading  by  way  of  the  town 
of  Shamokin,  which  for  many  years  afterwards  was  a 
wilderness.  Some  by  pack  horses  would  go  by  a  path 
through  Bear  Gap  to  Mt.  Carmel,  where  they  would 
intersect  the  Old  Reading  Road.  Afterwards  a  poor  road 
was  opened  through  Bear  Gap  to  Mt.  Carmel,  and  some 
of  the  farmers  would  take  this  route  in  gangs  of  6  or  8 
and  assist  each  other.  Mt.  Carmel  would  be  as  far  as 
they  would  get  the  first  day.  This  order  of  things  lasted 
until  the  Centre  Turnpike  was  opened,  which  created 
considerable  opposition.  Farmers  would  not  think  of 
going  to  Reading  except  in  throngs  of  five  or  six.  who 
would  assist  each  other. 

Reading  was  the  great  central  market  and  J.  K. 
Boyer,  the  leading  purchaser,  who  afterwards  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  forgery.  The  principal  products 
taken  to  Reading  were  wheat,  flax  seed,  hides,  and  furs, 
which  were  exchanged  for  tea,  coffee,  nails,  and  other 
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necessaries.  There  was  a  small  store  at  Catawissa,  and 
one  or  two  at  Sunbury,  but  Reading  was  the  great  trad- 
ing point." 

It  required  a  full  week  for  a  Shamokin  Township 
farmer  to  take  a  load  of  produce  to  Reading,  sell  it  and 
return  home.  Sometimes  this  market  was  dull,  and  then 
even  more  time  was  required.  It  is  true  his  wants  were 
few  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  time.  From 
the  wool  of  his  sheep  and  the  flax  that  he  raised,  all  his 
apparel,  bed  clothing,  etc.,  were  made.  At  the  farm 
house  the  wool  and  flax  were  spun,  the  former  in  the 
summer,  and  the  latter  in  the  winter,  by  the  good  wife 
and  her  daughters,  and  by  them  woven  into  cloth  or  knit 
into  stockings  or  mittens.  The  woven  goods  were  col- 
ored to  suit  the  taste,  by  the  help  of  the  bark  of  the  but- 
ternut and  other  trees,  and  by  the  same  home  help,  were 
converted  into  clothes,  sheets,  counterpanes,  blankets 
and  toweling,  without  the  aid  of  either  tailor  or  dress- 
maker. 

Such  a  housewife  as  here  described,  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  praise  given  to  a  model  wife  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  "She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  wil- 
lingly with  her  hands.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the 
spindle  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff." 

But  some  articles  as  coffee,  spices,  salt,  pins  and 
needles,  indigo  and  sugar,  were  necessary  as  well  as  a 
little  money,  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  preacher,  and  other 
small  demands.  To  meet  these  cases  the  farmer  was 
obliged,  several  times  a  year  to  go  to  Reading  with  a 
load  of  such  products  as  he  had  on  hand,  as  wheat, 
whisky,  dried  peaches,  flax  seed,  hides  and  furs,  to  be 
bartered  to  some  merchant  for  articles  above  named  and 
the  balai  ce  in  money.  For  his  trip  he  would  take  along 
his  provisions  as  well  as  feed  for  his  horses  ;  and  at  night 
at  the  tavern  where  he  stopped,  his  team  would  be 
stabled,  and  he  would  sleep  on  a  bench  in  the  tavern, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  His 
expenses  were  small,  being  for  stabling,  and  a  gill  of 
whiskey  in  the  evening,  and  another  in  the  morning. 
Among  his  purchases  at  Reading,  if  he  had  grown  up 
daughters,  would  possibly  be  a  few  yards  of  calico  and 
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occasionally  some  ribbons,  thread  and  needles,  and  per- 
haps a  small  looking  glass  for  the  girls. 

As  an  example  of  such  purchases  by  the  farmer, 
we  here  give  a  copy  of  Bill  of  Goods  bought  in  1811, 
by  Benjamin  Campbell,  a  well  to  do  farmer  of  Shamokin 
Township,  from  Jacob  K.  Boyer,  a  leading  merchant  of 
Reading.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bill  is  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  Pennsylvania  currency,  7  shillings 
and  6  pence  equal  to  a  Spanish  milled  dollar. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Campbell,  Reading,  April  6th,  181 1. 
Bought  of  Jacob  K.  Boyer, 

L        s.  d. 

2  bushels  of  Salt o         12  o 

2  qts.  Oil    o  2  6 

6  lbs.  Sugar  o  5  6 

1  lb.  Coffee o  1         10 

J4  lb.  Ginger   o  o  $y2 

2  qts.   Spirits    o  5  o 

\y2  Gal.  bottle o  1         \ox/2 

iJ/>  yds.  Yellow  flannel 069 

iy2  yds.  Red  flannel o  7  1^2 

2  yds.  Cambric  muslin o         11  3 

2  yds.  Muslin   O  3  9 

y^  yd.  linen    o  2  o 

iy2  yds.  Calico o  5  3 

\y2  yds.  Calico   o  5  3 

1  lb.  Chocolate o  1         IOj4 

1  Nutmeg  o  o         11 

y2  lb.  best  green  tea o  3  9 

3  lbs.  Coffee ' o  1  4  J/2 

y4   lb.  Indigo    o  5  y)A 

I  Sheet  of  Pins   o  1  2 

Weaving  fixtures    I  I  i}4 

5  Dollars  in  Cash 1         17  6 

Total    7  3  1 

Reed.  5  bushels  flax 2  5  o 

Due    4         18         11 

Reed.  14  barrels  of  Flour,  the  best  to  be  made. 

J.  K.  Boyer. 
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The  completion  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  to  Pottsville 
in  1825,  established  a  direct  communication  with  Phila- 
delphia and  the  seaboard,  and  led  to  the  opening  up  of 
the  Anthracite  coal  trade  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  mining  industry.  The  towns  of  Pottsville  and  Min- 
ersville,  located  on  the  great  road,  sprung  up  as  great 
mining  centres,  and  afforded  to  our  farmers,  new,  better, 
and  more  convenient  markets,  which  with  improved 
roads,  reduced  the  distance  about  one-half,  and  enabled 
them  to  make  a  round  trip  in  three  days.  And  later,  say 
about  1839-40,  the  town  of  Shamokin,  also  located  on 
the  Great  Road,  suddenly  emerged  from  a  Pine  Swamp 
and  soon  became  a  great  mining  centre,  affording  a  new 
and  better  market,  where  the  trip  could  easily  be  made 
in  one  day.  As  a  result  of  these  great  advantages,  the 
farming  business  was  greatly  improved,  and  many  of  the 
farms  in  Shamokin  Valley  and  Irish  Valley  have  reached 
a  high  state,  of  cultivation.  The  large  quantity  of  hay 
and  feed  and  food  supplies  required  has  made  the  town 
of  Shamokin  practically  a  home  market  for  these  far- 
mers and  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

I  now  am  done,  no  more  to  tell, 
So  to  each   one,   I'll   bid   farewell. 

Good-bye. 
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Annual  Address  Of  The  President. 

November  25,  1914. 


During  the  past  year  the  society  has  fully  kept  up 
with  its  previous  splendid  record  in  gathering  and  put- 
ting into  accessible,  readable  form  the  past  historical 
events  of  the  County,  having  had  nine  papers  read  at 
its  ten  meetings,  the  one  meeting  without  a  paper  hav- 
ing been  interfered  with  by  a  violent  storm.  The  time, 
however,  was  profitably  spent  by  the  members  present 
in  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  paper  read  at  the  pre- 
ceding meeting,  many  additional  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  paper  being  brought  out.  The  papers  of 
the  year  were:  December,  "The  Kings'  Highway,"  by 
Dr.  John,  of  Shamokin ;  January,  "Early  Days  of  Coal 
Mining  in  Schuylkill  County,"  by  J.  F.  Patterson ;  Feb- 
ruary, "Glimpses  of  the  Past,"  by  J.  Reiff  Hesser,  of 
Reading;  March,  "Chronicles  of  Schuylkill,  1831  and 
1832,"  by  Dr.  Herbein ;  April,  "History  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pottsville,"  by  Miss  Elssler ; 
May,  "Music  and  Musicians  of  Schuylkill  County,"  by 
Miss  Kate  Levan ;  June,  there  was  no  paper  read  on 
account  of  a  drenching  rain-storm ;  September,  "The 
Advent  of  the  Slavs  Into  Schuylkill  County,"  by  Alex- 
ander Jacobs;  October,  "Reminiscences  of  Schuylkill 
County  by  Conrad  Bower,"  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Reiff 
Hesser,  of  Reading;  and  November,  "Antique  Furni- 
ture of  Pottsville  and  Vicinity,"  by  Frank  W.  Henry. 

Contributions  of  curios  to  the  museum  were  many, 
varied  and  valuable.  The  library  was  enriched  by  the 
munificent  gift  of  over  700  volumes  of  historical  works 
by  Mrs.  Sara  Bartholomew,  of  Pottsville,  consisting  of 
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books  collected  by  her  brother,  the  late  Thomas  Shol- 
lenberger  during-  his  lifetime.  Very  few  historical  so- 
cieties in  Pennsylvania  have  a  better  collection  in  this 
department  than  is  now  possessed  by  Schuylkill. 

During  the  year  the  society  has  lost  several  mem- 
bers by  death.  It  can  almost  be  said  whenever  Schuyl- 
kill County  loses  a  prominent  citizen,  this  society  loses 
a  member.  Seventeen  individuals  have  been  elected  to 
membership.  A  few  of  these,  however,  have  not  yet 
qualified.  Perhaps  a  systematic  method  of  following  up 
and  reaching  individuals  thus  elected  might  induce  all 
of  them  to  qualify  as  members. 

One  publication  of  about  ioo  pages  has  been  printed 
and  distributed.  Another  publication  is  about  ready  for 
distribution.  The  society  should  issue  publications  at 
more  frequent  intervals.  A  number  containing  fewer 
pages  issued  several  times  a  year  would  probably  con- 
stitute a  more  efficient  reminder  to  those  members  who 
seldom  attend  the  meetings  that  the  society  is  still  alive 
and  at  work  along  its  chosen  line,  than  the  practice 
followed  since  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  having 
but  one  publication  a  year. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  that  calls  for  earnest 
and  sincere  thought,  and  that  is,  the  securing  of  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  Society.  It  is  already  possessed  of 
more  curios  than  it  can  advantageously  display,  owing 
to  want  of  space.  It  would  receive  many  more  if  it  had 
more  commodious  quarters. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  our  finances  to  be 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Our  income  has  been  almost 
double  the  amount  of  the  expenditures,  so  that  we  stand 
more  than  $200  to  the  good  over  December  first,  of  last 
year. 

One  event  of  the  year  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention.  Sunday,  the  14th  of  December,  10T3,  when  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Forty-eighth  and  Ninety-sixth 
Regiment   Pennsylvania   Volunteer    Infantry,    and    the 
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Seventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry 
transferred  their  battle  flags  to  the  custody  of  the  His- 
torical Society  is  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  With 
the  old  soldiers  gathered  in  the  Hippodrome  from  all 
over  the  County,  with  the  younger  Spanish  War  veter- 
ans, with  the  still  younger  men  of  the  military  com- 
panies of  today,  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  soldiers  of  to- 
morrow, all  present  in  uniform,  with  Band  and  Or- 
chestra and  Glee  Club  discoursing  war  time  music,  and 
the  veterans  themselves  heartily  joining  in  the  singing 
of  the  old  war  songs  that  they  had  chanted  upon  many 
a  Southern  battle-field,  together  with  appropriate 
speeches  by  leading  citizens,  such  a  reverential,  patri- 
otic feeling  was  evoked  from  that  vast  audience  as 
caused  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness  to  course  down 
many  a  cheek.  Soldier  and  citizen,  old  and  young,  all 
felt  that  it  was  a  notable  occasion,  one  never  to  be  re- 
peated, and  were  glad  that  they  were  privileged  to  wit- 
ness such  a  touchingly  beautiful  demonstration  of  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  old  veterans  and  the  flag 
under  which  they  so  nobly  fought. 

The  retiring  officers  bespeak  for  the  new,  loyal 
support  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  express  their  earnest  wish  that  they  may 
have  a  successful  administration. 

JOSEPH  F.  PATTERSON, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  Of  The  Treasurer. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  November  23,  1914. 

Jos.  F.  Patterson,  Esq., 

President  Historical  Society  of  Schuylkill   County. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  hand  herewith  report  of  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
for  year  1914. 

Balance  on  hand  December  1,   1913 $    958  97 

Received 

Fees  and  Dues    271  00 

County   Appropriation    200  00 

From'Treas.  of  U.   S.  R.  A.  &  N.  V.,  B.  N. 

Hyde,  Treasurer    23  00 

Interest  on  balance  in  bank   12  08 

$1,465  05 
Paid 

Flag  Day  Expenses   $80  2J 

Rent    50  00 

Publications    76  38 

Papers  and  Curios    8  50 

Printing    35  25 

Postage  and  Sundries    16  25 

$    266  65 

Balance  November  23,  1914 $1,198  40 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  FOX,  Treasurer. 
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